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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following traditional history of the 
extinction of the descendants of the poet 
Spenser is written by one of his descend- 
ants in the female line. Should any of 
our friends be able to supply that test of 
facts and dates which such tradional ac- 
counts generally require, we shall feel 
obliged by their communications. ‘‘ Do- 
rothy Spencer was married into the family 
of Power, at that time of Ring in the 
co. Cork. Settlement was made on the 
children of this marriage, and was charged 
on certain of the property of Spencer; sub- 
sequently, proceedings were taken to raise 
the charge by a Protestant relation, (the 
parties being Catholics, and the penal laws 
in force,) and the last estate of Spencer 
was on that occasion sold. Young Spen- 
cer finding himself reduced to extremity 
port | suicide at the old castle of 
Revney, on the estate in question, in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Tallagh, and thus ended 
the direct male line, as well as the pro- 
perty of the poet. From 4 comparison of 
circumstances and ages this last event 
might have occurred about 120 years ago. 
The detail was given by one of the parties 
immediately concerned. The worthy 
friend who took proceedings in trust put 
the money in his own pocket.” 

G. C. remarks, in reference to the re- 
marks on the origin of the Irish language 
in our last number, that Mr. Bucking. 
ham, the traveller and lecturer, on one 
occasion said he was acquainted witha 
Moorish merchant who was visiting in 
England and Ireland, and understood the 
Trish language without having any know- 
ledge of English. He stated that in the 
course of his profession he had occasion 
to dwell for a considerable time in the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Mo- 
rocco, and learnt the language of the tribes 
there, and, when visiting in Dublin, was 
exceedingly surprised at hearing two 
people at the post office speaking the 
language he had been accustomed to in 
the mountains. He asked them where 
they learned it, and their reply was it was 
the same they spoke ever since they were 
born. He mentioned it to his friends, 
and they were surprised as much as him- 
self when they found he could understand 
every word when they read to him in 
Gaelic, though he could not read it him- 
self, the characters not being the same he 
was used to. The race in the mountains 
alluded to are by tradition said to be the 
remnants of the old Carthaginians, the site 


of whose city is not a great distance from 
them. Another instance is this. A 
Mussulman hawker of rhubarb about 
the streets, several years since, spoke and 
understood Irish, and said it was the 
language he had learned in his own coun- 
try. Nobody believed him, thinking him 
an impostor, and told him he was an 
Irishman, who was obliged to disguise 
himself on account of some crime. An 
Trish lady, also, residing at Morocco some 
time, was astonished to hear the people 
who brought things to market from the 
country speak the language of her coun- 
try. The only way she could account for 
it was by supposing some Irish had been 
there and taught them. 

PuILo- Porson remarks, ‘ It has been 
a matter of regret tomany that the valuable 
notes of Professor Porson on the Greek 
lexicographers and Latin authors have not 
yet been published. As long ago as the 
year 1810 we have been told of their ex- 
cellence, the specimens that have appeared 
have by no means tended to diminish the 
belief in their usefulness, and yet they 
still lie idle in Trinity college library. 
Surely among the many splendid scholars 
that that noble society has produced, one 
might be found to take upon himself the 
labour of editing these last remains of 
the first scholar the world has yet seen, 
A life of this great man too is still a de- 
sideratum, although we have less to com- 
plain of on this score from the interesting 
memoir by Mr. Kidd, and those in Dr. 
Aikin’s Athenzum, the Encycl. Britann. 
Sexagenarian, and in the second part of 
your 78th volume.” 
. Can any of your readers furnish me, 
through the medium of your Magazine, 
with any notices of the name of Staveley 
throughout the kingdom? being engaged 
in forming a historical chart of the family. 

Pons 45.1. 

F.T. (p. 2,) will find a portrait of 
Mallet in his poems published by Cooke 
of Paternoster-row, and entitled “Cooke's 
Pocket Edition of British Poets.” 


Errata.—lIn p. 25, line 13 from foot, for 
tome 6, (of Histoire de Henri III.) read tome 
1.; also, in p. 28, note, line 5 from foot, for RO, 
read DO. In the Gent. Mag. for February 
last, page 147, Dr. Francia, the despot of 
Paraguay, is represented as a physician by 
original profession; but he was a Doctor of 
Law, not of Medicine, and should therefore be 
transferred to the remarkable personages of 
legal elevation. 
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The Life of Sir David Wilkie. By Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. 8vo. 


THE use and purpose of biography, which may be called “ Lesser His- 
—. is two-fold. In the first place, it is intended to narrate the events 
and facts which form the life of the subject of it; giving, as far as 
words can give, such a portraiture and likeness of the original, as stamps its 
identity, and distinguishes it from the resemblances of all other persons 
But it has a further and higher object in view than what is confined to 
the delineation of the features of the individual, and to the history of his 
life and mind ; which is, to carry out the instruction gained to purposes of 
general utility, to excite emulation of all that is praiseworthy, to awaken 
congenial virtues in the breasts of others, to confirm the natural abhor- 
rence which all good and ingenuous minds feel towards what is base and 
low and selfish in the private intercourse and social character of men ; to 
call forth industry and the exertion of talent, to place high aims and noble 
purposes before the mental eye, to disengage us from the present, and 
keep our views steadily fixed on the achievement of future objects, 
however distant or even uncertain they may appear; to show how all 
difficulties vanish before the firm and determined mind; and, lastly, 
to express its sympathy with genius, when by a laborious and 
happy exertion of its powers it has triumphed over all opposition from 
within and without, and has produced the great result of its labour in a 
work that commands the admiration of its contemporaries, and remains an 
imperishable monument of what may be achieved by the judicious culti- 
vation of the natural powers of the mind, earnestly directed to some par- 
ticular province of science and of art. This, then, is the lesson that we are 
to draw from all works in which the history of individual life is laid before 
us ; not only to study what it tells us of the past, but to draw from it all 
that it may suggest for the future ; to consider ourselves as standing side 
by side with the original figure, and drawing instruction from the failure 
or success, the errors or virtues which we observe amid the chequered life 
of the man, and which stamped it with its characteristic hue of sunshine 
or of gloom, according as favourable or adverse circumstances have most 
prevailed. These observations may be applied to the work now imme- 
diately before us, a work written with such fulness and minuteness of 
detail, as will impart instruction tothe painter, yet under the direction 
of such broad and general principles as may be successfully transplanted, 
and advantageously used in the direction of life and conduct in other pro- 
fessions, and circumstances altogether different. ‘The two leading features 
of Wilkie’s life, we think, were to be found in his extreme devotion to his 
art, his intense love of it, the entire command which it possessed over his 
mind,—and secondly, in the severe application of his powers, his un- 
wearied industry, his total dedication of time, thought, body, and mind to 
the service of that work, for the successful cultivation of which he knew 
that he had relinquished all other aims and purposes of life, and on which 
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everything that was dear to him, the hope of independence, and the en- 
joyment of honourable fame, and the friendship of the enlightened and the 
informed, and the anxious thoughts of his parents and relations, and his 
own peace of mind, and perhaps his very health and existence, were staked. 
As regards Wilkie’s extreme attachment to his art, it not only appears in 
every page of the work before us, and in the very spirit that animates the 
whole from the beginning of his career to the end ; but we have also 
often heard the same from those who were intimately acquainted with him, 
and one of whom, a person of the highest attainments and taste in all the 
sister-arts, has more than once used the expression in our hearing, 
“ Wilkie lived but to paint.” Mr. Cunningham, his biographer, has sup- 
ported the truth of this observation with particular details. He informs 
us that wherever Wilkie went, he was on the look out for fresh characters 
or change of costume. He treasured the remembrance of singular con- 
trasts of colour, or accidental and happy casts of drapery, as surely as his 
pencil could pourtray them. He ransacked (his favourite spot of study) 
all the quaint and antiquated furniture of the brokers’ shops, the gothic 
chairs, the carved settees, the long-shanked German glasses. At an old 
English change-house he would look and look and look again. In the 
progress of his daily works, as may be read in his journals, will be scen the 
study and labour required in the purchase of lasting reputation.* 





‘The meanest object,’’ says Mr. Cun-__ take a third before the breeze scatters the 


ningham, ‘‘ obtained its due share of 
thought. All the auxiliaries of the pic- 
ture contributed to its sentiment; he 
put in no article of furniture merely to fill 
up blanks ; all were regarded as matters 
of harmony, or confirmative of the story. 
The students loved him even for his great 
attention, which in him seemed a matter 
of conscience. ‘ Really it is wonderful,’ 
he said, ‘ how men will trifle time ; they 
will squander hours, days, nay weeks, on 
the merest trifling, neglecting the study 
of an art, which, even with the most 
gifted, requires a lifetime to attain.’ 
He compared the students who flocked 
annually to the Academy to the seed of a 
ripe thistle. ‘ See,’ said he, ‘ to each of 
these downy parachutes one grain of sound 
seed is attached, and as the wind lifts 
them in the air, they are wafted as it 
blows over the face of the earth. There 
cannot be less than a thousand seeds in 
the full-grown pods; the birds of the air 


whole ; another third falls on the water, 
or on a barren place ; and at last, when 
nature examines the result, it is found 
that only one seed out of the thousand 
has fallen in a fruitful plain, and flou- 
rished. So it is with the students of art: 
a half who come can have no real natural 
call for the fine arts ; they come because 
others come, or because they dislike the 
study shaped out for them by their friends, 
or because they think art is a beautiful 
thing, and all her studies pleasant; in 
short, not one loves art with all their 
heart, and with all their soul, and with 
all their strength: they linger for a few 
months, perhaps for a few years, about 
the Academy seats, and then silently make 
way for other swarms, who come and stare, 
or study, or make mouths at Raphael or 
Reynolds, and finally go on their way, 
and are all save one in a season or so 
heard of no more.’”’ 


aL 











* Little do those unacquainted with the practice of art know the incessant sacrifices 
it demands of its professors, in order not only to acquire, but even to maintain, the 
acquisition made. We give an example from an art not reckoned among the highest, 
nor most difficult; but hear what one, a great performer of her day, says on the sub- 
ject. Mons. Girardin tells us that in a conversation with Mademoiselle Clotilde at 
the Opera, she said, ‘‘ Vous ne pouvez pas vous faire une juste idée des desagremens 
attachés a notre état. Un don danseur etant obligé d’avoir ces genoux et les pieds en- 
debors, est dans |’impossibilité de marcher, sil met du prix conserver du talent. La 
Danse exige une pratique continuelle, et il faut s’exercer tous les jours, au moins pendant 
trois heures, et tremper plusieurs chemises. Tenez, moi, a mon retour a Paris, il me 
faudra plus de guinze jours d’etude pour m’y remettre. Croyez, monsieur, que l’on 
paie bien cher les applaidissemens du parterre. Cest un matier si penible, que je ne 
consenterai jamais ale donner a ma fille, dit-elle y gagner deux cent mille francs de 
rente.”’ Souvenirs de S, Girardin, vol. ii. p. 412. 
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It is not our intention to give any abridged account of Wilkie’s life, 
which can only be read advantageously when accompanied with the history 
of his works, and of his progress and success in art. He kept, both 
abroad and at home, a very accurate journal of his daily life, uniting a 
critical account of the pictures he saw, his reflections on various branches 
of painting as they occurred at the time, observations on the works of the 
old masters in collections he visited, as well as on the style of his contem- 
poraries, with mention of the visits of friends, patrons, and connoisseurs. 
He also corresponded with Sir J. Beaumont, Sir R. Peel, his friend Collins, 
besides members of his own family ; and, from these sources of informa- 
tion joined, a very clear and full picture of his own life is placed before 
the public eye—most interesting both to those who read it within and 
without the circle of his art. From this we shall make a few extracts on 
parts prominently brought forward by him, or on such as have been ha- 
bitually subjects of particular curiosity with us; but the reader must pe- 
ruse the original very carefully, and repeatedly, to draw from it the mine 








of valuable information it contains. 


Wilkie left Scotland for London on the 20th May, 1805, when he was 
between nineteen and twenty. He took lodgings in Norton Street, New 
Road, and in July he writes to his fellow-student MacDonald the following 


account of the merits of some of the 


‘*The Academy was not opened till 
Monday last. I have been here for up- 
wards of six weeks, and during all that 
time I have been spending money to no 
purpose. I need not be very particular 
in recounting every occurrence that has 
happened since I left you. Let it suffice 
that I landed here safe on the Friday after 
I saw you, and here I amstill. Amongst 
the first things that Ididafter landinghere, 
I went to see the Exhibition at Somerset 
House, with which I was very much 
amused: there were pictures of all de- 
scriptions, some good and some bad ; but 
I understand this year’s exhibition, com- 
paratively, was a very poor one, which 
always will be considered so when the 
principal pictures are portraits. Opie, 
Hoppner, and Lawrence seem to be the 
principal painters in that line; though 
Opie gives great force, yet he surely is a 
dirty painter. The only great historical 
picture in it, and the one that attracted 
most notice, was a picture by West, of 
‘Thetis bringing armour to Achilles,’ 
which was certainly a very grand design, 
but. I did not like it as well as some 
others of Mr. West’s that [ have seen 
since. There was ‘A Boy and an Ass’ 
by Allan in one of the rooms, which I be- 
lieve you must have seen before he left 
Scotland. I think Allan might have done 
it better. He has made dark narrow 
shadows and hard reflected lights, which 
I don’t at all like; but he says that that 
is the way that Opie produces such effects. 
Allan is now gone to try his fortune at 
St. Petersburgh, and sailed from this 
about a fortnight ago, This is certainly 


leading academicians ,— 


a bold adventure ; but he was determined 
to go abroad somewhere or other, and I 
hope he may succeed. Since I came to 
town, I have conversed with some of the 
first artists in the kingdom: I have been 
introduced to Flaxman, Nollekens, Fuseli, 
and West. Mr. Flaxman is the best mo- 
deller we have. I was introduced to him 
by a letter that I brought with me from 
Scotland; and he introduced me to Mr, 
Fuseli, who is the professor of painting 
in the Academy, and a very kind good 
sort of man he is. He questioned me 
about our artists in Edinburgh—inquired 
if Graham painted any. He had heard of 
the fame of Raeburn; he admired the 
works of the celebrated Runciman, and 
asked if I had ever seen his Ossian’s Hall 
at Pennycuick ; he also inquired about 
David Allan, and, for all his bad 
drawing, allowed him a very consi- 
derable degree of merit. A friend of 
mine, who is a very great connoisseur, 
took me to Mr. West’s house, where 
we found that celebrated artist engaged 
in painting a picture; but how much was 
I astonished at his wonderful works, 
which for grandeur of design, clearness of 
colouring, and correct ontline, surpass any 
modern pictures I have yet seen; his 
figures have, no doubt, a flatness about 
them, but, with all his faults, we have not 
a painter that can draw like him. I have 
been seeing a gallery of pictures by Mor- 
land which pleased me very much indeed. 
He seems to have copied nature in every 
thing, and in a manner peculiar to him- 
self. When you look at his pictures you 
see in them the very same figures that we 
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see here every day in the streets, which, 
from the variety and looseness in their 
dress, furm an appearance that is truly 
picturesque, and much superior to our 
peasantry in Scotland. I have also seen 
some pictures by Teniers, which for clear 
touching certainly go to the height of 
human perfection in art: they make all 
other pictures look misty beside them. 
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As for Turner, whom you have heard 
Allan speak of, I do not at all understand 
his method of painting: his designs are 
grand, the effect and colouring natural, 
but his manner of handling is not to my 
taste ; and, although his pictures are not 
large, you must see them from the other 
end of the room before they can satisfy 
the eye,” &c. 


In the September of the same year Wilkie became accidentally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Stodart, on whom he called for the purchase of a piano- 
forte, The pianoforte maker happened to be married to a Wilkie, had 
some taste for painting as well as music, and in the way of business was 
acquainted with the Countess of Mansfield and her son the Earl. Mr. 
Stodart’s was the first portrait which Wilkie drew, and in December he 
was admitted as a student of the Academy. He had also painted the Pit- 


lessie Market for his friend ; and now 


‘¢ The influence of the friendly Stodart 
began to be visible in the fortunes of 
Wilkie. The Earl of Mansfield no sooner 
saw Pitlessie Fair than he felt its beauty 
as a composition, and had enough of old 
Scotland in him to perceive that it was as 
true to the people as the sun is to sum- 
mer: he sought out the painter in his 
obscure abode, where he found him with 
all his pictures and studies around him. 
When Wilkie hung up a small picture or 
two in the window at Charing Cross, he 
put the very modest price of six guineas 
each on them ; but he had now discovered 
that it was cheaper to study in the manse 
of Cults than in the middle of London ; 
and that living models, rich colours, and 
respectable lodgings—all necessary mat- 
ters in a polite art—devoured his sub- 
stance. He had all this in his mind when 
the Earl inquired what his price would be 
for painting him a picture from his study 
of the Village Politicians. The artist an- 
swered fifteen guineas, to which the Earl 
made no answer; and Wilkie, who seems 
to have felt that his strength lay in that 
direction, proceeded to paint the picture, 
as he said, ataventure. Asit approached 
eompletion, the rumour ran that it was a 
work of great genius, and likely to create 
a change in art. It chanced one day that 
Sir George Beaumont and Lord Mul- 
grave were praising the Dutch School, 
when Jackson, who was present, said, if 
they would come with him, he would find 
them a young Scotsman who was second 
to no Dutchman that ever bore a palette 


on his thumb. ‘ We must go and see 
this Scottish wonder, Jackson,’ said Sir 
George ; and they followed him to Wil- 
kie’s abode, where they found the Village 
Politicians all but finished. Two such 
judges could not but see its worth at once, 
and, as they had generosity as well as good 
judgment, they spread the fame of the 
picture round the bright circles to which 
they belonged. They were not only 
pleased with the works of the artist, but 
charmed with the simplicity of the man; 
and being both good judges, and the 
former a landscape painter of eminence, 
saw that he was above the common mark 
—a decided original, in short ; and one, 
too, who found his subjects in the do- 
mestic circles of his native land. They 
did not leave his studio without commis- 
sioning a picture each. The price of the 
one for Sir George Beaumont was fixed at 
fifty guineas. These commissions, whieh 
opened the doors of the temple of fame 
to Wilkie, seem to have uplifted him little. 
He foresaw that the cost of execution 
would, at the rate which he wrought, 
and his consequent outlay, far exceed the 
money they would bring: he felt too that 
his health was failing, and the last guinea 
ready to leave his pocket ; nor did he fail 
to feel that in portrait, where his hope 
of subsistence lay, other artists, with their 
smooth and elegant flattery of pencil, car- 
ried away the chief sitters and the high 
prices. Yet in his letters of that time, 
when fame and fortune were in the balance, 
little of hope or of fear is expressed,’’ &c. 


The Village Politicians brought the young artist at once into fame in 
the public eve, and his talent was acknowledged and estimated by his 
brethren. Haydon, then a fellow-student, vowed that in dramatic force it 
rivalled all but Raphael, and others less enthusiastic admired the group- 
ing, the dramatic excellence of the story, and the force andvariety of 
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character in the chief heads. There was a daily crowd to see it. Mr. 
Angerstein declared that his picture had all the spirit of Teniers and the 
humour of Hogarth. This led immediately to new patronage. At the 
time when Wilkie was painting his Sunday Morning and his Rent Day— 
his next order—he became acquainted with his countryman Andrew Wil- 
son, an artist who subsequently distinguished himself in landscape, and 
particularly as a connoisseur in foreign paintings (he bought the Vandyke 
portraits in Genoa, which are in Sir Robert Peel’s collection), and he 
filled the situation of Professor of Drawing in the College of Sandhurst, 
and of Master of the Trustees’ Academy in Scotland, with reputation. 
When he returned from Italy the second time, in 1806, he heard of 
Wilkie among his old associates, as a young artist of more than ordinary 





promise, and desired to become acquainted with him. 


‘¢ ¢ We met,’ says Andrew Wilson, in a 
letter from Genoa, written after the death 
of Sir David, at the request of his bio- 
grapher, ‘ we met, for the first time, one 
morning at William Thomson’s; there 
were present, besides Wilkie, young Hay- 
don, William Havel, David Maclagan, 
and a Mr. Callendar, all seemingly very 
intimate; and I was told that it was their 
practice to meet in this way at one an- 
other’s lodgings to converse about art. 
To be admitted into such a society was 
very agreeable to me. Wilkie I always 
found very cheerful; and as we did not 
devote the whole of our time to the pro- 
fessed object of our meeting, on one oc- 
casion, after some solicitation, he sung us 
one of Liston’s songs, and imitated him 
in voice and manner so happily that I all 
but thought I heard that eminent actor’s 
voice. One peculiarity I could not help 
noticing ; when any thing was said that 
Wilkie did not clearly understand, he did 
not hesitate to stop the conversation till 
it was explained : this to me seemed odd, 
especially as some of the explanations re- 
quired were about simple matters in art. 
Most young men I then thought would 
have scrupled to appear ignorant; but I 
have since seen enough to set down this 
practice of his as a proof of superior un- 
derstanding. Next day Wilkie came with 
Haydon to see the paintings which I had 
brought from Italy: they told me that 
Thomas Hope permitted artists to see his 
pictures during one day in the week. I 
went with Wilkie to the gallery regularly 
for several weeks : the study of the Dutch 
and Flemish masters, of whom I did not 
know much before, was a source of in- 
finite pleasure. Wilkie’s remarks were 


always accurate, and he would dwell for a 
whole morning on two or three pictures, 
I was so much delighted with his obser- 
vations and enthusiasm, that I expressed 
a wish to see his own works, but his last 
finished picture had gone to Somerset 
House, and the Exhibition was not opened. 
I continued my visits to Mr. Hope’s gal- 
lery with Wilkie, and extended them also 
to the galleries of the Marquis of Stafford 
and Mr, Angerstein. I did not perceive 
that the sudden fame of Wilkie made the 
smallest change: he continued the same 
modest man and the same anxious student, 
after the exhibition of The Village Poli- 
ticians, as he was before. Indeed, he 
rather seemed to avoid notice, and to ate 
tach himself the more to his early coms 
panions in art. Before the Exhibition 
closed he had begun his picture of The 
Blind Fiddler. He had taken lodgings 
beyond Tottenham Court Road, partly for 
his health, and partly to avoid interrup- 
tions from ill-timed visitors. I sometimes 
took breakfast with him, and it was there 
I became acquainted with Jackson the 
painter. I remember the quiet glee with 
which Wilkie told us, that one day Ban- 
nister the actor called, and was shown in 
while he was sitting on a low seat, dressed 
as a woman, with a looking-glass before 
him, performing the part of model for 
himself. Wilkie was not the man to be 
in the least discomposed at being found in 
such a plight. Bannister gazed on him 
for a moment or so, and said, ‘I need 
not introduce myself.’ ‘ Truly no,’ said 
Wilkie; ‘ I know you very well; but you 
see I can’t move lest I spoil the folds of 
my petticoat. Iam for the present an 
old woman, very much at your service.’ 


Sir George Beaumont, the enlightened and liberal judge and patron of 
art, himself an artist of no inferior rank, and the attached friend of 
Wilkie, is thus introduced to the reader. 


‘¢ Wilkie, having finished the picture 
of the Blind Fiddler, turned his thoughts 


on Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage, and 
called forth all his skill to work it up to 
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the ideas of Sir George Beaumont ; who, 
as he had not interposed with his criti- 
cism during the progress of The Blind 
Fiddler, was the more entitled to be heard 
where he could have no interest save in 
the artist’s success. The critic was strong 
where the artist was weak. He was a 
scholar as well as a man of taste; de- 
scended too from a line of kings and em- 
perors ; conversant with the history and 
character of the times of which the artist 
desired to give a lively image ; and, more 
than all, had much of that loftiness of 
soul which the man must share in who 
paints patriots and heroes. He was a 
gentleman delicate in all that affected the 
feelings of men of genius. With what 
graceful tenderness he hints the defects 
which he observed in the colouring of The 
Blind Fiddler. ‘ Save me from myself,’ 
says Sir George, ‘ is as rational a petition 
in painting as in morals: some peculiar 
colour is always striving to get the better 
of an artist—some finesse in pencilling, 
under the pretence of neatness, splendour, 
or dispatch, is for ever ready to take pos- 
session of him, and requires all his vigi- 


lance to oppose. I have endeavoured to 
detect something in you of this kind, that 
I might mention it as a warning. I per- 
ceive, or I think I perceive, a tendency to 
—what shall I call it?—a metallic ap- 
pearance in some parts of the drapery of 
the woman with the child, particularly 
about the apron and the head-dress of the 
child. Round the blind man, also, there 
is a sort of slaty smoothness more than 
one observes in nature: this appears in 
his stockings and in various parts of his 
dress. I must again remind you that 
these appearances are so slight that I 
almost doubted whether I should mention 
them ; but, on consideration, I thought I 
should ill act the part of a friend, did I 
not warn you in time ; for a manner once 
established is, I verily believe, invincible. 
As to any particular colour gaining upon 
you, I see no symptoms of it at present; 
when I do I shall not fail to act the part 
of a flapper. Do not trouble yourself to 
answer this: you are much better em- 
ployed, and will accept this mark of my 
good wishes as intended.’ ” 


In another letter, written soon after the one above, Sir George adds, 


‘¢ T know few things more unpleasing 
in a picture than too great smoothness : 
there are no objects in nature perfectly 
smooth except polished objects and glass ; 
all other objects are varied by innumer- 
able lights, reflections, and breken tints: 
perhaps no man ever understood this fact 
better than Rembrandt; and it is this 
which renders his drag, his scratch with 


The pictures of the “ Sick Lady,” 


the pencil-stick, and his touch With the 
palette-knife, so true to nature, and so 
delicious to an eye capable of being 
charmed by the treasures of the palette: 
and it is the want of this which renders 
Wouvermans and other painters of high 
excellence in other respects comparatively 
insipid.’ ’’ 


the “ Jew’s Harp,” and the “ Cut 


Finger,” are the next productions of the artist’s pencil, and their progress 
is mentioned in much detail in the journal which Wilkie kept of his daily 
employments and of the events of his life. 


The narrative of this daily journal 
(says his biographer) has been allowed to 
flow on in its full and simple detail till 
the history of the pictures of the Sick 
Lady, the Jew’s Harp, and the Cut Finger, 
was completed. From these entries 
genius, whilst contending with difficulties, 
may derive consolation, and even dul- 
ness, which believes that labour can ac- 
complish every thing, may be cheered 
from the toils of Wilkie. None of these 
three works came at once from the 
fashioner’s hand; the reigning sentiment 
was indeed present to the painter’s mind 
from the first; but all of an auxiliary na- 
ture, all that goes to heighten the effect, 
or illustrate the sentiment, rose slowly, I 
had almost said reluctantly, on his fancy. 
He listened with astonishing composure 
to all who came with counsel on their 


lips ; he rejected no advice without duly 
considering it; he hesitated at no ex- 
periment either of colour or arrangement; 
he boggled at no labour if it promised 
amendment. He rose early to his studies, 
and, in spite of continuous visits, wrought 
late; he was not a painter by fits and 
starts, nor had he any cause to complain 
that particular times and seasons were re- 
quired to the operations of his fancy : 
when the light of the day was clear, he 
wrought without regarding whether it was 
winter or summer, seed-time, or harvest. 
When he had finished his labours at his 
lodgings, he went to the Academy, and 
drew from living and dead models with all 
the ardour of a student in his first quar- 
ter’s attendance ; and, as he knew that the 
English school was reproached for imper- 
fection in drawing, he drew diligently 
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from the antique marbles, and, though he of outline, he never failed to seize the sen- 
did not always reach their flowing delicacy _timent of the original,’’ &c. 


In 1810 he painted a small picture called the “ Man with the Girl’s 
Cap ” for the Exhibition ; before, however, the gallery was open to the 
public, Wilkie received a letter from Sir George Beaumont informing him 
that West thought it best that the picture should be withdrawn, as not 
equal to his former productions ; and he also said that the prevailing 
opinion was, among the artist's | friends in the Council, that it would be 


prudent to withdraw it. 


‘* But the cause of the withdrawal of 
this picture from the exhibition has been 
imputed by some to the rising fame of 
Edward Bird, whose pictures, formed in 
the same domestic and familiar walk of 
life and manners as those of Wilkie, had 
already attracted much attention. Bird’s 
Game of Put, and his Village Choristers, 
which he sent to the Exhibition, were in 
the eyes, it seems, of the Council, more 
than a match for Wilkie’s Man with the 
Girl’s Cap, and in a fit of satisfaction or 
alarm they advised, as we have seen, its 
withdrawal. The Scotsman had reigned 
three years, and some of his brethren who 
disliked him for the sudden fame he had 
achieved, saw without a sigh that reign 
about to close; others, whose walk. was 
in the high historic, beheld with pleasure 
the downfall of the pan-and-spoon style, 
as they scoffingly called that of Wilkie: 
even the great painter himself, a timid 
and diffident man, was for atime daunted, 
and silently, and in his own quiet way, 
resigned his place to the new candidate. 
We have seen when Cromek introduced 
Bird to Wilkie, the latter liked his com- 
positions much; but that, on asecond ex- 
amination, he abated his admiration a 
little, and I remember, when I saw Cro- 
mek in London during the spring of 1810, 
he spoke to me of Bird as a genius who 


had already conquered Wilkie with his 
own weapons, and concluded his eulogium 
by saying, ‘Gad, Sir, he’s predestined 
to humble your tall thin countryman, who 
is as silent as the grave, and as proud as 
Lucifer.’ Bird, in his happiest moods, 
never reached the vigour of character, the 
dramatic skill, or the fine proprieties of 
Wilkie ; but this was hid at the time from 
the eyes of almost all the friends of the 
latter: the Council of the Academy ad- 
vised him to retire from the contest, and 
come, if he could, to the next Exhibition 
in greater strength. That men of taste, 
experienced, too, in art, with the best 
pictures of the Dutch and Flemish schools 
before them when they spoke, could see 
in the best pictures which Bird had yet 
painted aught to make the painter of The 
Village Politicians, The Blind Fiddler, or 
The Rent Day, alarmed for his laurels, 
seems most strange: there could be no 
doubt that the picture, which he too 
rashly withdrew, though limited in sub- 
ject, would have maintained Wilkie’s po- 
sition in art, and kept its place against all 
opposition. He began to feel this when 
it was too late to retrace his steps; and 
he felt, too, that it was safer to follow his 
own bent than the advice of forty coun- 
sellors.’’ 


As it is not our intention to follow the successive steps of Wilkie's pro- 


fessional life, but rather to make a selection of a few passages which may 
convey an idea of his knowledge of his favourite art, and his devotedness 
to it, we select a letter which, in 1823, he wrote to Sir J. Beaumont on 








the subject of colouring. 


‘* Many hearty thanks for your very 
kind letter. Your opinions upon the 
qualities of colour and surface in pictures 
I have always agreed with, and your pre- 
sent illustrations of them I think exceed- 
ingly happy and convincing. Coldness of 
tone, and smoothness and dryness of sur- 
face, have certainly—what you urge as the 
surest proof of inferiority—the want of 
the appearance of a monied value. That 
they never sell for so much as richly- 
coloured pictures is quite conclusive. I 
only wish that such arguments as you 

Gent. Maga, Vor, XX. 


have used, and the authorities you have 
quoted, would have their due weight upon 
those who guide, if not the taste of the 
public, at least the taste of artists upon 
this point ; those artists I mean who paint 
large pictures for the Exhibition. The 
decline of all schools of colouring appears 
to be into whiteness, and into those cor- 
responding tints of common-place chilli- 
ness that can alone harmonise with white. 
If I might point out to you another de- 
fect, very prevalent of late in our pic- 
tures, and one of the same contracted 
R 
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character with those you so happily illus- 
trate, it would be that of the want of 
breadth, and in others a perpetual divi- 
sion and subdivision of parts, to give what 
their perpetrators call space ; add to this 
a constant disturbing and torturing of 
every thing, whether in light or in shadow, 
by a niggling touch, to produce fulness 
of subject. This is the very reverse of 
what we see in Cuyp or Wilson, and 
even, with all his high finishing, in Claude. 
I have been warning our friend Collins 
against this, and was also urging young 
Landseer to beware of it; and in what I 
have been doing lately myself, have been 
studying much from Rembrandt and from 


Cuyp, so as to acquire what the great 
masters succeeded so well in, namely, that 
power by which the chief objects, and 
even the minute finishing of parts, tell 
over everything that is meant to be sub- 
ordinate in their pictures. Sir Joshua 
had this remarkably, and could even 
make the features of the face tell over 
everything, however strongly painted. I 
find that repose and breadth in the 
shadows and half-tints do a great deal 
towards it. Zoffany’s figures derive great 
consequence from this, and I find that 
those who have studied light and shadow 
the most, never appear to fail in it,” &c. 


In 1826 he was in Italy, and his journal in March of that year contains 
an account of the ancient decorations of Pompeii, and of the style and 


colouring of the ancient painters. 


‘¢ T pass to that so peculiarly striking 
to an artist, viz. the paintings on the 
walls of the houses. This mode of de- 
coration appears to have been used as 
much in ancient times as it is still in 
modern Italy, and, instead of being done 
by stamps as here, or by printed paper as 
in England, entirely by the hand of the 
artist. The ornaments consist of ara- 
besque, with panellings, architectural 
ornaments, and square or ruund medal- 
lions, representing subjects of poetry or 
of fancy; in other places stucco bas- 
reliefs, (the grounds painted of a deep blue, 
or other colour, like cameos) take the 
place of pictures ; and sometimes the ar- 
chitectural ornaments are put in a kind of 
perspective. For all this only one sort of 
material is used, water-colour or tempera ; 
neither oil, varnish, wax, or fresco, seem 
at all to have been known or used by 
them. In the decorative part the colours 
are very unbroken, so much so that one 
may tell the colours used. The ochres, 
yellow and red, are very strongly marked. 
Indian red, or something like it, is very 
perceptible. A green, of coppery origin, 
is also shewn by its partial changes. The 
blues, dark and light, have much vivid- 
ness, and much of that airy purity that 
belongs to lapis lazuli. ‘There is a red, 
too, possessing much of the quality and 
brilliancy of Chinese vermillion. The 
material on which these are laid is white 
stucco or plaster, which seems to imbibe, 
from its absorbency, a faint shade of the 
colour to the depth of the eighth of an 
inch below the surface. One thing that 


On the same subject he also writes 
‘¢In Naples I have been highly inte- 


rested with what remains of ancient paint- 
ing as well as sculpture, arts much less 


presses itself very strongly upon me, after 
seeing these Greek pictures, both at Pom- 
peii and at Portici, is their seulptural cha- 
racter. They are little more than coloured 
bas-reliefs. Of those qualities distinct 
from sculpture and peculiar to painting 
they have little. The arrangement of the 
figures, their positions (so often in profile), 
their almost ignorance of foreshortening, 
their want of distance, the receding of 
groups, and, above all, their want of ma- 
thematical perspective, seem to deprive 
their works of all that gives to painting in 
modern times its right to be considered dis- 
tinct andindependent among the sister-arts. 
It is true, that, taking these as specimens, 
such as an inferior Roman city could fur- 
nish, the arts in the capitol must have 
been distinguished for much higher qua- 
lities. Expression, thought, sentiment, 
colour, and even manual dexterity, appear 
eminently conspicuous ; and some of the 
figures, for beauty, elegance, and for com- 
position, indicate a power to have been 
common then, that even the happiest ef- 
forts of modern art have never surpassed. 
Add to this, that these works run into 
none of the defects which the superabund- 
ance of sciences in more recent times has 
given rise to. Yet it may be asked, are 
not these a branch of sculpture, rather 
than of painting in its distinct class? or 
may it not be that painting, in its in- 
fancy, is a child of sculpture, which, un- 
like the early perfection of its parent, 
comes only to maturity and independence 
in the most advanced stages of society ?”’ 


to Sir F. Chantrey. 
allied now than they appear to have been 


in the time of the Greeks, when statues 
and bas-reliefs were painted or wrought 
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in party-coloured marble, and when pic- 
tures were coloured sculptures in every 
thing but the flat surface. Now, the di- 
vision of labour has separated them widely. 
The marble is confined to form alone, and 
the picture, with the help of foreshorten- 
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belongs now to an independent art. Thus 
are we disposed to extol the craft to which 
we are attached. It is for you to show 
that sculpture has improved in modern 
times ; I think I could demonstrate that 
painting has.’’ 


ing and of linear and aérial perspective, 


The revival of a very high style of painting, both in manner and subject, 
in imitation or rivalry of the early masters of the art, by the modern Ger- 
mans, with great pretensions and great merits, is at present a subject of 
no common curiosity to the lovers of painting both in England and abroad, 
both as regards its future aims and what it has already done ; and Wilkie, 
when in Germany, not only became acquainted with the principal artists, 





as Cornelius, &c. but paid all due attention to their works. 


** Of this school, (he writes from 
Rome,) our own countrymen here have, 
by their studies, done us credit; and 
though some arrived unprepared for study, 
and ignorant of what to study, others have 
acquired what may hereafter be useful at 
home, if they can resist the prevailing 
taste and tendency of our Exhibition. But 
the German artists appear to form a class 
both new and distinct—are more of a sect 
than a school. They have abjured all the 
blandishments of modern art, and have 
gone back to the apostolic age of paint- 


ing ; have begun where Raphael began, by 
studying Raphael’s master, in hopes the 
same schooling may a second time produce 
an equally successful scholar. They af- 
fect the dress of that early period, and in 
their pictures imitate the dry simplicity 
of its improved taste ; and such is their 
devotedness, that two of them have 
changed their religion from Lutheran to 
Catholic, to feel with more intensity the 
subjects of the Italian master, making 
their art a religious profession rather than 
a worldly occupation.”’ 


And in another letter written from Kensington, to his friend Mr. James 
Hall, at Rome, on the same subject, he says. 


** In your visit to Italy you will be fre- 
quently struck, as you will be in every 
quarter reminded of it (i.e. the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin by Bartolomeo,) by the 
works of the period of the early growth of 
the art. These, with the greatness after- 
wards attained, have somewhat the con- 
nection of cause and effect. The Ger- 
man students, with the labours of one of 
whom you have interested me, have 
founded their process of study upon this— 
that by the study of the same materials 
with Raphael they might arrive at the 
same excellence. This, though in their 
hands carried to excess, with a kind of 
heraldic minuteness and detail bordering 
too much on Albert Durer, is yet a more 
reasonable system than that of Mengs and 


David, who, with an aim the converse of - 


Bernini in reducing marble to the pic- 
turesque, have imposed upon painting the 
feeling and restraints of ancient sculpture. 
Still in the works of these Germans, 
which I admired extremely, there is too 
much left out, and dispensed with, for 
qualities long left behind in the march of 
invention. The world that has once seen 
the grandeur of Michael Angelo, and the 
breadth of Rembrandt, is incapable of 
being excited by early simplicity; it is 
only as a part of a study, and not as a 
whole, that it is valuable : and could their 
system serve us, which I think it may, as 
the Border Minstrelsy did Sir Walter Scott, 
it would be to any student a most ad- 
mirable groundwork for a new style of 
art.’’ 


In 1828 Wilkie was in Spain, where he resided several months, dili- 
gently and enthusiastically employed in studying the noble specimens of 
Titian, and Velasquez, and Murillo, to be found there. It is from this 
visit that he formed his high admiration of the colouring of these great 
masters, and in consequence the alteration of his own style. 


‘The Escurial, above all, (he writes,) 
has been a source of satisfaction. This 
immense fabric, at once a palace, a cathe- 
dral, and a convent, stands in a desert on 


the acclivity of the Guadarama mountains, 
nearly thirty miles distant, yet clearly seen 
from Madrid. No one can approach it, 
or pass its threshold, but with awe and 
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respect: besides its own proper splen- 
dour, it has many other objects of deep 
interest. Under its grand altar, in a gor- 
geous mausoleum, are deposited the ashes 
of the monastic Charles the Fifth, while 
hard by, in a neglected room, or rather 
passage, hangs, like a mouldy escutcheon, 
the famous apotheosis of that monarch, by 
Titian. Indeed, here, in this vast build- 
ing, are numerous works of various merits 
and pretensions ; you have domes, ceil- 
ings, and cloisters, painted by one of the 
Pellegrinis and Luca Giordano ; the latter 
of whom, with Ribera, the Spagnoletto of 
Italian art, you meet with at every turn. 
There are Raphaels, Rubenses, Vandykes, 
Tintorettos, and Paul Veroneses; but, 
above all, the number of the Titians sur- 
prised me. It looks like the very work- 
shop of this master ;—one I sought for, 
with great expectation, which you well 
know from the sketch Mr. West had. The 
picture is alone at one end of the great 
hall of the refectory, and its merits for 
beauty of composition and arrangement of 
colours we would agree upon; but to in- 
quire why it is without the usual tones of 
his other works would, were you present, 
be to throw down the apple of discord. It 
neither wants strength nor lustre, but it is 
without glazing and without transparency, 
and destitute of that rich external glow 
which distinguishes the labours of Titian. 
On returning to Madrid, to the Museum 
of the Prado, Titian still continues su- 
preme of the Italian school. The Bac- 
chanals of his earlier style, a companion 
to Bacchus and Ariadne, is a delicious 
piece of colouring. But the Spanish 
school is, to a stranger, the great object of 
interest. The works of Juan Battista 


Juanes, Morales, and Alonzo Cano, are 
much admired here ; but they would not, 
I think, detain you long from Velasquez 
and Murillo, who give originality to the 
school of Spain. Of the former there are 
from sixty to seventy pictures, portraits, 
histories, fancy subjects, and landscapes. 
An Infanta in a court dress, and a Dwarf, 
appear to me the finest works it is possi- 
ble to conceive. There is much resem- 
blance between Velasquez and the works 
of some of the chiefs of the English 
school ; but, ofall, Raeburn resembles him 
most, in whose square touch in heads, hands, 
and accessories, I see the very counter- 
part in the Spaniard. It is true this mas- 
ter is one that every true painter must in 
his heart admire: he is as fine in some 
instances in colour as Titian ; but, to me, 
this is his weak point, being most fre- 
quently cold, black, and without transpa- 
rency. For handling, no one surpasses 
him ; but, in colour, Reynolds is much 
beyond him, and so is Murillo. Com- 
pared with Murillo, indeed, he has greater 
talent; more the founder of a school, 
more capable of giving a new direction to 
art; he has displayed the philosophy of 
art,—but Murillo has concealed it, and 
we are surprised that art and address can 
do so much. One wonders, too, that 
sheer simplicity should be so little behind 
them. In painting an intelligent portrait 
Velasquez is nearly unrivalled; but, 
where he attempts simple nature, or 
sacred subjects, he is far inferior to Mu- 
rillo. These remarks I make with the 
best works of Velasquez before me, and 
without having seen the Moses striking 
the Rock, said to be the best work of 
Murillo.” 


We must add another brief extract on this very interesting subject of 
the Spanish painters. Wilkie having seen the Murillos at Seville, writes, 


“The Capuchin Convent here has, 
with respect to Murillo, much the same 
interest that the Escurial has with regard 
to Titian. Pictures of his latter years, 
some hastily produced, unfinished, un- 
glazed,—remaining as he left them, un- 
changed and untouched. On the right- 
side altars, and over the grand altar, 
are together near twenty pictures; the 
only works I have yet seen without 
the toning so cssential in the works of 
this master..... Hospital of la Caridad, 
great picture of Moses Striking the Rock, 
and Christ Feeding the Multitude. Both 
high placed and badly lighted ; look grey 
and dry; but both are finished and studied 
pictures; figures with great relief and 
roundness ; colour argentine rather than 


golden, and possessing little depth or rich- 
ness, the flesh being that to which all other 
tints are subordinate....... For female 
and infantine beauty he is the Correggio 
of Spain; for colouring also he may be 
allowed to claim a comparison, and that is 
no light matter. His labours, with those 
of Francesco Zurbaran, have given to 
Seville much of that interest in Spain that 
Parma or Venice have in Italy. The 
Escurial is quite a mine of art; of Titian 
there are twenty-seven pictures ; some of 
the highest excellence, some unfinished, 
and of his latter years. There are also 
endless frescoes on the domes, ceilings, 
staircases, and cloisters, of Giordano and 
Pellegrini. The Museum of Art contains 
also a superb collection of the Italian 
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school. Titian is here also in the ascend- 
ant, He has, at least, thirty pictures ; 
his Bacchanals, Venus and Adonis, and 


his equestrian portrait of Charles the Fifth, 
are superb productions,” &c. 


The general results of his thoughts on the subject of colouring are 


given in the following passage. 


‘¢ After seeing all the fine pictures in 
France, Italy, and Germany, one must 
come to this conclusion, that colour, if not 
the first, is at least an essential quality in 
painting. No master has as yet main- 
tained his ground beyond his own time 
without it. Butin oil painting it is rich- 
ness and depth alone that can do justice 
to the material. Upon this subject every 
prejudice with which I left home is, if any 
thing, not only confirmed but increased. 
What Sir Joshua wrote, and what our 
friend Sir George so often supported, was 
right, and, after seeing what I have seen, 
I am not now to be talked out of it. With 
us, as you know, every young exhibitor 
with pink, white, and blue, thinks him- 
self a colourist like Titian, than whom, 
perhaps, no painter is more misrepre- 
sented or misunderstood. I saw myself, 
at Florence, his famous Venus upon an 
easel, with Kirkup and Wallis by me. 
This picture, so often copied, and every 
copy a fresh mistake, is what I expected 
it to be, deep, yet brilliant ; indescribable 
in its hues, yet simple beyond example in 
its execution and its colouring. Its flesh 
(O! how our friends at home would stare!) 
is a simple, sober, mixed up tint, and, 
apparently, like your skies, completed 
while wet. Noscratchings, no hatchings, 
no scambling, nor multiplicity of repe- 
titions, no ultramarine lakes nor vermil- 
lions, not evena mark of the brush visible, 
all seemed melted in the fat and glowing 
mass, solid yet transparent, giving the 


nearest approach to life that the painter’s 
art has ever yet reached. This picture is, 
perhaps, defective in its arrangement, but 
in its painting quite admirable. Nowcan 
nothing like this ever be done again? Is 
such toning really not to be reproduced ? 
I wish to believe the talent exists, and am 
sure the material exists. But we have 
now got another system ; our criterion of 
judging is changed ; we prefer a something 
else, or, what is still more blinding, there 
is a something else we mistake for it. 
Another picture, with which I was greatly 
pleased, was the Assumption of the Virgin, 
by Fra. Bartolomeo, at Lucca. This pic- 
ture, painted by a monk before the time 
of Raphael, and in the retirement of a 
convent, has, with the finer qualities of 
the period of Raphael,* superadded all the 
inventions in colour and effect of Rubens 
and Rembrandt. This is a style for Hi/- 
ton to follow ; brightness and richness are 
here combined. West often talked of this 
picture; and our friend Woodburn used 
to say he would place it by the side of the 
Transfiguration. I perhaps say more of 
colour than I ought, this, as you know, 
being with some of our friends the dis- 
putable subject. Sir George Beaumont 
used to remark that water-coloured draw- 
ings had tainted our exhibitions. I have 
observed throughout my travels this dif- 
ference between the pictures of the pre- 
sent day and the old masters, that they 
are never found in the same room, and 
seldom in the same gallery. Collectors 





* On this picture of Bartolomeo, Wilkie writes in equally high praise in his Journal. 
See vol. II. p. 451. ‘* This one work seems to combine the character and composition 
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of Raphael with the deep tone of Titian, and the qualities of yet more recent applica- 
tion, the light, and shade, and rotundity of Rembrandt, with the brilliancy of Rubens. 
Let it not be said that it was left for the Bolognese painters to produce the union of 
all excellence ; here it is done to their hands in the infancy of art. Here a monk, in 
the retirement of the cloister, shut out from the taunts and criticisms of the world, 
seems to have anticipated, in his early time, all that his art could arrive at in its most 
advanced maturity ; and this he has been able to do without the usual blandishments 
of the more recent periods, and with all the higher qualities peculiar to the age in 
which helived. This is a symmetrical composition ; the arrangement is most admirable. 
The characters have all the dignity the subject requires, excepting only the celestial 
ones ; their expression is not so elevated as Raphael would have made them, nor the 
drawing of the figures so pure.: The picture may have suffered a little in cleaning, and 
I am told has done so from retouching ; yet, considering its age, its condition is re- 
markably good, and the effect impressive and brilliant. The shadows are both deep 
and warm, the lights bright and rich, the colours remarkable in being strong, almost 
unbroken, and yet harmonious. Here are the gay colours of Rubens, the deep colours 
of Titian, and the utmost strength of the opposing colours of the Roman school, 
reduced into perfect tone and union,’’ 
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here (never) place them together in the 
same room, and artists seem content with 
the exclusion. The Duke of Bedford 
seems actuated by the same feeling. He 
has parted with his old pictures, intending 
to collect modern pictures in their place. 


He perhaps judges that they cannot be 
amalgamated together. This isa prejudice 
that painters themselves should get rid of. 
He once asked me to paint a companion 
to his Teniers ; he had then no thoughts 
of parting with it,’’ &c. 


We shall conclude our extracts on these professional subjects with some 
account of the principles of painting prevalent in England. The following 
observations on the defective principles of the English school, and on their 
imperfect views of art, in a letter to his friend Mr. Collins, are well 


worthy of remark. 


‘¢T need not detail to you what I have 
seen in the Escurial, in Madrid, or Seville; 
it is general ideas alone I wish to advert 
to. Being the only member of our acade- 
my who has seen Spain, perhaps it is to 
be regretted that I see it with an acknow- 
ledged bias or prejudice, in which I fear 
scarcely any will participate. With some 
of my kindest friends, indeed, much of 
what I have seen and thought will cast 
between us an influence like the apple of 
discord ; and if some of our youths, with 
less matured minds,—while I write this 
with one hand, fancy me covering my face 
with the other,—should venture now that 
an entrance to the mysterious land has 
been opened, across the Bidassoa, what a 
conflict intestimony there would be. The 
spiritual Velasquez, whose principle and 
practice Sir Thomas Lawrence so justly 
calls the true philosophy of art, would be 
rendered with all the dash and splash that 
tongue, pen, or pencil, is capable of, while 
the simple Murillo, perhaps despised like 
Goldsmith, for his very excellence, would 
have his Correggio-like tones transformed 
into the flowery gaudiness of a coloured 
print. Even the glorious Titian, in this 
last stronghold, where his virgin surface 
will probably remain longest untouched, 
might have his Apotheosis and his Last 
Supper dressed up according to the newest 
mien of blues, pinks, and yellows, adapted 
to the supposed taste of the picture-seeing 
public. But the system which we depre- 
cate is, after all, now confined to our own 
school, or to our own time. Luca Giordano 
and Tiepolo have tried it with sufficient 
talent and eclat to prove that neither the 
one nor the other (the principle being 
wrong) could be warrant for its lasting suc- 
cess. There is one test by which all artists 
returning from abroad should try them. 
selves. You know the small hand which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds painted the first after 
his return from Rome: it is in something 
like this that is summed up to me all the 
law and the commandments. In viewing 
some of the finest works I have been often 
reminded of Sir Joshua by their finest 
qualities. At Bayonne is a parcel of 





prints waiting my arrival: among them 
are three from Reynolds. These, coming 
as I do from Velasquez and Titian, seem 
the work of a kindred spirit. With these 
are also some prints from works of myown, 
which, as from my picture at Munich, I 
have learned an useful lesson. They 
strengthen me in what I felt most doubt- 
ful, and weaken my confidence in what I 
felt most assured of. I feel the wisdom 
of Sir George Beaumont’s advice, to re- 
flect that white is not light, and that de- 
tail is not finish. A casual remark in one 
of your own letters, though I have before 
noticed it to you, has made a deep im- 
pression. Your observation on seeing 
the surface of my picture of the Penny 
Wedding in the Royal Cottage, Windsor, 
was unexpected, but has been hearty and 
useful to me, for I have since adopted it 
as a principle. With me no starved sur~ 
face now, no dread of oil, no perplexity 
for fear of change. Your manner of 
painting a sky is the manner in which I 
try to paint a whole picture. Much as I 
might learn from Spain, and from her 
arts, you as a landscape painter could 
learn but little, excepting only from some 
works of Velasquez, who, in landscape, is 
a brilliant exception to the Spanish school. 
Of him I saw a large landscape at Madrid, 
that for breadth and richness I have sel- 
dom seen equalled. Titian seemed his 
model ; and I could venture to fancy that 
in it Sir George Beaumont and Sir Joshua 
would have recognised their beau-ideal of 
landscape. It was too abstract to have 
much detail or imitation ; but it had the 
very same sun we see, and the air we 
breathe, the very soul and spirit of nature. 
I return highly satisfied with my journey : 
the seven months and ten days passed in 
Spain I may reckon as the best employed 
time of my professional life, the only part 
of my residence abroad for which I may 
be fairly envied by my brethren in art. 
To be all eye, all ear, and all recollection, 
has been my object ; yet, after all I could 
note down or bring away, much must still 
be intrusted to thememory. Spain is the 
wild unpoached game-preserve of Europe, 
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in which I have had six months’ freedom 
to myself alone, and, in returning among 
you all again, must guard myself against 
attributing to the merit of the teller that 
interest which belongs exclusively to the 
story itself, I hope to be with you before 
the close of the Exhibition. I know 
already howit looks: you have got some 
beautiful things in it. Sir Thomas (Law- 


rence) has got all the beauties of fashion, 
and Turner, I fear, will be as violent as 
ever. Ihave some doubt if Danby will 
succeed often ; quantity and multitude 
cannot legitimate. I shall have to refresh 
my memory, however, in the extraordinary 
styles of the English school, and to know 
what disposition of colours is the go for 
the season among the exhibitors,” &c. 


Having confined ourselves altogether to the painter, it would not be 
fair to conclude without allowing one feature of the man to appear in the 
portrait. We do not speak of Wilkie’s general character, which was most 
amiable and worthy of his name; but we must extract an amusing 
anecdote of that patriotic ardour, which seems to distinguish the inhabi- 
tants of every nation, exactly in proportion as no other persons can see 
any thing in the beloved country to admire or esteem. 


‘¢T remember once, on my way with 
Wilkie (says Mr. Cunningham) toa Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, in the earlier days of 
our acquaintance, I told him of an old 
Scotch lady, such as he loved to draw, 
who resided at Brook Green. ‘ Ay, ay,’ 
said he, ‘she maun bea nice body.’ ‘ In- 
deed ‘she is,’ I replied; ‘she refused my 
offer of earnest money when I took 
lodgings in her house, saying, ‘ Na, na, 
put up your money, man ; ye’re a Scotch- 
man, and will pay me.’ ‘ That’s true,’ 
I said, and I looked on her curiously ; 
‘but Iam glad to hear you are of that 
land yourself.’ ‘’Deed, Sir, I’m frae 
Edinburgh.’ ‘ Weel then, Madam, I may 
say we are acquainted, for my father was 
an Edinburgh man, at least he came from 
Ratho, and that’sas bad.’ ‘ Ratho! (she 
said, with a sudden change of voice,) I 
have na heard that sound these thirty 
years. J am a Ratho woman, and my 
maiden name was Somerville.’ Wilkie 
exclaimed with much earnestness, ‘ Ay, 
really now, was your father frae Ratho ?>— 
so was mine ;’ and the hearty soul-warm 
shake of the hand which he then gave me 
I shall, as long as I breathe, remember 
with delight. On pursuing the matter 
further, we found that Wilkie’s father and 
mine came from the same lands, viz. the 
farms of Upper and Nether Goger. Wilkie 
was a warm but not blind lover of his 
country: in the sight of Englishmen, in- 
deed, he was regarded as one who half 
shut his eyes to all other merit save the 
Caledonians. ‘Thomson; ye maun be 
a Scotch Thomson, I’ll warrant,’ said 
Wilkie to Henry Thomson, as they sat 
together for the first time at an Academy 


dinner. ‘I’m of that ilk, sir,’ was his 
reply ; ‘my father was a Scotchman.’ 
‘ Was he really,’ exclaimed Wilkie, grasp- 
ing the other’s hand quite brotherly ; 
‘and my mother was Irish!’ ‘ Ay, ay, 
was she really ;’ and the hand relaxed its 
fervour; ‘and I was born in England.’ 
Wilkie let go Thomson’s hand altogether, 
turned his back on him, and indulged in 
no further conversation. My friend Thom- 
son, a wit as well as a painter, perhaps 
caricatured this conversation; but I re- 
member it was received as true to the 
spirit of Wilkie when it was first told. 
His love of country was not more remark- 
able than his prudence of speech. He 
seldom spoke without reflection; he 
uttered all he said as deliberately as he 
painted; and he never drew or painted 
at random. When Wilkie first began to 
exhibit at the Royal Academy, the success 
of The Village Politicians was so decided, 
that his friends gave him a dinner on the 
occasion. One, the pertest of the com- 
pany, rose and said, ‘We have met here 
to do honour to genius ; but, before we can 
honour genius, we must honour justice ; 
and can justice be honoured while England 
groans from side to side? I give, gentle- 
men, the toast which will set all right, 
‘A full and free reform in the House of 
Commons.’ All glasses were elevated 
and touching the lip ere the toast was 
given, and which Wilkie, at least, did not 
expect. There was no time to protest, 
and but little to hesitate; ‘ 4y, but very 
moderate though,’ he muttered, and 
emptied the glass : it was long remembered 
by his friends, by the name of Wilkie’s 
protest.” 


Wilkie was among the most popular, or rather he was the most popular 
of the painters of his day ; his pictures were in greater request, and sold at 


higher prices than those of any others. 


This was not the result only of his 


general excellence and skill, but of his adaptation of his style to the tastes 
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and feelings of the public mind. He laid it down as a maxim, that a 
painter who desired to rise in and through his art, should consider the 
demand for his commodities in the market, and the character and influence 
of his purchasers, and fit his works to their wishes. The architecture of 
the houses in England is not adapted to pictures of a very large size, nor 
is the general feeling elevated to the highest subjects of art. The splendid 
allegories in the Luxemburg, or the triumphs of Caesar at Hampton Court, 
would long wait for purchasers ; and all the glories of the Vatican or 
the Escurial would look in vain for a temple worthy of their fame. No 
English artist has ever been loved for the produce of historical compo- 
sitions ; Fuseli was almost starved by his Gods and Demons ; his Milton 
Gallery, the work of wild but powerful genius, brought him nothing but 
an increase of fame; and the example of some living artists of great 
merit could corroborate the fact. But this observation will apply also to 
painters of inferior rank and more popular character. Though the price 
of Wilkie’s pictures varied from about 200 to 500 guineas, yet such was 
the labour of thought employed in them, such the time expended in col- 
lecting materials, and in discovering fresh characters, such his anxiety to 
make his composition full of meaning, to stamp each person with distinct 
and indelible character, and to bring out to the full the sentiment he in- 
tended to express,—that no price which could be asked even of liberal 
purchasers, would compensate him for the time employed on them. Hence, 
like his brother artists, he was obliged to look for profit to portraits. In 
the demand for portraiture, his biographer tells us, he perceived the 
domestic feeling of the people, and in the encouragement of this branch 


_ of art, private patronage is not niggard of its stores. Yet even here 


Wilkie found, as others before him, that it was difficult to satisfy the public 
mind, and especially those who were immediately interested in the portrait. 
The first thing thatthe s¢¢er and his friends require, is an accurate likeness : 
yet experience proves that a too severe and accurate likeness may be ina 
portrait. <A friend of Wilkie’s observed, that there were two natural things 
in a picture to be counteracted,—the want of movement and the want of 
life,—to supply these, there must be more of youth and health than the 
person who is represented seems to possess. Besides this, every portrait 
should be a poetic likeness of the original, as every landscape is a genera- 
lized conception of the beauties of some scene in nature. Certain altera- 
tions must be made in the arrangement of the features even of the finest 
countenance. Sir Thomas Lawrence used to say, that, even in the majestic 
head of Mrs. Siddons, there were parts and forms which did not seem to be- 
long to her, and should therefore be omitted in her portraiture. It is not only 
resemblance but character that is required; therefore all that is acci- 
dental, temporary, fugitive, extraneous, shonld be left out; all that is liable 
to alteration and change. Wilkie himself tells us, “ that a strictly accurate 
likeness is by no means necessary to recognition ; that a too faithful re- 
semblance of the person ill supplies the impression left of his living image, 
with defects made palpable to increase the resemblance, and intelligence 
considered by minute detail ; a portrait of this kind, compared with what it 
imitates, is dull and heavy, without motion as it is without life.” Such 
a portrait is at best disliked and often in time discarded by those to whom 
its likeness was originally its only value. Yet true as these observations 
are, and familiar to every one acquainted witb the principles of the art to 
which they belong, they are scarcely intelligible or satisfactory to the 
common mind; nothing will content them but a likeness that is start- 
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ling, striking, and real ; a something which a child or a servant might not 
only know, but mistake for the reality; and, as Northcote used to say, 
“ the house dog must bark also in token of recognition.”* It is now eal 
necessary to add, that, in our opinion, Mr. Allan Cunningham has done 
justice to his subject, and produced a work of great interest and utility, 
His partiality to his friend and countryman has been sufficient to throw 
a warmth and colouring over the resemblance, yet without exaggeration, 
or a bias that would lead his taste and judgment astray. In one only 
point we consider him in error, viz. when he compares Wilkie in colour- 
ing to the great Dutch and Flemish masters. This is altogether wrong: 
in spirit, in character, in sentiment, in dramatic interest, he was superior 
to them all; as he was immeasurably inferior in clearness and brilliancy 
and power of colouring, which indeed bore no proportion to his other 
merits. We are speaking of his first and favourite style, which gained him 
such deserved popularity. Of his second, which he brought from the 
galleries of Italy and Spain, from the pictures of Titian and Velasquez, 
and which took the public mind by surprise, we have had no time to 
speak ; but must refer to the judicious remarks of his biographer on the 





subject. 





Mr. UrBan, April 18. 

AS the ecclesiastical arrangements 
of this district have rendered it un- 
advisable to repair the church of 
Cogan, it is probable that it will soon 
cease to exist altogether ; I am therefore 
anxious, before this event takes place, 
to record a description of the edifice 
upon your pages. C. 


This church is prettily situated upon 
a small knoll of lias rock, from the 
south-west side of which gushes out a 
spring of water. 

The building is composed of a nave, 
chancel, and south porch. The western 
wall of the nave terminates in a plain 
bell-gable. 

There are no windows in the north 
wall of the nave. Two flat projections 
resembling Norman buttresses, appear, 
one at each end, and a double band of 
herring-bone work, separated by a 
course of ordinary masonry, appears 
in the wall at a little height above the 
ground. 


The west wall is also without win- 
dows, though there are traces of a 
filled-up loop. The gable is of rude 
construction, and contains a single 
cell covered by a flat stone. 

The nave is lighted from the south 
side. The door-case is small, neatly 
worked in stone, with a four-centred 
arch, and late perpendicular mould- 
ings. The window cast of the door is 
modern, and intended to light the pul- 
pit. That on the west has a broad 
recess with a depressed arch. The 
window itself is double, and the lights 
are small, pointed, and plain, and 
separated by a heavy mullion. The 
heads of the two lights are carved 
from a single stone. 

The porch is of stone, with a seat 
on either side, and a rude recess in the 
north-east corner, which may have 
contained a stoop. The outer arch of 


the porch is depressed, very plain, but . 


apparently of Decorated date. The 
roof is of timber, probably modern. 
Theinterior of the nave is surrounded 





* The grace and beauty of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portraits was accomplished 
greatly at the expense of likeness. Hoppner remarked, that even to him it was a 
matter of surprise that Reynolds could send home portraits with so little resemblance 
to the originals. This occasioned in his day many of his portraits to be left on his 
hands, or turned to the wall. The likenesses also of Sir Thomas Lawrence were 
celebrated as the most successful of his time; yet no likenesses exalted so much or 
refined on the originals. He wished to seize the expression, rather than copy the 
features ; and those who knew and could compare the heads he painted with the 
originals, must have been struck with the liberties he would take in changing and re- 
fining the features before him. Sir Joshua seems to have re-created and idealized the 
individual person, as well as the groups when under his pencil, showing a boldness and 
diversity of arrangement unexampled in the history of portraiture. See Wilkie’s Life, 
vol. iii, Pp. 173, &ec. , 
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on the north and west sides by a plain 
stone bench. The pavement at the 
western end rises one step, forming a 
sort of dais. The eastern wall, towards 
the chancel, is of considerable thick- 
ness, and pierced by a semicircular 
Norman arch, with plain block im- 
posts, and without ornament or mould- 
ing of any kind. The roof of the 
nave is of oak, of a simple pattern, but 
in excellent taste. 
_ In the central line of the nave, to- 
wards the west end but below the 
dais, stands the font. The bowl is 
heavy Norman, quadrangular above 
and rounded below, and rests upon a 
short cylindrical stem, which in its 
turn is supported by a square block, 
chamfered at the angles. 

The chancel is very small, The 
north and east walls show the herring- 


John Davies of Cogan. 
Mary, his wife. 
Daniel, died 5 July 1811, an infant. 


William, died 17 April, 1818, et. 17. 
Thomas, died 11 May, 1823, ext. 18, 


The foundation of this church is 
undoubtedly early Norman, earlier 
than any visible part of Llandaff. 
The north wall of the nave, and the 
north east, and probably the south 
wall of the chancel, are original, as is 
the arch into the chancel, and proba- 
bly the font. The south side of the 
nave, probably its west end, and the 
north, seem to be Decorated, but the 
south door is late perpendicular. 

This church has been suffered to fall 
into decay. It is now eleven years 
since divine service has been performed 
in it, and probably much more since 
it received any repairs. At present 
the roof every where is in bad order, 
and towards the western end the nave 
is open to the sky, as is the porch. 
The pews, pulpit, and reading pew all 
of deal, are of modern datc, and have 
already fallen to pieces, and lie rotting 
in a heap. The font is separated at the 
joint into two pieces, and lies over- 
thrown upon the floor, which is thickly 
strewed with the broken slate and 
rotten wood. The walls are cracked 
and giving way, the chancel is covered 
with ivy, and the whole south side of 
the church is overgrown with elder 
and brambles, and a plentiful crop of 
nettles. At its present rate of decay 
another ten years will leave little more 


Cogan Church.—Sir W. Betham's Etruria Celtica. 


[Aug. 
bone work; the south wall is con- 
cealed by foliage. In the north and 
south walls are trefoil-headed loops. 
There is at present no east window. 
The communion-table is raised upon 
a step. On the south side is a stone 
bench, above which is a recess, very 
rude, but possibly intended as a sort 
of stall. The roof is modern. 

In the chancel floor are two slabs, 
one to ‘Edward Herbert, esq. died 
3 Sept. 1670, and Elizabeth his wife, 
died 17 March, 1664. Arms: Her- 
bert, ‘‘per pale 3 lionels,” impaling 
“‘alion rampant.” The other stone 
is to the memory of Mary, wife of 
Philip Herbert, Gent. of Cogan, died 
23 Dec. 1675. 

Against the outer wall of the nave, 
east of the porch, is a mural slab to 


Died 27 January, 1790, et. 82. 
Died 21 January, 1800, ret. 77. 
eed of Thomas and Elizabeth, 


and grandchildren of John and 
Mary Davies. 


than the stout Norman wall that sepa- 

rates the chancel from the nave, and 

of this edifice, which has lasted nearly 

nine hundred years, the memory only 

will remain. 

Stamford Villas, 
July 20. 

YOUR Correspondent Sir William 
Betham, author of “‘ Etruria Celtica,” a 
work which assumes to have investi- 
gated the language of the Etruscans, 
and identified it with the Iberno-Celts, 
has attacked me as your Reviewer, 
‘¢ passing with a rail-road speed”’ over 
the matter contained in his pages, and 
misquoting in one instance, by the use 
of a wrong consonant, an instance 
given by him of supposed coincidence 
between an Etruscan andan Irish word. 

‘The head and front of my offending” 
was the following passage. 

‘* Under the head of the Geography of 
Italy, Etruria, &c. our author labours to 
reduce the classic names of places by the 
monosyllabic system into Irish roots. 
One example will suffice—Liguria—the 
writer affirms, implies obviously the rocky 
coast — lias, rucky— ur, coast — ia, 
country. The supposed compound is evi- 
dently forced, and the stubborn g in the 
middle of the word opposes an insuperable 
obstacle to the etymology suggested.”’ 


Mr. Ursan, 
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Now inwriting his Iberno-Etruscan, 
Sir William Betham thinks fit to give 
it the mysterious garb of the Saxon 
character used by the Irish, and I un- 
happily with ‘the rail-road glance” 
I suppose of a critic’s eye, read hag, as 
hay. The error did not materially 
affect the objection to the piece-meal 
mode of etymology. I however hastened 
as soon as discovered to correct it, 
and substituted another example. 

Surely, Mr. Urban, he who com- 
plains of misquotation in one single 
letter of the alphabet, should not him- 
self misquote a whole sentence for the 
sake of gaining a point against his ad- 
versary. SirWilliam Betham in hiscom- 
munication to you of June 1, inserted 
in your July number, makes me say, 
“the stubborn g in the middle of the 
word, negatives the etymology by its 
absence.” Had I really written such 
unintelligible nonsense as this sentence 
contains, I should have deserved 
critical dissection by any process, 
polysyllabic or monosyllabic, which 
the ingenuity of the author of Etruria 
Celtica might invent ; but happily for 
me the passage has no existence but 
in his own communication. 

I must bring the author in candour 
to the acknowledgment, that, however 
his object might be to repudiate Greek 
derivations in his system of Ibernian 
deductions, still should one obviously 
present itself it ought to meet with 
consideration. It must be remembered, 
that it was in the pursuit of a pre- 
conceived theory, that Sir William 
Betham, meeting with certain ‘ stub- 
born” points or colons in the Eugu- 
bian tables, which forbad his mono- 
syllabic interpretations, threw them 
all unceremoniously over-board, it may 
be supposed exclaiming, ‘‘ Hence, you 
are of no use but to obstruct my hy- 
pothesis.”’** Wicked enough this of the 
Etruscan scribes, though it has shewn 
their powers of forethought toa degree 
almost incredible. Was there any other 
way of guarding these sacred tables 
from Antiquarian profanation? As 
to the Greek derivation for Campania, 
I had little to do with it. It was de- 
rived from those trite lexicographers, 
Littleton and Ainsworth, who knew 
I will admit little or nothing of Etrusco- 





* See Etruria Celtica, vol. i, p. 61, et 


passim. 


Iberno-Celtic, and therefore may be 
supposed to be ill-fitted for etymo- 
logical criticism. The general tenor 
of my review was much in favour of 
Sir William Betham’s labours, and I 
hoped would have been satisfactory. 
IfI hinted that he had failed as yet to 
prove his point, [ said nothing more 
than has been asserted by the Irish 
Academy, and by many unprejudiced 
critics. I looked for the acceptance of 
a generous if dissentient spirit, not for 
castigation at his hands. I have shown 
that he has most widely misquoted or 
rather altered a passage of my review, 
and, as I made him the am norable 
for a single letter, I claim of him 
similar explanation, on the Horatian 
principle :— 





———— ‘* equum est, 
Peccatis veniam poscentem, reddere 
rursus.” 


1 make these few observations in re- 
ply toSir William Betham, without any 
intention of detracting from his zealous 
researches as an antiquary, or of deny- 
ing that his hypothesis, if unsupported 
to the extent he desires, may yet elicit 
some valuable points for the philologist. 

Arrep J. Kemps, 





Mr. Ursan, Winchester, July 24. 

IN sinking the foundation for the 
purpose of enclosing a portion of a 
field, adjoining the residence of the 
Rev. Mr. Rashleigh, near Hyde Ab- 
bey, two skeletons were discovered, 
but at a considerable distance from 
each other. One, in a tolerably per- 
fect condition, was lying quite straight, 
looking towards the east, and appa- 
rently that of a young person, of ra- 
ther short stature. A musket bullet 
was found near the back. The other 
body may, with strong probability, be 
referred to a much earlier period. It 
appeared to have been hastily interred 
in the chalk, about three feet below 


the surface, and close to the hip bone 


were twelve small brass Roman coins, 
several of them adhering together, of 
the common types of the Emperors 
Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian. The 
site is at a very short distance from 
that noticed in your Magazine for Ja- 
nuary 1842, where several human 
bones and vases of dark pottery were 
found, W. B, 


Se 











132 Dr.Johnson’s Literary Intercourse with Mrs. Lennox. 


Mr. Urban, 

THE high opinion which Dr. John- 
son entertained of the abilities of Mrs. 
Lennox is well known to the readers 
of Boswell’s Life ; indeed 1 think that 
there is one passage in which she is 
placed at the head of all the female 
writers of her age; it was, therefore, 
without surprise (knowing how grate- 
ful the mind of Johnson was for any 
acts of kindness, and how strong 
his expressions of regard concerning 
those whom he looked upon as his 
friends,) that I met with the following 
praise of the Rambler very unexpect- 
edly, brought in rather forcibly amid 
the wild romantic exaggerations of the 
** Female Quixote ;” which book was 
published in the year 1752, long before 
the conversations previously alluded 
to relating to Mrs. Lennox had oc- 
curred. 


‘¢*¢ Nay then,’ interrupted Mr. Glan- 
ville, ‘ you are qualified for a eritic at the 
Bedford Coffee House, where, with the 
rest of your brothers, demi-wits, you may 
sit in judgment on the productions of a 
Young, a R , (Richardson) or a 
Johnson ; rail with premeditated malice at 
the RamUler, and, for the want of faults, turn 
evéii its inimitable beauties into ridicule. 
The language, because it reaches to per- 
fection, may be called stiff, laboured, and 
pedantic ; the criticisms, when they let in 
more light than your weak judgment can 
bear, superficial and ostentatious glitter ; 
and, because these papers contain the 
finest system of ethics yet extant, damn 
the queer fellow for overstepping virtue ; 
an excellent new phrase! which those who 
can find no meaning in may accommodate 
with one of their own: then give shrewd 
hints that some persons, though they do 
not publish their performances, may have 
more merit than those that do.’’’ (Vol. 
ii. p. 119.) 
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There is also another passage fur- 
ther on in the same volume. 

P. 314. ‘‘ Truth is not always injured 
by fiction. An admirable writer (Rich- 
ardson) of our own time has found the 
way to convey the most solid instructions, 
the noblest sentiments, and the most ex- 
alted piety, in the pleasing dress of a novel, 
(Clarissa,) and, to use the words of the 
greatest genius in the present age (the 
author of the Rambler,) has taught the 
passions to move at the command of 
virtue.” 

When a new and better edition of 
Boswell’s Life than the last is called 
for by the public,—when the notes, 
instead of containing the splenetic effu- 
sions and dogmatic assertions of a 
party writer, shall be framed for the 
purpose of elucidating the text and 
representing the characters of those 
named in their true lightand colours,— 
then, I think, the passages which I 
have extracted from a work very little 
read in the present day, may properly 
be placed under that part of the text 
where Mrs. Lennox’s name occurs, as 
explaining in some degree Johnson’s 
partiality towards her, and as a curious 
instance of contemporary criticism. 

I would add that it appears to me, 
as well from the introduction of the 
subject as from the style, that the 
whole of the eleventh chapter of the 
ninth and concluding book of the 
“Female Quixote” was written by 
Dr, Johnson, and to the internal 
evidence may be added that the title 
of the chapter is as follows, “‘ Cap. 
XI. being in the author’s opinion the 
best chapter in this history,”—indeed 
I should have no scruple in admitting 
this chapter among the acknowledged 
works of Johnson. 

B—h—ll, June 1843. oe &F 
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OricinaL SURVEY TAKEN IN THE YEAR 1548 OF THE SITE AND MATERIALS OF 
THE CHURCH AND PRECINCT OF THE BLACK OR DoMINICcAN Friars, Lonpon. 


MY attention has been attracted to 
an account in your Magazine for June, 
p- 635, of the discovery of some re- 
mains of the architecture of the church 
of the Dominican or Black Friars, 
London. 1 have in my possession a 
transcript from an inedited original 
survey-of the above-named church and 
precinet, made in the year 1548, the 
third of Edward VI. 

It may be interesting for those who 


are acquainted wits localities which 
are distinguished in the ancient topo- 
graphy of London, to compare the 
notes by your correspondent E. B. P. 
of the relics recently revealed at Black- 
friars with a document which records 
the condition of the church and at- 
tached buildings of the friary just be- 
fore they were consigned to utter de- 
molition. 

A brief notice relative to the rise of 
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the order of Dominican Friars, and 
their establishment in England, is 
here offered as introductory to the 
survey above-mentioned. 

The order of Dominican or Preaching 
Friars, also called the Black Friars, 
had their rise at the beginning of the 
13th century, about the year of Christ 
1213. 

They had the appellation of Domi- 
nicans from their founder Dominic de 
Guzman, a Spanish gentleman, who 
distinguished himself as a scholar, 
embraced the ecclesiastical profession, 
and became a canon and sub-prior of 
the Cathedral of Osma. 

Dominic accompanied his diocesan, 
the Bishop of Osma, to the court of 
France, whither the latter had been 
sent by Alphonso 1X. King of Castile, 
to arrange a matrimonial negociation. 
The death of a princess of France ren- 
dered their mission abortive ; but, in- 
stead of returning to Spain, they es- 
tablished themselves in 1206 in Lan- 
guedoc ; there, in concert with certain 
Cistertian abbots, on whom they en- 
forced the necessity of the most hum- 
ble apparel, to labour for the con- 
version of the Valdenses and Albi- 
genses, who had embraced heretical 
doctrines.* 

Pope Innocent III. proclaimed a cru- 
sade against these enemies to the faith, 
by which those who fought against 
them were admitted to equal privi- 
leges with those who had visited the 
sepulchre of Christ. Among the noble 
Crusaders who militated against the 
heretics of Languedoc, was the cele- 
brated Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester. In 1216 Dominic, in concert 
with de Montfort, founded the first 
convent of Dominican Friars at Tou- 
louse, and in 1217 they obtained under 
authority of a bull of Honorius III. 
the church of St. James at Paris, 
where they were styled, from that cir- 
cumstance, Jacobins. Establishments 
of their order were soon formed 
throughout Europe; in England, at 
London and Canterbury. 

Their first monastic residence in 
London was erected in Holborn, about 
1221, near the Old Temple, and in 1276, 
through the intervention of Robert 
Kilwarby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
they obtained a grant from Gregory de 
Rokesby, mayor, and the barons of 


* Moreri Dict. Historique. 
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London, as the aldermen were then 
often styled, of the ground between 
two lanes near Baynard’s Castle, and 
of the site and materials of the tower 
of Montfitchet; these fortresses are 
pointed out by Fitzstephen as duo cas 
tella munitissima,* and it is highly 
probable that while the Conqueror 
erected the Tower-of London on the 
eastern wall of the city, for his own 
fortified palace and residence, those 
two powerful nobles, Montfitchet and 
Baynard, raised their castellated man- 
sions on the western. The elevated 
site of the Tower of Montfitchet, which 
flanked the city wall at its south: 
western angle, afforded an eligible and 
conspicuous site for the church of the 
Dominicans. 

These newly constituted preaching 
friars gained a popularity which ex- 
alted them above the venerable monk- 
ish societies of the earlier ages. Pope 
Gregory [X. and Pope Innocent IV. 
recommended them to the peculiar 
favour and protection of all ec- 
clesiastical authorities, and their ex- 
hortations to the attention of all 
Christian people.t 

This preference for pretenders to 
extraordinary sanctity and mortified 
life is denounced with indignation by 
the honest monk of St. Alban’s, Mat- 
thew Paris, who says, under the year 
1246, that ~ 


‘* About this time the preaching bro- 
thers, however lately they professed to 
be the very outcasts of humble peverts 
aimed now at ascending the highest grade 
of spiritual influence ; they affected to be 
revered and held in awful respect by the 
prelates of the Church, and not only main- 
tained themselves to be preachers, but 
also confessors, usurping to themselves 
the office of the ordinaries of the Church, 
and causing them to be held in contempt 
as insufficient in learning or authority to 
rule the people of God, and hold the reins 
of Church government. Whence to every 
discreet and thinking person it appeared 
that the order of the Catholic Church, 
confirmed by the holy apostles and the 
sacred fathers of the Church, was scanda- 
lously disturbed, and it is notorious that 
the order of St. Benedict, or that of the 
blessed Augustine, for the space of many 
ages, had not run into such excess as 
that, whose scions had scarcely been thirty 
years transplanted into Britain.’’} 


* Fitzstephen. 
+ Matt. Paris in ann. 1246, p, 694, 
} Matt, Paris. 
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So it has been and ever will be in 
all future time with fanatic teachers of 
novelty in religion; the useful, quiet, 
and unpretending portion of the 
Christian Church are borne down and 
consigned to obscurity by charlatans 
in doctrine. To the construction of a 
new church at the Blackfriars, on the 
site which has been described, Ed- 
ward 1. and his distinguished consort 
Eleanor were great benefactors. The 
latter was indeed accounted the found- 
ress of the building, and when she 
died her heart reposed within its con- 
secrated walls. There also was depo- 
sited the heart of her son, the Prince 
Alphonso, A long list of noble person- 
ages whose mortal remains were en- 
tombed at the Blackfriars church is 
given by Stow, of whom a few may be 
here particularised.—Margaret, sister 
to the King of Scots, who died in 
1244, Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 
both translated from the old church of 
the fraternity in Holborn,—Isabel, 
wife of Roger Bigod, Earl Marshal,— 
Alice, daughter of Earl Warren, after- 
wards Countess of Arundel,—the 
Earls of March and Hereford,—Eliza- 
beth, Countess of Arundel,—Joan, 
first wife of Guido de Brian,—the 
Duchess of Exeter,—Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester,—Tutchet, Lord Audley, 
(both beheaded for treason),—Courte- 
nay, titular Earl of Devonshire, &c. 

At the suppression of monasteries 
Sir Thomas Cawarden, of Blechingly, 
had a grant of the church and precinct 
of the Blackfriars, London, and of the 
parish Church of St. Ann within the 
same, He was at the siege of Bou- 
Jogne with Henry VIII. and held the 
offices of Keeper of the Royal Tents 
and Toyles and Master of the Revels ; 
the properties for the maskings and 
mummeries of the court he appears to 
have kept within the walls of the 
Blackfriars, for we find in the survey 
mention of a hall ‘‘ where the king’s 
revels lie.’”” Cawarden having de- 
molished the Church of St. Ann, Black- 
friars, was obliged to find the pa- 
rishioners a church, and appropriated 
to them a chamber in the precinct de- 
scribed by Stow as situate above a 
stair—it was, perhaps, that hall de- 
scribed as adjacent to the buttery in 
the Survey. A memoir of Sir Thomas 
Cawarden will be found in the volume 
of Loseley MSS. Cawarden died 25 
Aug. 1559. Sir William More, of 


Loseley, was his executor, to which 
circumstance is probably owing the 
preservation of the survey of the site 
and buildings at Blackfriars, which 
was found among several documents 
of Sir Thomas Cawarden’s, preserved 
at Loseley House, the greater part of 
which have been printed in the volume 
before cited, and which relate to the 
revels of the English court.* 

The following is a copy of the sur- 
vey which appears to have been made 
under authority of the Chancellor 
of the Court of Augmentations of the 
Crown Revenue. 


A survey there taken by me, Hugh 
Losse, Esquire, the King’s Mati** sur- 
veyor, as well of his highness londs and 
possessions within the countie of Mid- 
dlesex, as also within the citie of London, 
as well of the scite and soyle of the late 
church of the late Black-friars, within the 
cyttie of London, as also of the churche 
yard, cloyster, leade, tile, slattes, tymber, 
stone, yron, and glasse, with certen aleis, 
(alleys,) edifications, and buildings there- 
unto belonging, the 4th daie of January, 
anno 4to. Regis Edwardi Sexti, by vir- 
tue of a warrant from the right worship- 
ful Sir Richard Sackefeld, Knight, Chaun- 
celor of the King’s Mati** Court of the 
augmentacons and revenues of the same, 
as herafter ensueth. 

The scite or soyle of the said late 
churche called the Black-friars within 
the citie of London, with the two iles, 
chancell, and chapell to the same be- 
longing, conteyning in bred (breadth) 
from the north church yard to the south 
cloister 66 fote, and in length from the 
lodging of John Barnet, Gent. on the 
west ende of the same churche to the 
garden belonging to the mansion or tene- 
ment belonging to Sir Anthony Ager, 
Knut. on the east ende of the same churche, 
220 feet. The churche yard on the 
northe side of the body of the same church 
containeth in bred from the said churche 
unto a certain brick wall, the houses, 
tenements, and gardens in the tenure of 
Peter Hesiar and Mr. Holte on the north 
side of the said churche yard 90 fote, and 
in length from the ,houses and tenements 
of Mystres Partridge, Mr. Southcote, and 
the Anker’s Houset on the west ende 
unto a certen walle adjoyning to the 
Kings highwaie on the est end 200 foote. 
The soyle of the cloyster being on the 
southe side of the body of the said 
churche, conteyneth in bred from the 


* Loseley MSS. 

T This was the cell of an anchorite or 
hermit, a common appendage of monag- 
tic establishments, 
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body of the said church to the lodging of 
the Lady Kyngston on the south side of 
the same cloyster 110 foote, and in lengthe 
from the walle belonginge to the lodgyng 
sometyme Sir Frances Braye’s, and now 
Sir Anthonie Ager’s, Knight, and Mr. 
Walsingham’s on the east parte, to the 
lodging of Lord Cobham or John Barnet 
on the west parte 110 fote. 

The Chapter House being on the west 
end of the said cloyster containeth in 
lengthe 44 foot, and in bred 22 foote, 
which all the said soile or grounde is 
valued in the hole (whole) to be worth by 
the year 8/. 

The stones of the arches of the body of 
the said churche, with the windowes, 
walles, buttresses, and towres, of the same 
churche, and the stones of the quere, and 
of one chapell over the north side of the 
said churche, and also the paving and 
frestone of the southe cloyster, valued in 
the hole at 667. 6s. 8d. 

The sclatts (slates) and tiles of the east 
dorter (dormitory) and of the south dor- 
ter, with the tiles that covereth the ruf 
of a chamber now in the tenure of 
Sir Thomas Cawrden (Cawarden), over 
the olde kytchin, in the south end of the 
Lord Cobham’s lodgyng, valued in the 
hole at 112, 

The glasse of the same churche, as well 
within the bodie of the seide churche as 
also within the quere, chappell, and 
cloyster, valued in the hole at 482. 

The contents of the hole lead of the 
body of the churche, of the two isles of 
the lead of the ruf of the vestery, the lead 
covering of the staiers out of the church to 
the dorter, the lead of the ‘hole south 
cloystere, and a cesterne of lead in the old 
kychin, containing 112 fothers dim (and a 
half), The hole contents of the lead 
covering the frater (fratry), parcell of the 
seid friars, and the lead covering a shed 
adjoyning to the sayd frater, amounteth to 
16 fother dim—every fother of the said 
lead valued and rated at 110° amounteth 
in the whole to 609/. 10s. 

The rent or ferme of a certen tenement 
within the precinct of the saide late Black- 
friars, called the Anker’s house, late in 
the tenure of Sir Morris Griffith, Clerk, 
Archdeacon of Rochester, and renteth 
yearly 40s. 

The rent or ferme of a lettle tenement 
within the precinct of the late Blackfriars, 
situate and being against the tenement of 
Sir Thomas Cheynye, Knight, and Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, in the tenure 
of Sir Robert Kyrkham, Knight, and 
rentethe yearly 20s. 

One void ground, with a decayed gate- 
way therein, with void romes (rooms) 
thereunder, wherein old timbre and cart 
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wheles lieth, containing in length 98 foote, 
abutting against Bridewell dyche, on the 
west side, being in brede at that ende 74 
foot, abbutting to the common highwaie 
and lane that guideth to the common 
staiers to the Thames side, on the east 
side, being in bred at that end 94 foot, 
abbutting to Mr. Harper’s garden, and 
also Fraunces ........ garden at the 
north side, and to Sir Christopher More’s 
garden, on the south side. One kytchin 
yard and old kytchin, an entry for passage 
wyning * to the same, containing in length 
84 foot, abbutting to the lane aforesaid on 
the west side, being in bred at that end 74 
fote, abbutting to Mr. Portinary’s parlour, 
next the lane on the south side, and to 
the Lord Cobham’s brick wall and garden 
on the north side. 

One old buttery and an entry or pas- 
sage, with a gate and staier therein, with 
cellars therunder, with a haule place at 
the upper end of the staiers, and an entry 
there to the frater over the same buttery, 
all whiche containeth in lengthe 95 fote, 
and in brede 36 foote, abbutting to the 
cloyster on the east side, the kychin on 
the west side to the Lord Cobham’s house 
on the north side, and on the south side 
to a blind parlor that my Lord Warden 
did clayme. One house called the upper 
frater, containeth in length 107 foote, and 
in bred 52 foote, abbutting southe and 
este, to the Lady Kingston’s house and 
garden north to a haule whear the king’s 
revells lieth at thies presents, and west 
toward the Duchy Chamber, and Mr. 
Portinarie’s house. A voyde rome being 
an entry toward the lettle kytchin and coal 
house, conteyning iu lengthe 30 foote, and 
in bred 17 foot. One chamber called the 
Duchy Chamber, with a dark lodgyng 
therunder, containing in length 50 foote, 
and in bred 16 foote, abbutting against 
the north end of the said frater, and abbut- 
ting west upon Mr. Portinarie’s parlour. 

All whiche premisses be valued to be 
worthe by the year G6/. 8s. 


From this interesting old document 
the following particulars may be ex- 
tracted concerning the Blackfriars. 
The church was in breadth 66 feet, in 
length 220; the lead which covered it 
and the adjacent buildings was valued 
at upwards of six hundred pounds, a 
very large sum at that period, and re- 
presenting by comparison at least 40001, 
of our present currency. The cloister 
on the south side appears to have sur- 
rounded an area the sides of which 





* i. e. Wending, going towards, from 
the Saxon pendan. 
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measured each 110 feet. There was a 
chapter house west of the cloister 44 
feet in length by 22 in breadth. 
There was a fratry or common hall 
over the buttery of the noble dimen- 
sions of 95 feet by 36, and doubtless 
of proportionate height. In this spa- 
cious chamber several parliaments were 
held in the year 1529. Cardinal Cam- 

ius, the Pope’s legate, with Cardinal 

olsey, held their court in it to de- 
termine on the validity of the mar- 
riage between the King and Catharine 
of Arragon. 

In the fourth scene of the fifth act 
of Henry VIII. the stage note for the 
scene describes a hall in Blackfriars, 
and the entry of Campeius and Wol- 
sey into it with great ceremony; in 
no ordinary chamber could such a 
splendid forensic pageant have been 
displayed.* 

The precinct of the Blackfriars was 
bounded on the western side by a way 
which ran along the left bank of the 
river Fleet, in the Survey called Bride- 
well ditch. Here appears to have 
been a gateway opening into a court 





* King Henry VIII. Act. 2, Scene 4. 

A Hall in Blackfryars. Enter two 
vergers with short silver wands; next 
them two scribes in the habits of doctors ; 
after them the Archbishop of Canterbury 
alone; after him the Bishops of Lincoln, 
Ely, Rochester, and St. Asaph; next them, 
with some small distance, follows a gen- 
tleman bearing the purse with the great 
seal; then two priests bearing each a sil- 
ver cross; then a gentleman usher bare- 
headed, accompanied with a serjeant-at- 
arms, bearing a silver mace; then two 
gentlemen bearing two great silver pillars ; 
after them side by side. the two Cardinals 
Wolsey and Campeius, two noblemen 
with the sword and mace; then enter the 
King and Queen and their trains, &c. 
Hall, from whom Shakspeare derived much 
of the above, notices the place of the 
sitting of the Court of the Cardinals in 
this way: ‘‘ In the beginning of this yere 
(21 Henry VIII.), in a great Halle within 
the Black Friers of London, was ordeined 
a solempne place for the two legates to 
sit in, with two cheyers covered with cloth 
of gold, and cusshions of the same, and a 
dormant table railed before like a solempne 
courte, all covered with carpettes and 
tapissery ; on the right hand of the court 
was hanged a clothe of estate, with a 
chayer and cusshions of riche tissue for 
the King, and on the left hand of the 
Court was a rich chayer for the Queen,’’ 
&c. Hall, p. 757. 
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ninety-eight feet in depth; this was 
probably the principal approach to 
the monastery, its church, and other 
buildings. The Emperor Charles V. 
on his coming to England in 1522 was 
lodged in the Blackfriars; and after 
the surrender of the monastery it be- 
came, from its pleasant situation, over- 
looking the river, a favourite residence 
for many distinguished persons at- 
tached to the court. 

London, by the suppression of mo- 
nasteries, and the destructive confla- 
gration with which it was visited in 
the century succeeding that great ec- 
clesiastical revolution, was indeed 
shorn of its ancient architectural splen- 
dour. The pointed style is peculiarly 
adapted to church architecture, and 
noble were the edifices which our fore- 
fathers erected in that mode of build- 
ing, in honour of Almighty God. The 
genius even of Wren has not been 
able to compensate for the loss we 
have sustained of the gothic churches 
of London of the middle age. All 
know the church of St. Saviour’s 
Southwark, of which one half remains ; 
but the other a barbarous feeling has 
within our recollection destroyed. Of 
similar dimensions * was the church 
of the Black or Dominican Friars, 
possessing this advantage over the 
Priory Church in Southwark, that it 
stood elevated on the rising ground 
chosen in the earliest ages for the site 
of London. The Blackfriars’ sacred 
edifice has been laid low, the ashes of 
the noble dead which it contained 
scattered to the winds, and chance 
has now revealed the few architectural 
and sepulchral fragments connected 
with it which have found their last 
refuge in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
How truly is the press a sanctuary 
against the utter annihilation of many 
historical monuments! 

A. J. K. 


* The reader may compare the follow- 
ing dimensions of the church of St. Sa- 
viour, Southwark, with those of the 
Blackfriars church given in the survey. 
They were taken by myself before the 
fine old nave of St. Saviour’s church was 
demolished. Length from the west door 
to the ancient altar-screen 211 feet, width 
of the choir with the side aisles, 61 feet 
10 inches. The length of the Lady Cha- 
a is 41 feet, the breadth 60 feet 6 inches. 
hese are interior measurements. 
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THE PORTRAITS OF VERSAILLES. 


No. 


AMONG the portraits of personages 
of note in the same room to which 
our last notice was confined, and 
placed near to where we left off in 
our remarks, is a good copy of an ori- 
ginal picture in the collection of the 
Chateau de Beauregard, the portrait 
of Charles, Duke of Orleans, the poet, 
who was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Azincourt. The portrait of Claude 
de Beauvoir, Seigneur de Chastellux, 
Maréchal de France, a copy of an 
original, would hardly be worth no- 
ticing, were it not for an inscription 
which it bears, and which commemo- 
rates a very strange privilege. It states 
that he “ acquired for himself and his 
posterity the dignity of Senior He- 
reditary Canon of the cathedral church 
of Auxerre, with the right of being 
present at all the offices in a surplice 
and an amice, with his sword by his 
side, booted, spurred, and a hawk on 
his fist, for having liberally remitted 
to the chapter of the said church the 
town of Cravant, after having sustained 
the siege of it for six weeks at his 
own expense, and after having gained 
the battle of Cravant, when he took 
prisoner, with his own hand, the con- 
stable of Scotland, General of the be- 
siegers.”” 

A copy of a small picture is all that 
we find to commemorate the beauty 
of Agnes Sorel, the patriotic mistress 
of Charles VII. If this be a faithful 
delineation she must have been a wo- 
man of agreeable features, but not of 
very striking beauty. There is, how- 
ever, a decided expression of sweetness 
visible in her countenance. 

We now come to another picture 
mentioned by Montfaucon, who states 
it to have been copied from one in the 
collection of M. de Gaguiéres (after- 
wards in that of the Marechal D’Es- 
trées), and to have been made of ex- 
actly the same dimensions. The sub- 
ject is Charles le Téméraire, Duke of 
Burgundy, holding a parliament. That 
learned antiquary conjectures this as- 
sembly to have been held between a.p. 
1471 and a.p. 1475, and the editors 
of the catalogue of the gallery hint 
that it may possibly represent the par- 
liament held by the Duke when he 

Gent, Mac, VoL, XX. 
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was about to undertake the war against 
the Swiss, in the course of which he 
was killed at the siege of Nancy. The 
Duke of Burgundy is represented 
sitting on his throne under a canopy 
or dais, in the middle of one side of 
the hall of the Parliament, and his 
name is inscribed over his head 


Carolus Dux Burgundie. 


He is dressed in a suit of armour, 
and over the cuirass wears a long cloak 
lined with ermine; upon his head is a 
crown or coronet, and in his left hand 
he holdsa roll. Three steps lead up 
to the throne, and on the second of 
them is seated a seigneur uncovered, 
with a sword in his right hand. 
The name of this personage is not 
recorded in the picture, but it is pre- 
sumable that he was the Duke’s Mar- 
shal or Grand Fquerry, the Dukes 
of Burgundy of the second race, as 
Montfaucon observes, not having the 
office of Constable established in their 
court. At the bottom of the steps 
are the mace-bearers standing with 
their maces on their shoulders. ‘‘ The 
most honourableside of the assembly,” 
says Montfaucon, ‘‘ appears to have 
been on the left of the Duke: by the 
side of the throne we first see this in- 
scription, Chancelier Chef du Conseil. 
The Chancellor is named G. Hugonet, 
who was appointed to that office in 
1471, and decapitated by the inhabit- 
ants of Ghent in 1476, shortly after 
the death of Duke Charles. Over the 
heads of the three officers who sit next 
we read the word “‘ Presidens.”? The 
last of these was advocate-fiscal, as 
there is written on his robe in Flemish, 
Advocaet-Viscael, and these four per- 
sonages are all in long robes with caps. 
The next inscription is Quatre Cheva- 
liers. Two of them in the middle wear 
the full habit of the order of the 
Golden Fleece, with the hat and grand 
collar; the two others are in robes 
like the other members of the Parlia- 
ment; but wear the decoration of the 
order suspended from the neck bya 
ribband. Above the heads of the next 
eight members are written their names, 
with the designation of Huit Conseillers 
@église. On the ha hand of the 
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throne are seated six masters of re- 
quests and twelve -lay counsellors, 
their names being all written over 
their heads. The robes of all these 
officers are red ; but the toques of the 
former are red, like their dress, while 
those of the latter are black. On the 
** floor of the house ” are three regis- 
traries engaged in writing at a table, 
placed in front of the chancellor, and 
four procurators-general are seated on 
a beach with a back to it, beneath the 
ecclesiastical counsellors. Opposite 
to them, and beneath the master of 
requests, are four secretaries standing 
in front of their bench, which has no 
back like that of the registraries, and 
all are speaking to the assembly, as 
may be inferred from their gestures. 
Their bench is covered with a che- 
quered cloth. On a bench the farthest 
removed from the Duke, and opposite 
to his throne, are seated the lower 
officers of the Parliament, one of whom 
is called Receveur des Exploits. Some 
are seated with their faces turned to- 
wards the Duke, others have their 
faces turned towards the spectator, 
and are speaking to persons “ below 
the bar,’’ who are come to have their 
causes tried. Two of these are con- 
sulting together, and one of them holds 
a paper in which his case is contained. 
Another is speaking to an officer 
within the bar about his cause, which 
is going to be calledon. A woman 
with a black veil ending in a long 
point is speaking to an officer holding 
a rod in his hand, while another 
officer within the bar is taking down 
in writing the words of a man who 
is speaking to him about a cause, 
At the end of the bench of officers 
is an usher with a rod, seated, and 
holding a paper in his hand. The 
execution of this picture, which is 
highly interesting, from its giving an 
accurate idea of the judicial forms of 
that day, is good; the faces of the 
personages, though small, have the 
distinctive character of portraits, and 
the dresses and architectural details 
of the assembly are done with great 
care. It is one of the most curious 


pictures of the collection. 

Near the fire-place in this room 
are two original portraits of Maxi- 
milian I. Emperor of Germany, the 
grandfather of Charles V. The names 
of their painters are not known, but 
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one is evidently of the school of Al- 
bert Durer; on the other is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 


Maximilia d’Avstrice Epereur 33¢ 
Cote d’Hollade et Zellade 

Espovsa. Ladicte. Marie de Bovrgoigne 
et. Marie. fille dv Dve. de. Milan. 


Another small picture close to the 
above, copied from Holbein, contains 
the portraits of Maximilian, the Em- 
press Maria of Burgundy, Philip I. 
of Spain, his sons Charles V. and 
Ferdinand Emperor of Germany, and 
his son-in-law Louis II. King of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia. A good contem- 
porary portrait of Maria of Burgundy, 
and others of Philip I. and Charles 
V. complete the series of records of 
this illustrious house. 

Numerous copies of portraits of 
royal personages are to be met with 
in this part of the gallery, such as 
those of Louis XII., Anne de Bre- 
tagne, Louise de Savoie, Regent of 
France, Jeanne la Folle of Aragon, 
mother of Charles V., &c. Of the 
original pictures most worthy of no- 
tice we may mention those of Jeanne 
de France, the first consort of Louis 
XII., who, after her divorce, took the 
title of Duchess of Berry, and received 
the honour of canonization at her 
death ; a curious portrait of Lorenzo 
de Medici, a small one of Cardinal de 
Medici by Titian, and several small 
but not very flattering pictures of the 
noble families of Montmorency and 
La Tremouille. 

We also observe here two good 
contemporary portraits of Francis I, 
and Claude his queen, but they are not 
of sufficient value to make a descrip- 
tion necessary. There is a large but 
badly-executed picture of Henry VIII. 
of England, from the collection of the 
Sorbonne, and it is of no authority. 
On the other hand a picture by Cra- 
nach of John Frederic the Magnani- 
mous, Duke and Elector of Saxony, 
the leader of the Protestant league of 
Smalkald, is a fine work of art, and of 
great value. By the side of this latter 
portrait is a good copy of Cranach’s 
beautiful picture of Sibylla of Cleves, 
consort of Frederic, holding her son 
Frederic 11. Duke of Saxe-Gotha, by 
the hand. The costumes of these two 
pictures are peculiarly deserving of 
careful study, 
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Of the remaining pictures in this 
room which refer to royal personages, 
one of the most remarkable is a por- 
trait of Mary 1. of England. It is 
small in size, of excellent execution 
and colour, but does not differ in any 
respect as to the lineaments of the 
face from the portraits in this country. 
It makes the queen rather young, but 
in all respects confirms the generally 
received likeness of her features. No 
name of the painter is mentioned in 
the catalogue, and it is merely styled 
a contemporary picture. Close to it 
is placed a splendid three-quarter por- 
trait of Philip II., without any name 
of the painter assigned. It is quite 
in the style of Antonio Moro, and is a 
first-rate picture, both as to colour 
and chiaro-oscuro. The king is in 
armour, and the treatment of the 
cuirass with its adjuncts is one of the 
distinguishing features of the picture. 
Three original portraits of Elizabeth 
of France, third consort of Philip II., 
and all of considerable merit, inter- 
vene between the sovereign’s portrait 
just mentioned, and an undoubted 
chef d’euvre by Antonio Moro, the 
portrait of Don Carlos, eldest son of 
Philip II. by Maria of Portugal, his 
first consort. The prince is dressed 
in a yellow doublet with a rich baldric, 
and has a black hat on his head. He 
is taken at a three-quarters length, and 
is standing. It is difficult to say which 
is the most admirable in this picture, 
the colouring or the drawing; both 
are perfect, and the general effect is 
highly increased by the extraordinary 
firmness of the handling. This is a 
picture which, not only to the anti- 
quary but also to the artist, is of im- 
mense interest. We do not know 
whether it has ever been engraved, 
and indeed we believe that portraits 
of this prince, who died in his 24th 
year, A.D. 1568, are exceedingly rare. 

Two small pictures of Francis II. 
of France and of his ill-fated consort 
(the portrait of the latter being a copy 
of one in the collection at the Chateau 
of Eu) complete the royal portion of 
this room. 

There is a small portrait of the 
Chevalier Bayard which is of value as 
being a contemporary one, and it is 
in harmony with other portraits of 
the same irreproachable chevalier. 
Another and a much more interesting 
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portrait, indeed one of the most curious 
in the whole gallery, is one said to be 
a likeness of Columbus. It is an old 
picture with no painter’s name as- 
signed to it, of considerable merit in 
point of execution, dark in colour, but 
fortunately untouched by repairers, 
and it represents the great admiral to 
have been a man of coarse round 
features, with a large vulgar nose, but 
with abundant penetration expressed 
in the eyes. Whether it be a genuine 
portrait or not we have no means of 
judging, but it is well worthy of being 
engraved. 

A singularly unpleasing picture is 
assigned as a contemporaneous por- 
trait of Michael Angelo. The copper 
colour of the skin and the harshness 
of the features, not bad characteristics 
of the man, are sure to catch the 
visitor’s eye; and it may be compared 
with a small one of Rabelais hung be- 
neath it, as well as with a portrait of 
Muley Hassan, sovereign of Tunis in 
1533, evidently an Italian picture of 
great vigour and warmth of colouring. 

The old collection of portraits of 
the Sorbonne has furnished a great 
number of pictures to this room, and 
among them are to be found those of 
almost all the illustrious savans and 
littérateurs of the 16th century, but 
we do not know what reliance to place 
ontheirauthenticity, and therefore omit 
noticing them in detail ; observing, at 
the same time, that they are nearly 
all respectable as works of art, and that 
they should not be omitted in the in- 
spection of a careful connoisseur. 

A contemporaneous picture of Ig- 
natius de Loyola, founder of the order 
of Jesuits, by an unknown hand, de- 
serves a remark. It represents the 
saint as a man of about 30 years of 
age, with a welleformed ruddy coune 
tenance, in armour, and apparently 
free from those ideas that afterwards 
led him to adopt the strict course of 
life which ended by the establishment 
of the order. On the lower part of 
the picture, which is of great merit in 
every point of view, are the words, 
Vera effigies. S. Ignaty de Loyola, and 
in another part is inscribed, Dignacio 
Loyola. A spirited portrait of Calvin, 
by an unnamed artist of his day, is 
suspended near the above, and close 
to it is one of Luther. Neither of 
these three pictures do we recollect to 
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have ever seen engraved, a desideratum 
which, we should hope, will not long 
exist. 

The portrait of a personage of very 
different character, Diane de Poictiers, 
is in this part of the gallery, but it 
does not do justice to her great beauty, 
and will not bear inspection after 
having seen her bust and statue by 
Jean Cousin. 

A fine portrait of Wiliam I. of Nas- 
sau, the great founder of the inde- 
pendance of Holland, by F. Porbus, 
sen. and several portraits of members 
of the illustrious houses of Montmo- 
rency, La Rochefoucauld, and Coligny, 
are the most remarkable that remain 
to attract attention on the walls of 
this room. This apartment, as we 
have already observed, is one of the 
largest in the series, and the preceding 
brief selection of the more prominent 
pictures in it, may suffice to give an 
idea of the nature and value of its 
contents. We have often wiled away 
hours of most satisfactory meditation 
within its walls, and have always left 
it with regret. 





Mr. Ursan, May Sth. 

AMONG the rules laid down in 
Hyginus, relating to the castrameta- 
tion of the Romans, he says, (with 
reference to the choice of ground for a 
camp,) “‘ Those defects which our an- 
cestors called noverce (mothers-in- 
law) ought always to be avoided; 
such as a hill commanding the camp, 
by which the enemy can descend in 
attack, or see what is done in the 
camp; or a wood where the enemy 
can lie in ambush; or ravines or val- 
leys by which they can steal unawares 
on the camp; or such a situation of 
the camp that it can be suddenly 
flooded from ariver.”” Improbable as 
it may seem, yet it can be demon- 
strated that these defects (these no- 
verce of the Romans) are at this day 
to be traced, by nearly the same 
name, in the vicinity of the sites of 
ancient camps in this country: for, 
although these places are now called 
and written Nower, Nore, and 


Nork, yet such may have been the 
vulgar modes of pronouncing noverca 
among the Roman soldiery. Whether 
this were so or not, it is certain that 
there are very many places called 
Nower and Nore in this island; but 
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no one has, I believe, ever accounted 
for the name, or attempted to do so. 
I will mention three instances in de- 
monstration of my views upon this 
subject. 

Upon that eminence, near Dorking 
in Surrey, called Bury-hill, (at the 
foot of which is the mansion of 
Charles Barclay, esq.) there was, un- 
doubtedly, a Roman camp. There 
are other proofs of such being the 
fact besides the name. Another and 
a higher part of the same eminence 
(lying nearer to the town of Dorking) 
is called “ The Nower,”’ and it com- 
mands, as it were, that part of the 
elevation which is known as Bury-hill. 

At Headley, in the same county, 
there is, on very high ground, a wood 
called the Bury (and frequently The 
Old Bury) where there certainly was, 
heretofore, a camp. An adjoining 
and overlooking eminence is called 
The Nore, and, as frequently, the 
Nower. 

Burgh House at Bansted, in Surrey 
(not far from Epsom Downs), also 
stands upon the site of a Roman 
camp. Of this being the fact there 
can be no question, as discoveries 
have been there made indicating its 
Roman origin or character. Close to 
this (now merely separated by a road) 
is somewhat higher ground, called 
Nork, upon which stands the mansion 
called Nork House.* 

In each of these three instances one 
of the disadvantages or defects pointed 
out by Hyginus existed, The No- 
verca (Nower, Nore, or Nork) ap- 
pears to have overlooked its adjoining 
bury or camp. At Burgh (in Ban- 
sted) the Romans evidently endea- 
voured to counteract the imperfection 
they had thus to contend with, by 
raising a large barrow or tumulus at 
the extremity of Nork, and in sucha 
position as therefrom the camp and 
the adjacent country could be 
watched.t [Tumuli, says Dr. Clarke, 
were raised by the Romans in their 
camps and citadels ; certainly for re- 
connoissance. Vide Fosbroke.] As 
some proof of the Roman origin of 





* Norxk was the seat of the late ve. 
nerable Lord Arden ; and Bureau that of 
the present lord, who is also Earl of 
Egmont. 

t This barrow is planted with fir trees, 
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this barrow or tumulus, and of the 
Roman names of places having de- 
scended to these times, is the fact, 
that the field where the barrow is 
goes by the name of Tumble Field, 
(a corruption of Tumulus or of the 
British word TwmpPatH) ; and the ad- 
jacent farm is called Tumble Farm. 

Nore, Nower, and Nork, although 
thus slightly varying in orthography, 
can, it is plain, equally claim No- 
verca for their parent. 

That many other instances of the 
proximity of Nower and Bury (as ap- 
plied to places) exist in this country 
I am convinced; and I trust I shall 
see such communications to you (in- 
duced by the present one) upon the 
subject, as will strongly confirm my 
hypothesis. Do not the same coin- 
cidences exist in France, and in other 
countries which the Romans oc- 
cupied, as well as in Britain? 

There are, I feel persuaded, more 
remains of the language of the Ro- 
mans in the names of places, in this 
island, than have been generally ima- 
gined. To evince this I will shortly 
trouble you with another communica- 
tion on the subject. 

Yours, &c. J.P. 
‘* Est, Est, Est.” 

Mr. URBAN, Atheneum, April. 

SOME light has lately been thrown 
on the remarkable inscription com- 
mencing with the above words, well 
known to all travellers who, on their 
roate from Florence to Rome, pass 
through the town of Montefiascone. 
In a work entitled ‘‘ Comentario su |’ 
origine della Citta di Montefiascone,” 
published in that town in 1841, is 
given an engraving of the monument 
of the German, commonly said to have 
been a prelate, who died there of a 
surfeitcaused by indulging too much in 
the wine for which that place is so cele- 
brated. The tomb is in the church of 
St. Flavian, and coutains the following 
inscription, as given in the above 
work :— 

‘¢ Est, Est, Est, propter nimium 
Est hic Jo: Deuc Dominus 
Meus mortuus Est.’’ 


Above it, is represented the figure of 


Est, Est, Est.— Monument at Montefiascone. 





which are a well known object, being 
visible for many miles. 
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a person in flowing robes, with a kind 
of coronet on the head, and 
a broad facing to his robe 
in this fashion 
extending from the breast <O- 
downwards ; on each side 
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3 
of the head is what rr 
is commonly called a = 
wine-glass, though ba 


it has, | think, in the en- 
graving, as much the appearance of an 
hour-glass ; and a shield of arms. 
It is not easy to de- 
cide what animal the 
rampant figure is in- 
tended to _ portray. 
There is on the monu- 
ment no representation 
of crosier, ring, or 
mitre, so that it is not 
probable that the person was a prelate; 
if he had been so his title would pro- 
bably have been given in the inscrip- 
tion. ‘‘ La Cronaca dei Curati’” dates 
the event in the year 1113. 

The victim of the good wine of 
Montefiascone left ‘‘ il ricco suo equi- 
paggio” (said to have been worth 
13,000 crowns) to the ‘‘ commune,” 
to be applied to pious and useful in- 
stitutions: and the revenues are now 
employed in the support of a seminar 
and a hospital. In the work whic 
contains this account is printed, for 
the first time, a sonnet, by Casti, on 
* Est, Est, Est.” : 

Among other circumstances regard- 
ing Montefiascone, it is stated that 
Thomas (Cantilupe), bishop of Here- 
ford, died there in 1287, when on his 
way from Rome to England, and that 
his flesh was interred there, his 
bones being sent to his native country, 
where so much blood miraculously 
dropped from them that the bishop’s 
great enemy, the Earl of Gloucester, 
was converted by the miracle, for 
which and other prodigies the bishop 
was canonized by Pope John XXII. 
It may be remarked that this date and 
place of his death do not agree with 
other accounts—the date certainly ap- 
pears to be incorrect. 

James ‘‘ the Third” was married at 
Montefiascone, September Ist, 1719, 
to Clementina Sobieski, by the bishop, 
who, on the last day of the following 
year, baptised their son, “the Prince 
of Wales,” at Rome, whither he was 
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called for the purpose. Some church 
ornaments presented by James and his 
wife to the bishop are, I believe, still 
preserved at Montefiascone. ; 
Some doubt, which appears to exist 
regarding the name of the unfortunate 


German, may be decided, perhaps, by 
someof yourcorrespondentsacquainted ¢ 
with the arms of the ancient families of 
Germany.* 

Yours, &c. W. C. TREVELYAN, 





Extracts From THE MS, Diary or P. Le Neve, Norroy Kine or Arms, 
From the original MS. in the possession of Geo. A. Carthew, Esq. 
Continued from Vol. XVIII. p. 267. 


1710, March.—Guiscard, Marquis, 
al. dict. the Abbat De la Bourlie, 
stabbed Mr. Harley in a Committee 
of Councill 8th instant, March, about 
4 afternoon, as he was under examina- 
tion atthe cockpitt, with a penknife, 
and was himself run thro’ by the Duke 
of Ormund. Mr. Harley recovered— 
he sent to Newgate—dyed of a morti- 
fication in one of his wounds Saturday 
morning 17th of March, in Newgate, 
so of the bruises given him by the 
messenger in resisting him. 

1712.—Royall Society—memorand. 
that on Thursday the 27th of March 
1712, I was sworn a member thereof, 
or on the Thursday the 20th of that 
month. 

Verses on Queen Anne. 
Quod sit foeminii generis nunc dicere 
bemo 

Ambigit, ad pacem foemina pandit iter, 
Armorum laude impensis fatoq. volenti 

Que Bellona fuit jam Dea pacis erit. 


By a Spanish Phisitian, in Postboy, 
Saturday, 11 of Oct. 1712. 

1715. March. — Bollinbroke, Vis- 
count, went over to Calais in a disguise 
this month. 

Kneller, St Godfrey, Painter, Kt. 
was created Baronet by Letters Patent 
dated day of April, 1715. 

Steel, Richard, formerly writt the 
Spectator, knighted then. 

Ormund, Duke, impeach’d, and Vis- 
count Bollingbroke—y* Duke went to 
France the beginning of August— 
landed at Deip Wednesday, August 

» With one serv‘ Renauld — bills 
of attainder brought against them and 
attainted. 

Rowe, Nicholas, esq. Poet Laureate 
in room of Nat. Tate, who dyed 12 of 
August, took the oaths. 

Ormund—Bolinbroke—M? this 14 
of Sept. 1715, the house of Lords 
ordered that the Earle Marshall should 
take care that the titles of the late 





* We add the following extract from Misson’s Tour through Italy :—*‘ As we drew 





near to Montefiascone, a little town seated on a hillock, eight miles from Viterbium, 
the children came out to meet us, asking whether we would see Est, Est, Est. Per- | 
haps you have already heard the story, but it is so singular, that I am resolved at all 
adventures to give you an account of it. A certain gentleman, or perhaps an abbot 
or archbishop, as you will afterwards perceive, travelling from Germany into Italy, 
used to send his servant before him, says the tradition, to taste the wine in all the 
taverns on the road with orders to write the word Est over the door where he found 
the best liquors. Now it happened that the Muscatello of Montefiascone pleased Mr. 
Taster’s palate to such a degree, that he thought it deserved a triple encomium, and 
therefore wrote three Ests over the door ; and it seems the master was no less pleased 
with it than the man, for he drank so much of it that he fell sick, and died on the 
spot. We went to see his monument in St. Flavian’s church, about 200 paces from 
the town, where he is represented with a mitre on his head, and on each side of him 
are two scutcheons, (quarterly in the Ist a lion, in the 2nd two fesses, the shield is 
not blazoned, his name, according to tradition, was John de Fucris ; this is the name 
of one of the greatest families in dusburg,) with as many drinking glasses. Athis feet 
are these words in worn and half Gothic characters, Est, Est, Est, propt’? nimium 
Est, Jo. de Fucr’, D. meus mortuus Est ; that is, Est, Est, Est, for taking too much 
Est my master, Jo. de Fucris, lost his life. Itis plain that this epitaph was made by 
his servant. I remember seeing it quoted in three or four places, but never without 
some error.’’ Misson’s Voyage to Italy, 1695. This gives the bishop a name ma- 
terially different from our corresponde nt’s reading. pir. 
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Duke of Ormund and Visct Bolinbroke 
should be strook out of all Rolls of the 
nobility, which was done the 17 by 
order of the Earle Marshall by me, 
P, L. Norroy. 

1716.—Ormund, Duke, his atchieve- 
ment taken down and spurned out of 
the church, the sword first, banner 
next, helmet, crest, and lambrekins 
after, by Garter nominated, Norroy, 
Chester, Windsor, Somerset, Richm’, 
Lancaster Heralds, and Portcullis pur- 
suivant, after morning prayer—after 
went to the subdean’s, where they 
drunk the King’s health, princes, &c. 
and arrived at London that night. 
[No date, but between entries of 6th 
and 12th July, 1716.] 

Leibnittz, aged 86, born 1630, God- 
frid Wilhelm, Historiographerin Hano- 
ver, a great mathematitian and philo- 
sopher, dyed of an appoplex, or rather 
of the gout in his stomach, Saturd. 
night, 14 Nov. n. stile and 3d old 
stile; deposited in the Church in the 
New town at Hanover till the King 
orders — his relations at Leipsyk, 
where he was born—no will—un- 
married. 

Sunday, 29th of July, 1716. 1 
went to Hampton Court by water. 
Mr. Stebbing Somerset with me in the 
boat, 4 after 5 in morn. Hazy— 
reacht Hampton Court at (before) 11 
—at 12 kist y® Gardian’s hand.* At 
one the Gardian and Princess (came 
after) went to chappell attended as the 
King, 4 serjeants at arms, the band 
of Pentioners, the Lord Longvile car- 
ried the sword, and returned in the 
same manner. She dined publickly. 
All persons of the meanest ranksuffered 
to crowd in—both served on the knee, 
the Gardian by gentlemen cupbearer, 
carver, and sewer, with the assay ; the 
princess by 3 ladys cupbearer, with 
the assay, carver, and sewer, with the 
essay,—returned tow“ London at 5, 
arrived at London at 11 that night. 

[Marginal mem.] Peter Leneve kist 
the prince’s hand that morning on ac- 
count of goeing to Hanover with the 
Habits of the order of Garter, to in- 
vest Prince Freder* and Duke of York. 

1717.—Segar, Symon, esq. dyed 





* His Royal Highness George-Augustus, 
Prince of Wales, was appointed Guardian 
of the Realm, and Lieutenant within the 
same, July 5, 1716. (Beatson.) 
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day of March 1716-17 without issue 
male, great-grandson of S* Will. Segar, 
Kt Garter—one Dr left—buried at 

- Adamnable rake, but 
his head turned to Heraldry. 

Palliotti, Ferdinando Marquis, bro- 
ther to the Dutchess of Salop, tryed 
and condemned for the murder of his 
servant—a wild boar, a lyon, not fitt 
to live in the world, haveing killed 17 
severall persons—hanged at Tyborn 
for the same on Munday, 17th of 
March, 1717. 

1748.—Salop, Duke, who dyed the 
last month, was, at the time of the 
death of Queen Anne, Lord Treasurer 
of Britain, Lord Chamberlain of House- 
hold, Lord Leift of Ireland, which 
never before happened. 

Installation of the Prince Frederick, 
the Duke of York and Albany, St. 
Alban’s, Montagu, and Newcastle, 
with the Earl of Berkley, celebrated 
at Windsor 31 of Aprill 1718,—the 
Proctor for Prince Frederick was S* 
Samuel Lennard, Kt and baronet, who 
was knighted at the same time with 
S Adolphus Oughton, who was proxy 
for the Duke of York.—Dined at the 
King’s expense—Mr. Anstis officiated 
as Garter then the first time. 

[Feb. 7, 1718-19.] King at the 
new house of Lords in the middle of 
Westminster hall, whilst the old house 
repaired, came to pass severall acts of 
Parliament—the state met him at his 
coach side at Westm' hall great gate 
in the new pallace yard; walkt along 
the west side of the hall up to the 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
bench his reteyring room by the 
Treasury, King’s bench, where he put 
on his robes—officers of arms, serients, 
and band of Pentioners stood at Hall 
gate to receive him, and walkt before 
him—the band halted at the steps of 
the first room to the door 
of the inner room and filed of—after- 
wards went down to the steps of the 
rooms just in West* hall, from whence 
they attended the King to the house, 
turning to the left and goeing upon 
the left of the throne. 

Titus, Mrs. one of the daughters 
and heirs of Coll. Titus, long since 
dec’, and a stale maid, liveing at Bus- 
shey in Hertf. worth 50,0001. married 
to Timothy her footman—the other 
sister dyed day of 

Craggs, James, Esq. one of the se- 
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eretarys of Estate, dyed of the small 
pox between 3 and 4 afternoon Thurs- 
day 16 of Febr. 1720-21, at his house 
in Jermyn Street—buried at West- 
minster Abbey, Thursday 2d of March, 
in the same vault with Generall Monk, 
Marquis of Halifax, Earl of Halifax, 
and Secretary Addison. His epitaph, 
his father being a footman first, and 
of no family— 


‘* Here lyes the 2d who dyed before the 
first of his family.’’ 


Craggs, James, father of Craggs the 
secretary, dyed Tuesday 14 or Thurs- 
day 16 of March of a dose of opium, 
because he would not be examined 
before the house of Com’ons—buried 
at Charleton in Kent, Tuesday, 28 
March, 1721. 

1,200 p. ann. land. 

92,000 South Sea Stock. 

43,000 East In. 

26,000 bank. 

Prior, Mathew, formerly Plenipo in 
the treaty with France, a most excel- 
Ient Poet, dyed at Wyneld in Cam- 
bridgeshire 18 day of Sept. 1721, 
buried in Westm" Abbey, 25 day of 
September, about half an hour past 12 
at noon, next Spencer’s tomb, the Poet, 
—he wrote his own epitaph, which 
was handed about the town—was 
Kings and nobles, by your leave, 

Here lye the bones of Mathew Prior, 
A son of Adam and of Eve,— 

Let Bourbon or Nassau goe higher. 


Answered by P. L. Norroy. 
They can’t because your name is prior. 


Johnson, S* Robt., who was 
knighted by King Geo. and ran away 
to sea without paying fees for the 
Honor, comander of the Exeter man 
of war, with his 2 sons drowned in 
the Addison, an East Indian ship, 
lost at the Cape of good (and bad) 
hope in Africa, day of June, 1722. 

- Thoresby, Ralf, esq. of Leeds in 
Yorkshire, a very good antiquary, and 
my good friend, dyed there day of 
Sept. 1725, buried in the church there 
- day of 

Durfy, Thomas, the poet, ingenious 
for witty madrigals, buried Tuesday 
26 day of February, 1722-3, in St. 
James’s Church in Midds. at the 
charge of the Duke of Dorset. 

‘ Newport, Ld. Viscount.— On his 
coach his motto “Ne supra modum 
4 


‘ [Aug. 


sapere.”’ The father of E, Bradford, a 
fole,—the son not over wise. 

(1727) George Ist, King of Great 
Britain, &c. taken ill of the fatigue of 
his journey on the road between Ho- 
land and Osnaburgh (driving 150 miles 
day) dyed there in the Duke of York’s 
Pallace on Sunday morning the 11th 
of June, after one of the clock, about 
three—aged 68, and __ days, since 28 
of May last—13 of his reign—the 
news came to London by express on 
Wednesday 14th of June; his son and 
heir George Prince of Wales pro- 
claimed on Thursday noon 15th in- 
stant in the Court at Leicester house— 
the Lords Chancelor, Privy Seale, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and many 
others of the privy councill standing 
by the officers of arms. Garter read- 
ing y® Proclamation thereon in the 
midle of the Court all on foot, and 
after the officers of arms mounted on 
horse back, and garter and clarenceux 
proclaiming him again afore the new 
King—appartment without the court 
in the square—a party of Granadeers 
led the way—K¢* marshals men, trum- 
pets, king serjeant trumpet, officers 
of arms, Richmond, Norroy, Clarenc. 
and Garter, each between 2 serjeants 
at arms. 3d Proclamation at Charing 
Cross, Clarenc. read, Norroy Pro- 
claimed; so to Temple, and against 
Chancery lane end, Norroy read, 
Richmond repeated, met by Lord 
Maior with sword-bearer, comon cryer 
[with wand ?] Aldermen, Sheriffs, Re- 
corder, Judges of City Courts, comon 
hunt, waterbailif, Town clerk, At- 
torney, all in coaches, which should 
not have been — Maior, Aldermen, 
Recorder, and Sheriffs should have 
been on horseback, and sword-bearer, 
comon crier, comon hunt, and water 
bayliff, with the others, all on foot, 
and not in their coaches. 

M‘, the usher of black rod ridd ina 
better place then Garter, and it is said 
within Temple bar Garter ridd afore 
or after L* Maior’s coach. 

King’s Will deposited in the hands 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, read 
in Councill. 15,0007. in bank bills 
found in the King’s closet. 

Parliament met 27th of June 1727, 
King George the 2d came to the house 
of Lords, made a Speech in English 
which he read sitting on the throne in 
his Royal robes, with crown on his 
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head. Officers of arms who attended 
Garter, Clarence, Norroy, Richmond, 
Windsor, Lancaster, Portcullis, Blew- 
mantle, Rouge Croix attended. So- 
merset absent in person at Hull, Chester 
at the Bath, York and Roug Dragon 
came too late. 

Le Neve, Peter, Norroy King of 
Arms, married at Sparham Church on 
Sunday morning 26 of July 1727, by 
Mr. Hunt, Rector, by licence—his wife 
and Sam Knolles present—to Frances, 
daughter of Robert Beeston, Miller, of 
Wychingham. 

Twelf-day — waited at Court, the 
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King and Queen went to Chappell— 
after 2d service, at the words for 
offering, the King went down and of- 
fered in 3 silk purses, inclosed in a 
deal box, covered with silk, gold, 
frankincense, and mirh; the gold was 
only about 12 pennyworth of leafe 
gold, in the 2 others about 2 penny- 
worth of each sort, 

Woodward, Dr. Auction of Books 
ended 25 of Mar. 1729, the Clypeus 
votivus sold for 100 guineas, bought 
for that price by Capt. Vincent—note, 
a fool and his money soon parted. 


Note.—The foregoing are all I have thought worth extracting from Le Neve’s Diary, 
for although there are four volumes bound up of ‘‘ Memoranda of Marriages, Births, 
and Burials of the Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain, and Parliament men, with 
other Notable Transactions,’’ which might be useful if indexed to the genealogist, 
biographer, and herald, they would not be of sufficient gencral interest for the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. They are apparently the rough entries from which his MSS. in the 


Heralds’ College were compiled. 


G.A.C, 





Mr. Unsan, Cork. 
(Continued from p. 31.) 

ESTIMATING then, in further ap- 
preciation, our author’s claim of prece- 
dence for the partizans of Reform, we 
may ask, whether in literature, when 
the study of the classics constituted its 
leading culture, the Italian commen- 
tators, to whom, in fact, Europe owes 
essentially the restoration of letters, 
and to whom we are indebted for 
nearly all the originals—the entire, 
without exception, of the Latin, and, 
save a very few, for the Greek, authors 
of antiquity, were, ] say, the Manutii, 
Victorius, Sigonius, with numerous 
others, surpassed in critical acumen, 
inferior in elucidation, or less felicitous 
in defining the genuine texts? And, 
in native productions during that 
century, what rivals, in the precincts 
of Protestantism, can be opposed to 
Ariosto, Tasso, Vega, Ercilla y Zuniga, 
(author of the epic ‘‘ La Araucana,’’) 
Camoens, or Cervantes, except the 
single name of Spenser in England? 
The religion of Shakspere is no where 
unequivocally announced; a silence 
which sufficiently, I think, establishes 
its character; for the profession, or 
inferential indications of the dominant 
creed would no more have been with- 
held by him than by Spenser and his 
other contemporaries ; while the de- 

Gent. Maa. Vout, XX. 


claration of a persecuted faith, then, 
during the exasperation of the Gun- 
powder Plot, more especially, the 
peculiar object of popular odium, 
was scarcely to be expected, however 
sincere its internal persuasion may 
have been, even from more ardent 
Catholics than a stage actor, or play- 
wright, may be considered. His 
father’s religious belief rests un- 
disputed on the evidence of his extant 
will, given by Malone, vol. I. part ii. 
p. 330, of his edition (1780) of the 
poet. The great and well-founded 
boast of Holland at that period, 
Justus Vanden Vondel, partly the 
contemporary, but long the survivor of 
Shakspere (1587—1679), abandoned 
his original sect the Anabaptists, or, 
as they now call themselves, teleio- 
baptists, for the Catholic communion, 
in which he continued to live, and in 
which he died. Many, very many, 
features of resemblance between him 
and our Bard may be traced, in birth, 
genius, fortune, &c. ; and the parallel 
is constantly drawn by the Dutch 
enthusiasts of his merits. Of him, as 
of Shakspere, French arrogance has 
said, 
“« C’est un diamant brut, tel qu’il sort de 
la terre ; [plaire, 
Mais c’est un diamant, qui, taillé, pourrait 
Méme aux yeux des a. 
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Again, iu France, of which Calvin 
(page 641) is declared at once the 
reformer of her language and morals, 
who does, or patiently could, read his 
compositions in her tongue? As well 
might the English student be con- 
demned to wade through the cumbrous 
mass of Thomas Norton’s translation 
of his great work, comprising, with 
the table, about fourteen hundred 
closely printed octavo pages, now be- 
fore me, and bearing the date of 1578. 
** Philip de Comines,”’ on the contrary, 
and ‘‘Amyot” are still perused with 
delight in their original idiom, greatly 
more pleasurable to read than his, to 
which, however, I am far: from re- 
fusing merit. Indeed, his own estimate 
of it was by no means humble, as we 
learn from his ‘‘ Defensio contra West- 
phalum (Opusc. p. 842); nor could, 
we may well conceive, a person of his 
energy of mind and dominant spirit, 
wield a feeble pen. Conscious and 
proud, therefore, was he of the talent, 
which is granted him by D’Alembert 
and Villemain, and not disputed even 
by Bossuet, a much higher authority, 
because so much more conversant with 
his writings, ‘‘Donnons-lui donc,” 
says his great adversary, “‘ puis qu’il 
le veut tant, cette gloire d’avoir aussi 
bien écrit qu’homme de son siécle,” 
words obviously, however, more of con- 
cession, than persuasion, (Variations, 
liv. ix.) But, as compared with 
Amyot, the opinion of no inadequate 
judge, and his contemporary as well 
as Calvin’s, Michel de Montaigne, 
decides the superiority. In_ his 
Essays, book II., ch. iv. he says, 
«* Je donne avec raison, ce me semble, 
la palme & Jacques Amyot sur tous 
nos écrivains Francois, non seulement 
pour la naiveté et pureté du language, 
en quoi il surpasse tous les autres,” &c. 
Now, the death of Comines, of whose 
style the sagacious Gascon (livre ii., 
ch. 10) is scarcely less laudatory, 
preceded the birth of Calvin, between 
whom and Amyot there was only a 
difference of four years (1509—1513) ; 
and the reformer’s writings assuredly 
had no influence on the still-admired 
interpreter of Longus, of Heliodorus, 
and Plutarch. To Montaigne himself, 
I may say, the French tongue owes 
more obligations (Gent. Mag. for 
October, 1838, p. 379) than to any 
or all the reformed writers, Calvin’s 


Latin diction, on the other hand, is 
much and deservedly esteemed; and 
the dedication of his ‘“ Christiane 
Religionis Institutio,” to Francis the 
First, is classed with the few entitled 
to distinction in that prostituted line 
of composition. (See Dr. Dibdin’s 
Library Companion, p. 798). The 
book which he translated into French, 
though M. D’Aubigné preferably quotes 
the better Latin, and to which this 
dedication may be said, like D’Alem- 
bert’s Preliminary Discourse to the 
Encyclopedia, to be, ‘‘un vestibule 
digne de l’édifice,” is, doubtless, a 
very able exposition of his doctrine, 
yet, most certainly, raised to an absurd 
exaggeration of eminence by sectarian 
partiality, when his disciple Thurius 
characterized it as second only to 
apostolical excellence. 


‘¢ Preter Epistolicas post Christi tempora 
chartas, 
Huic peperere libros szecula nulla parem.”’ 


In hisardour for enlisting all faculties 
and celebrities in his cause, M. 
D’Aubigné, at page 241 of the third 
volume already adverted to, appears 
anxious to ascribe the literary value 
of the Port Royal productions to the 
fact that the grandfather of the 
Arnaulds had been a Protestant. By 
a parity of deduction, the Catholics 
might justifiably claim for their body 
the genius of Milton, whose grand- 
father was a zealous acherent of their 
creed, and disinherited his son for 
abandoning it; as we are assured by 
the poet’s biographers. A less distant 
right would even assign them Shak- 
spere, whose father, as his testamentary 
record, above referred to, demonstrates, 
was a Catholic; and were not the 
parents of all the original reformers 
equally so? This, indeed, from another 
pen, would be viewed as an extra- 
ordinary course of argumentation, but 
is by no means in discord with our 
controvertist’s mode of reasoning. It 
is very possible that in early youth, 
when following the fortunes of the 
arch-traitor, Bourbon, who fell at the 
sack of Rome in 1527, this elder 
Arnauld may have swerved from his 
native faith; but he must have re- 
turned to it, we may believe, when 
appointed Advocate General to Catha- 
rine of Medicis; and it is beyond 
doubt that his son and namesake, 
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the second Antoine, was not a Protes- 
tant, though, from his opposition to 
the Jesuits, the unvarying policy or 
conscientious feeling of his family, he 
was often reported to be one—a con- 
clusion, we may naturally suppose, 
not less applicable to his father. At 
all events, of the twenty-two children, 
fruits of his marriage with Catharine 
Marion, we know that ali the sur- 
viving daughters, six in number, in- 
cluding ‘‘La Mére Angélique,” and 
whom the impartial Péréfixe, the 
excellent biographer of the Great Henry, 
described, as ‘‘ pures comme des anges, 
mais orgueilleuses comme des dé- 
mons,” devoted themselves to religious 
life, under vows of conventual obliga- 
tion. Four only of the sons reached 
manhood, of whom the eldest, Arnauld 
d’Andilly, died a devout recluse of 
Port Royal; another became bishop of 
Angers ; andthe youngest, a third An- 
toine, eminent, I have previously stated, 
as ‘‘Je Grand Arnauld,”’ was, next to 
Bossuet, the most formidable adversary 
which Protestantism had then to en- 
counter. To name his works would 
be sufficient evidence of the fact, ‘* Le 
Renversement de la Morale de Jésus 
Christ, par les Calvinistes,” ‘‘ La 
Perpétuité de la Foy,” &c. in proof 
of transubstantiation, conjointly with 
Nicole, and numerous others of fervent 
controversy. At a very early age, he 
was elected a doctor of Sorbonne, the 
highest degree of theological pro- 
fession; and yet this is the family 
which M D’Aubigné would fain con- 
vert into allies, and force into his 
camp. As well might he proclaim 
Bossuet tributary to his cause; and, 
with far nearer approach to truth, 
would the Catholics reckon the Oxford 
Puseyitesintheircommunion. History, 
in these volumes, little sustains, in- 
deed, the duties and character assigned 
to it by Cicero, as the “testis tempo- 
rum, lux veritatis,’ &c. (De Oratore, 
lib. ii. 9.) 

«Out of Protestant France,” adds 
our polemic, “ arose all the cultivated 
portion of the French pation. . . and 
out of that portion arose also the 
society of Port Royal, a society which 
aimed at introducing into the ca- 
tholicism of the Gallican Church both 
the doctrine and the language of the 
reformation.” How far, though sternly 
disclaimed by themselves, the Jan- 
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senists’ definition of predestination 
may assimilate to Calvin’s principles, 
1 am incompetent to determine; but 
a line in favour of the Reformation 
never, I fear not to assert, issued from 
Port Royal, whose inmates, in speech 
and letter, showed themselves, I[ re- 
peat, amongst the ablest and most 
zealous opponents of the religious 
system of which they are here pro- 
nounced the advocates. And, em- 
bracing the nation at large in intel- 
lectual comparison or cultivated rela- 
tion, not only did the nine-tenths of 
her eminent sons, in every avocation 
of knowledge or action, profess the 
Catholic worship, but received for the 
most part their education from the 
Jesuits, to whose colleges even Pro- 
testants sent their children, notwith- 
standing the interdict of their synods, 
as we learn from the Huguenot Des- 
maiseaux, in his biography of Bayle, 
tome i. p. 7. Nor was it very un- 
usual with English Protestants to place 
their sons in the seminaries of St. 
Omer and Douay for early instruction, 
or their daughters, with the same view, 
in educational convents. Yet Bayle, 
on the change of his religion, at Tou- 
louse, was at once discarded and re- 
fused all support by his father. Such 
was the vaunted freedom of privat 

judgment.* ‘ 





* The deplorable catastrophe a century 
afterwards (1762), of Calas, in the same 
city, was grounded on the supposition that 
this Protestant father had put his son to 
death, for having, like Bayle, embraced 
the catholic creed. His innocence was 
unfortunately proved too late; but his 
family had the consolation of seeing his 
memory relieved from the adhering stain— 
a service mainly due to the influence and 
exertions of Voltaire. Yet, not thirty 
years after the event, I found, to my 
surprize and mortification, that many con- 
temporaries of the deed, and otherwise 
not irrational, were still impressed with 
a belief of the father’s guilt. But, though 
apparently a regular procedure of ordinary 
criminal law, that the iniquitous sentence 
was not free from a religious bias, or fa- 
natical tincture, can hardly be denied, 
notwithstanding the boasted enlightment 
of the age. Indeed, not much above sixty 
years before, in Protestant Scotland, in 
its capital, too, the modern Athens, we' 
learn from the Appendix to Mr. Horner’s 
recently published Life, that an unhappy 
youth, only eighteen years old,—otherwise, 
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Great and deserved renown has long 
attached to Port Royal; but, though 
the acknowledged seat of learning and 
piety, the persecution its members 
had to endure contributed in no small 
degree to this celebrity ; for, of their 
numerous productions, almost the only 
one of surviving fame is Pascal’s Pro- 
vincial Letters. The literary merit of 
these letters no one can contest; and 
to their publication Voltaire refers the 
fixation of the French language. Still, 
their influence, as well as that of the 
society whence they emanated, on the 
national literature or idiom, has been 
greatly exaggerated by our author; 
for several writers, held more or less 
classical at this day, certainly owed 
to Pascal no obligation of style, such as 
Corneille, Moliére, Quinault, La Fon- 
taine, Voiture, La Rochefoucauld, Pellis- 
son, St. Réal, who were all his seniors. 
So was Descartes, whose ‘‘ Discours 
de la Méthode,” published in 1637, or 
full twenty years before the sublime 
hypochandriac’s work of genius ap- 
peared, scarcely contains an obsolete 
word. And so were St. Evremond, 
and Bussi-Rabutin, the purity of 
whose style is praised by Voltaire, 
with others. But Port Royal’s proud- 
est boast, because its direct fruit, 
was the education of Racine, though 
so far from our acknowledgements 
being due to his masters for those im- 
mortal productions which shine with 
brightest effulgence amidst the glories 
of that Augustan era; it is, on the 
contrary, certain, that every exertion 
of personal authority, and every de- 
nunciation of religious penalty, were 
urged to divert the appliance of his 
genius from its kindred pursuit. 
Madame de Sévigné, whose letters, far 
more than Pascal’s, may bid defiance 
to time, for 





itis acknowledged by Lord Anstruther, (a 
judge,) not vicious, and extremely studious, 
was executed for blasphemy. And in 
1766, another young man equally im- 
mature in years—the Chevalier de la 
Barre—was condemned to a cruel death at 
Abbeville, for mutilating a crucifix, when, 
probably, reclusion in a lunatic asylum 
would have been the appropriate sentence 
of the young Scotchman, and a few months’ 
imprisonment a sufficient lesson for the 
French youth. These events, humiliating 
to both creeds, are of no remote date. 


‘¢ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety,” 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act. 1. Se. 2. 


was his junior only by a few months, 
and Bossuet by three years; but to 
neither was he a model of style, not 
certainly to the lady in grace, much as 
she admired his associates, though she 
could smile at their moral galimatias, 
as she terms their overstrained theory 
of ethics, (16 July, 1677) ;* nor to the 





* Madame de Sévigné’s son, and, in 
some degree, the inheritor of her talents, 
did not, however, implicitly adopt her 
admiration of the Port Royal writers, 
(with the necessary exception of Pascal,) 
as his correspondence with his sister 
shows. ‘Il juge mieux que sa mére le 
style trop vanté des écrivains de Port 
Royal,”’ (see Letters of 12 Jan. and 
2 Feb. 1676), remarks, in consequence, 
M. Grouvelle, editor of Madame de 
Sévigné’s letters, the first of which, that 
of 15 March 1647, to her cousin Bussi- 
Rabutin, preceded the earliest of the 
Provinciales, dated the 23rd of January, 
1656, by nearly nine years, but still bears 
the unerring stamp of her style and 
manner, genuine, original, and without 
model, as without rival. That, never- 
theless, for the use or application of some 
expressions, she was indebted to that 
great school, cannot be denied, as in the 
words lumineux and éclat. (Letters of 
27th September and 4th November, 1671.) 
Yet, albeit a courtly high-born lady, her 
thoughts and language are not always 
marked with the delicacy that distinguishes 
the works of these celebrated cenobites. 
Thus, on the 13th December, 1671, she 
relates. ‘‘ Je vois arriver cet homme, 
(the postman,) crotté jusqu’au c...” 
But, though untranslatable in literal con- 
struction, the expression, with others not 
less unseemly, will be found in Montaigne, 
whose twentieth chapter of his first book 
affords ample proof of the fact. Indeed, 
St. Augustin, (De Civitate Dei, lib. xiv. 
4,) is quite as plain on a_ particular 
anecdote, which his commentator, Lu- 
dovicus Vives, the preceptor of our first 
Mary, illustrates in a similar strain. Nor 
does J. J. Rousseau disguise the indeco- 
rous word in relating the death of Madame 
de Vercellis, (Confessions, partie I, 
livre i.) ; and Suetonius, as might be ex- 
pected from the author and his language, 
for “Le Latin dans ses mots brave 
Vhonnéteté,” (Boileau, Art Poétique, 
Chant ii), hesitates not to introduce it in 
mentioning (cap. 32) the reported edict 
of Claudius. ‘‘ Dicitur etiam meditatus 
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prelate in majesty. As for the subject 
matter of these letters, Father Daniel’s 
“«* Entretiens de Cléandre et d’Eudoxe” 
(Gent. Mag. for October, 1842, p. 362,) 
presents an able, though little known, 
refutation of theirimpeachments against 
his order; but, as Voltaire (Siécle de 
Louis XIV, chap. 33) truly remarks, 
“IL ne s’agissait pas d’avoir raison: 
il s’agissait de divertir le public,’”’ and 
every Frenchman knows, because 





edictum, quo veniam daret, flatum crepi- 
tumque ventris in convivio emittendi.’’ 
Even the influence of Voltaire has failed 
in popularizing the term impasse, in place 
of cul desac. But, of our own writers, 
see Hudibras, canto i, 832, and canto 
iii. 964, &c. with Swift, and many others 
now happily forgotten. 

It has often struck me as remarkable 
that in Madame de Sévigné’s corres- 
pondence the affectionate and familiar 
pronoun, ¢u, the customary and mutual 
address of parent and child, as well as the 
signal of intimacy, or superiority of posi- 
tion in social relations, is never to be 
found. Yet, in that age, we have evidence 
of its habitual use by Charles the First 
and Cromwell towards their wives and 
children in family intercourse, although 
now confined in England to the Society 
ef Friends, or the peasantry. It was a 
whim of Richardson to attribute it to 
Lovelace and his gay companions; but 
in France it is universally prevalent in 
domestic and intimate circles at present, 
as it was obligatory by law during the 
period of terror ; and Napoleon, we know, 
uniformly employed it to his Empresses 
and son, although by no means pleased 
when thus heedlessly accosted, after his 
elevation, by his old companion in arms, 
Lannes, forgetful of the distance which 
then separated them. 

Contrary again to our usage, the French 
generally address the Deity in the plural, 
vous, as in the Lord’s Prayer, which re- 
minds me, in answer to an old inquiry of 
Cydweli’s, (Gent. Mag. for December, 
1837, p. 489), just now accidentally pre- 
sented to my view, to assure him that our 
** Jead us not into temptation,”’ doubtless 
the strict interpretation of the original, as 
well as of the Vulgate, is always rendered 
in French families and schools, (expertus 
loquor,) ‘‘ Ne nous laissez pas succomber 
a latentation,’’ or, asin De Sacy’s version, 
‘s Ne nous abandonnez point a la tenta- 
tion,’’ a construction to which your valued 
correspondent, Mr. Urban, would, if I 
mistake not, be disposed to assent ; for it 
surely expresses the sense, if not the letter, 
of the supplication. 
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deeply sensitive to, the power of ridicule, 
not in Shaftesbury’s representation, as 
a test of truth, but as the probe of 
feeling. 

Pascal’s ‘‘ Pensées,”” though appa- 
rently the mere rudiments of some 
mighty conception, not fully traceable 
in this unfinished outline, still, like 
the antique Torso, will be found un- 
erringly to display those elevated fa- 
culties of mind, which constitute ge- 
nius, and offer to our admiration an in- 
tellect of the first compass. The frag- 
mentary collection was not, however, 
published till 1670, eight years after 
his death, nor even then so full as we 
now have it in the editions of Bossut 
and Rénouard. That circulated by 
Voltaire and Condorcet in 1776, was, 
with their wonted disregard of truth, 
and recklessness of all means of cor- 
ruption, perverted in its sense by 
their commentaries, and estranged in 
the text by their interpolations. M. 
Cousin is now preparing an edition, I 
am happy to learn, grounded on Pas- 
cal’s original manuscript, which I 
have seen in the royal library. It is 
singular enough that the spot conse- 
crated in sanctity of residence and 
venerated recollection by the pure and 
pious virgins, associated in devotion 
and charity, under the sacred charge 
of Angelica Arnauld, should now be 
the site of a lying-in-hospital, the re- 
ceptacle, in its distinct attributions, 
still more of guilt than of poverty: 
It is thus we see the purlieus of the 
Parisian palace of justice, the sanc- 
tuary of law, made the chosen habita- 
tion of malefactors. Nearly opposite, 
again, is the foundling-hospital, which 
covers the ground formerly devoted to 
the noviciate seminary of the Orato- 
rians. 


‘¢. ... Sic rerum summa novatur 


Semper, etinter se mortales mutua vivunt.’ 
Lucret, ii. 72. 


Both establishments are located be- 
tween the Luxembourg-gardens and 
the observatory ; and in their imme- 
diate vicinity lies the ensanguined 
field of Ney’s execution, which, with- 
out determining the problematical 
question of its justice, it would, I 
think, redound more to our illustrious 
Duke’s fame to have prevented than 
suffered. J 

(To be continued.) 


. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

MILLOT, in his Elements of Ancient 
History, while discussing the ques- 
tion whether the emperor Trajan was a 
persecutor of the Christians, mentions, 
among other predisposing causes, ‘la 
haine contre les Juifs toujours dispo- 
eés & la révolte, l’idée du Judaisme 
attachée 4 la nouvelle religion.... 


c’est ce qui occasionna les supplices— 


dans plusieurs provinces, sans qu’il y 
eut d’édit général contre eux.” (Vol. 
iii. p. 5.) There is a curious in- 
stance of this confounding of Judaism 
with Christianity, and both with 
Egyptian paganism, in the letter from 
Egypt, ascribed to Adrian, and ad- 
dressed to Servian, his brother-in- 
law. Not being able to refer to the 
original in Vopiscus, I copy the words 
from Crevier’s translation.—‘‘ Le pa- 
triarche méme des Juifs, lorsqu’il 
vient en Egypte, est forcé par les uns 
d’offrir son encens a Christ, et par les 
autres 4 Sérapis.”” (Hist. des Emp. 
Romains, iv. 393.) Whether the 
letter be genuine or not, the writer’s 
ignorance is the same. That of the 
poet Rutilius is less gross, yet he 
confounds the two religions in an ex- 
traordinary manner, when he at- 
tributes the spreading of Christianity 
to the conquest of Judea, and the con- 
sequent dispersion of the Jewish 
people. 


Atque utinam nunquam Judea excisa fu- 
isset, 
Pompeii bellis, imperioque Titi ! 
Latius excise pestis contagia serpunt, 
Victoresque suos natio victa premit.* 


The same confusion appears in a 
celebrated passage of Suetonius, which 
has been often quoted by writers on 
the Evidences of Christianity :—*‘ Ju- 
dos, impulsore Chresto, [scilicet 
Christo] assidué tumultuantes Roma 
[Claudius] expulit.”” (Suet. in Clau- 
dio, c. 25.) 

2. In your Magazine for June, p. 
587, an objection is raised by J. R. to 
the common version of Matt. xxvi. 6], 
as respects the supplementary word 
fellow. But Schleusner, under ovvos, 
says, “‘ Ut Hebraicum 77 (Exod. xxxii. 





* This line sounds like an adaptation 
of Hor. Ep. i. 156, lib. 2.—Greecia capta 
ferum victorem cepit. 


The carly Chris'ians regarded as Jews. 


[Aug. 


1. et 1 Reg. xx. 7.) contemtim non- 
nunquam usurpatur de personis, vel 
ignobilibus, vel quorum nomina igno- 
ramus, vel appellare nolumus. Sic 
etiam ovros apud exteros, scriptores 
in contemtum interdum adhibetur.”’ 
Dr. Jones, in his Greek and English 
Lexicon, gives this fellow as one of the 
meanings of the word. Tyndale and 
Cranmer both have this felowe: the 
English Geneva of 1557 has that fellow, 
and Beza’s Latin translation has isfe, a 
term synonymous with every sense of 
my and duros. Doddridge, too, who 
does not bind himself to the common 
version, retains the epithet. Our 
translators seem to have used it em- 
phatically, as serving, in the minds of 
the Jews, to contrast the meanness of 
Jesus’ appearance with the magnitude 
of his declarations. Nor have they 
done so without discrimination, for at 
Exod. xxxii. 1, and 1 Kings, xx. 7, 
they use the word man as not quite so 
disrespectful, since the former passage 
relates to Moses, and the latter to the 
king of Syria, though in either case 
the language is that of complaint. Yet 
if these cases are adduced by Schleus- 
ner as instances of contempt, much 
stronger language is justifiable in ren- 
dering the place in question. At 1 
Kings xxii. 27, where the prophet 
Micaiah is sent to prison (a very 
analogous passage), the contemptuous 
epithet fellow is used. One or the 
other our language requires, and 
our translators have obviously acted 
on a discriminating principle. In the 
same way they have rendered >nx7q 
in Genesis, xix. 9, by this one fellow, 
the last word being supplied as if 
such an epithet expressed the contrast 
best. 

There is an instance of the use of 
the word fellow, where it certainly is 
no more necessary than in this verse, 
in a contemporary writer, the Jesuit 
Parsons. Speaking of the Martyr 
Marsh, he says, “‘ So this fellow being 
first but a husbandman, and then a 
minister and under-curate.”” (Three 


Conv. ii. 422, quoted in Soames’s Hist. 
of the Reformation, iv. 406.) Here 
the contemptuous use of the term is 
strikingly exemplified. 

Schleusner further observes in John 
xi. 47. “‘ otros 6 avOpwmos, wisn INI 
ut etiam hodie Judei Christum per 
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contemtum vocant.”’ 
man, ‘‘ doubtless (as J. R. observes), 
meant in no respectful sense,” differs 
little, if it all, from fellow in this con- 
nection. Schleusner refers to Cart- 
wright, and to the genealogical work 
entitled Juchasin; to which may be 
added the Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph, 
recently published by the Oriental 
Translation Committee. The Jewish 
chronicler speaks of Luther as a be- 
liever in that man, and the whole 
passage is so remarkable, as exhibiting 
a learned Jew’s opinion of a famous 
period in Christian Church history, 
that the insertion of it can hardly be 
superfluous. Such a passage will, 
perhaps, make amends to some of 
your readers for the dryness of the 
previous philological argument. 


‘¢ And it came to pass, when the Pope 
Julius began to build the great high place 
which is in Rome, [St. Peter's], that he 
sent the Franciscan friars into all the 
districts of the uncircumcised. And he 
gave them to bind and loose, and to de- 
liver souls from perdition. And they de- 
parted and cried with a loud voice, saying, 
‘ Take off the ear-rings of your wives and 
daughters; and it shall come to pass when 
ye shall come, that ye shall save the 
souls of your children from perdition.’ 
And it came to pass, after the death of 
Julius, that the Pope Leo sent again, and 
they went as before unto the cities of 
Ashkenaz [Germany]; and they were 
lifted up. And it came to pass, whenever 
the Germans would speak, saying, ‘ How 
could ye say this thing, and how could the 
Pope do it ?? they answered them proudly, 
saying, ‘ Ye shall be cursed if ye do not 
believe, for there is no faith in you, and 
ye shall be an abhorrence to all flesh.’ 
And there was one Martin Luther, a monk, 
a skilful and wise man ; and he also said 
unto them, ‘Why are ye not ashamed 
when ye let your voice be heard on high, 
speaking such dreams?’ And the priests 
could not give an answer, and they be- 
haved with madness after their manner. 
And they anathematized him in the year 
one thousand five hundred and eighteen. 
And the wrath of Martin was kindled; 
and Martin opened his mouth, and 
preached with a loud voice against the 
Pope, and against the dreams and the 
abominations of the Popes ; but still he 
delighted in THAT MAN, and many 
gathered themselves unto him. And he 
made them statutes and ordinances, and 
spake revolt against the wise men of 
the Church; and he would explain after 
his own heart their law, and the words of 


Zuinglius on the Salvation of the Heathen. 


The expression: 
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Paul ; and they went not after the precepts 
of the Popes; and their laws are two 
different laws unto this day.’’ (Vol. i. 
p- 431.) 


3. J. R. has candidly mentioned 
Chauffepié’s vindication of Zuinglius 
on the salvation of the heathen, to 
whom may be added Basnage, Hist. 
de l’Eglise, vol. ii. p. 1489, where it 
is shewn that the sentiments of the 
Swiss Reformer are not conceived in 
greater latitude than those of some of 
the Fathers; for instance, Clement 
of Alexandria, Justin Martyr, and 
Chrysostom. The subject is one of 
acknowledged difficulty, and, unless 
the mind withdraws from it, must be 
viewed in either the wide or the narrow 
extreme. From its difficulty it requires 
the utmost caution in language, and 
here those who have treated it chiefly 
err. The Church of Rome has taken 
the very narrowest extreme in the 
Creed of Pius IV., which is her pre- 
sent standard of belief. “‘ Hanc veram 
Catholicam fidem, eatra quam nemo 
salvus esse potest, . .. profiteor et 
veraciter teneo.”” (Sylloge Confessio- 
rum, Oxon. 1827, p. 5). Yet, accord- 
ing to Blanco White, the language of 
the Creed is departed from in English 
Catechisms, as to cases of invincible 
ignorance, a phrase extended even to 
pagansand savages. (Practical Evidence, 
Ist edit. pp. 50, 51.) The language 
of Zuinglius or Jurieu, (whom J. R. 
has also candidly guarded from mis- 
representation) cannot go beyond this. 
There is a great beauty in the term, 
the uncovenanted mercies of God, which 
some divines make use of, when speak- 
ing of those who hold error in 
righteousness, or who have never known 
the truth. 

4. In quoting a sentiment of Selden’s, 
on the words scrutumini Scripturas, 
(John v. 39.) J. R. has not observed 
that the text is strangely misunder- 
stood. The words were not addressed, 
as Selden represents them, to disciples, 
but to the Jews (see verses 18 and 40), 
a general expression, but certainly im- 
plying the opponents of Jesus at least. 
Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus 
(Hor. Ars Poet. 359,) and Selden’s 
error shows the danger of quoting 
from memory. 

When M. Constant says, that the 
Protestant Church “ desires her fol- 
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lowers to examine, but to believe as if 
they had not examined,” his words 
are more specious than solid. They 
are those of an extreme liberal, not 
well affected (I fear) to vital religion. 
If a person professes to belong to a 
community, and that community has 
its standards, he should either hold 
with them or leave it; for he has no 
right to remain within it and inveigh 
against it. 

With regard to the question of 
** good works,” which your corres- 
pondent has introduced, though often 
professing to dislike controversy, there 
is a passage in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, which pronounces most clearly 
what they are, and what they are not. 
Thus, at chap. ii. verse 9, it is declared 
that salvation is ‘not of works, lestany 
man should boast,” and at the next 
verse, that we are “‘ created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, that we should 
walk in them.” They are a test, but 
not a cause, unless a test be so called, 
in an inferior sense, which indeed 
there is great danger of overstraining. 

5. It is a matter of history that 
Luther had his dreams as well as 
Loyola; so too had Zuinglius, for he 
himself has related that a cogent 
theological argument was first made 
known to his mind ina dream. (See 
Basnage, vol ii. p. 1490, in answer to 
Bossuet, and Scott’s Contin. of Milner, 
vol. ii. p. 518.) John Newton is 
another instance, in the last century, 
of minds being singularly acted upon 
by adream ; nor is there anything un- 
reasonable in it; for, since our facul- 
ties may be awake while the body 
sleeps, (as is evident from common 
dreams,) what is to prevent their being 
influenced from above, in that state, as 
wellas in a waking one? Of visions we 
have a memorable instance, also oc- 
curring in the last century, in Colonel 
Gardiner. De Feller, however, admits 
that with respect to visions, “‘ Les 
Saints peuvent s’y tromper,” referring 
to the article on Ste Catharine de 
Sienne. (See his Table at the end of 
vol. viii.) Here { must observe, that 
the comparison of Luther and Loyola 
is the same, both in the unphilosophicat 
D’Aubigné and in the philosophical 
Ranke. Both writers regard the mind 
of the one as scriptural, and that of 
the other as visionary. This character 
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of Loyola’s mind attracted the for- 
midable notice of the inquisition, a 
circumstance which I had meant 
to point out, while unaware that 
Ranke had adverted to it. He was 
arrested at Salamanca in 1527 as a 
fanatic and an alombrado, (as one of 
the sect of illuminati,) and, though he 
recovered his liberty in less than a 
month, he was forbidden to qualify 
mortal or venial sins, till he had stu- 
died theology for four years. His 
second successor, Borgia, was also de- 
nounced as an alombrado, and only 
saved himself from the prisons of Val- 
ladolid by quitting Spain when he 
learned that his trial had commenced. 
His treatise on Christian works was 
twice placed in the Index Expurgato- 
rius, in 1559 and in 1583. (Llo- 
rente, p. 371-3; Ranke, part i. p. 
50, Kelly’s translation). The chapter 
of Llorente (the 30th) is entitled, “‘ Of 
the prosecution of several saints and 
holy persons by the Inquisition.” 

The text of Llorente, as it stands in 
the English translation of 1826, con- 
tains a blunder, ¢aurini generis. It 
says that Francis de Borgia “ es- 
caped from the Inquisition, but he 
had the mortification of seeing his 
work twice placed in the Index, in 
1559 and in 1583.” As he died in 
1572, this latter date must be a mis- 
print, or the sentence involves what is 
called a bull. To the last edition of 
Miss Edgeworth’s “Irish Bulls,’’ is 
appended a list of foreign blunders, and 
the clause just quoted, if not a mere 
typographical error, may be added to 
the number.* 

6. The quotation of Mosheim from 
the writings of S. Eloi, which your cor- 
respondent censures, and not unjustly, 
as a partial exhibition of facts, had 
already been investigated by Dr. Coote, 
in the edition of Mosheim, which he 
superintended in 1826. ‘‘ His general 
impartiality we readily admit; but he 
did not, on this occasion, strictly at- 
tend to that duty.” (Vol. ii. 160.) 
The character of Mosheim should ap- 
parently exculpate him from the 
charge of deliberate misrepresentation, 
but on the most lenient view of the 
case he cannot be acquitted of failing 





* An Index of the date of 1583 is men- 
tioned at p. 108. 
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in accuracy, where a little more in- 
dustry would have secured it. He 
might have mentioned the great stress 
laid by S. Eloi on externals and for- 
malities, and yet have allowed the 
moral requisites which occur in the 
same page. But substitution is a 
worse offence than suppression, and 
this is what the editors of the Me. 
moirs of Louis XIV. have committed, 
in leaving out what he had said in 
censure of the clergy, and in justifi- 
cation of the Protestants, while other 
passages, of a contrary nature, have 
been inserted in their room. Such is 
the statement of Rulhiére, who had 
access to the MS. (Scott’s Reforma- 
tion in France, p. 51.) 

J. R. accuses ‘‘a late Calvinist his- 
torian ’’ (M. Sismondi) of “‘ resorting 
to a disreputable artifice,” stating, 
from Mr. Faber,* that this eminent 
writer, after narrating ‘‘ the story of 
Pope SJoniface the Eighth’s suicide as 
if true, and yet in a garbled way, puts 
a reference to Muratori at the foot of 
the page, where Muratori quotes the 
story, and dismisses it with an insa- 
num mendacium, which comment Sis- 
mondi conceals. Such is the fairness 
(observes J. R.) of these boasted 
writers.” Now it is possible that M. 
Sismondi may have committed an 
oversight, just as he classes Penelope 
with Briseis and Andromache, the 
slaves ofa conqueror. (Hist. of Litt. 
ili. 333, Roscoe’s translation.) He 
may have drawn an erroneous in- 
ference in the act of quoting, or he 
may have accepted Muratori as an 
authority for the prevalence of the 
story, without choosing to be bound 
by his opinion of it. But the best 
indication of Sismondi’s fairness is to 
be found in himself; for in his later 
and smaller work on Italian Republics 
(published in Lardner’s Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia), he passes over the supposed 
suicide altogether, and says, that 
‘* Boniface died a few weeks after [his 
arrest] of rage and humiliation” (p. 
107), a statement which agrees exactly 
with that of Romanist historians, for 
instance, Macquer,—“ il mourut de 
chagrin.” (Ad an. 1303.) Here then 





* Mr. Frederic Faber, not the author 
of Hore Mosaice and the Difficulties of 
Romanism. 


Gent, Mac. VoL, XX. 


Sismondi.— Charles Butler. 
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we see that Sismondi had reconsidered — 
the point, and given the mildest verdict. 

But as J. R. has drawn attention to 

one false report, he will allow me to 

mention another. Constantine Ponce 

de Fuente, almoner and preacher to 

Charles V. of Spain, was confined in 

one of the foulest dungeons of the In- 

quisition, for nearly two years, on a 

charge of Lutheranism. ‘‘ Constan- 

tine (says Llorente) fell sick, and died 

of adysentery ; it was reported, when 

theauto-da-fé [of 1560] was celebrated, 

that he had killed himself to avoid his 

punishment,” (p. 221; and see Me 

Crie, Ref. in Spain, p. 266, for the 

particulars.) But thisdisappearsamid 

the various mendacities, to borrow a 

word from your Correspondent’s vo- 

cabulary, which that tribunal practised 

on the largest possible scale. ‘‘ This 
holy office, veiled by secrecy, unhesi- 

tatingly kept back, falsified, concealed, 

or forged, the reports of trials, when 
compelled to open their archives to 
popes or kings.” Such is the assertion 
of their secretary and historian. (Pre- 
face, p. xvii.) When we consider 
how easily innocence might be sacri- 
ficed under such a system, and how 
hopeless it rendered even a posthu- 
mous reparation of character, acknow- 

ledgment actually suffocates for the 
moment, while reading or reflecting 
on it. 

The omissions of Mosheim and Sis- 
mondi may be paralleled from the 
writings of the late Mr. Charles But- 
ler. In his Book of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church he gave a translation of 
the Creed of Pope Pius IV. omitting 
the last and most important clause. 
He stopped at the words, “to hold 
and profess the same whole and en- 
tire, with God’s assistance, to the end 
of my life. Amen.” (Eandem inte- 
gram et inviolatam, usque ad extre- 
mum vite spatium constantissime, 
Deo adjuvante, retinere et confiteri.) 
But he left out the words which pro- 
mise that the believer will procure, 
as far as in him lies, that all who are 
under him, or of whom he has the 
charge by virtue of his office, shall 
hold, teach, and preach the same,” 
(Atque a meis subditis, vel illis quo- 
rum cura ad me in munere meo spec- 
tabit, teneri, doceri, et predicari, 
‘quantum in-me o~ curatorumque eo 
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idem N. spondeo, voveo, ac juro.) The 
work appeared in 1825, when the 
Emancipation question was on foot; 
and such a clause was a material part 
of the question, as it involved that of 
ascendancy, the desire of which the 
Romanists were anxious to disclaim. 
The character of Mr. Butler, as I have 
observed of Mosheim, should appa- 
rently exculpate him. One thing, 
however, is clear, that if so erudite a 
Romanist quotes imperfect documents, 
his assertions may prove to be rash in 
other respects. When Blanco White 
exposed the omission in the New 
Times newspaper of April 5, 1825, 
Mr. Butler gave no explanation of its 
origin. 

Concerning Gregorio Leti, I may 
add, that Llorente, while he pro- 
nounces his conversations of Charles 
V. with Carranza unauthentic, says, 
‘* it must be confessed that his recital 
is otherwise very exact” (p. 172), 
and praises his historical judgment, 
on the submission of Philip to Paul IV. 
in 1557. ‘‘Gregorio Leti is right in 
attributing all the evils that have since 
arisen from the excessive authority 
which the priests have arrogated over 
laymen, to this conduct of Philip II.” 
(p. 185.) 

However, the errors and defects 
which occur in Leti have gained for 
him the appellation of the Italian 
Varillas, a name which will be best 
understood by citing the admissions of 
De Feller respecting the latter writer, 
of whose History of Heresies Dryden 
had projected a translation. 


** Quelque bonne que fit sa mémoire, 
il étoit difficile qu’elle ne le trompat pas 
souvent; et c'est 14 une des raisons qu’on 
peut rendre du nombre de fautes qu’il a 
faites ; noms propres défigurés, faits evi- 
demment faux, chronologie inexacte. Il 
a quelquefois cité des mémoires qui n’ont 
jamais existé; mais il est 4 croire que sa 
mémoire sa trompoit dans les titres. Il 
rapporte des anecdotes qu’on a jugées 
fausses, parce qu’on ne les_ trouvoit 
écrites mille part: reste 4 savoir s’il ne 
les tenoit pas de bonne source.’’ 


The Dictionnaire Historique (which 
bestows his name on Leti in the 
way of comparison) says, 


Leti,—Varillas.—Moore. 


(Aug. 


‘‘Lhistoire des herésies fut attaquée 
4 sa publication par Burnet et Larroque, 
et son auteur resta convaincu de plagiat et 
d’inexactitudes. Dés-lors Varillas perdit 
la reputation presque europeenne qu’il 
s’ était acquise par son Histoire de France, 
et ne trouva plus de libraire qui voulit 
se charger de l'impression de ses ouvrages.’s 


Few literary reputations have de- 
clined so quickly and so decidedly. 

De Feller, obliged as he is to cen- 
sure Varillas, apologises at every 
step for his faults, and the defective- 
ness of his eye-sight ought certainly 
to be allowed in the account; but, 
when he speaks of Leti, his language 
is that of unmitigated censure. “ Plus ° 
soigneux d’écrire des faits extraordi- 
naires, que des choses vraies, ila rem- 
pli ses ouvrages de mensonges, d’inep- 
ties et d’inexactitudes.” The anec- 
dote which he relates of Leti, as 
saying, when asked if all in his life of 
Sixtus V. was true,—‘‘ Une chose 
bien imaginée fait plus de plaisir que la 
verité destituée d’ornemens,”—only 
shows that he classed himself among 
romance-writers, and St. Real and 
Vertot are no more.* But Sabatier 
allows Varillas no better character. 
‘La fureur de sacrifire l’essentiel a 
Vaccessoire, le desir de bien dire, plu- 
tét que celui de dire vrai, Ini ont 
obtenu le premier rang parmi les 
historiens infideles.”” To come down 
to writers of our own time, as regards 
credibility in history,—Mr. Keightley, 
after observing that “ it is impossible 
to conceive any thing more absurd 
than the accounts given by the Irish 
historians and antiquaries of the an- 
cient policy and civilisation of their 
country,”” — adds, ‘“‘ Yet even Mr. 
Moore is not ashamed to repeat these 
fables.”” (Hist. of England, i. 158, 
note.) Nor is this an Englishman’s 
jealousy or scepticism, for Mr. Keight- 
ley is an Irishman. 


Yours, &c. CypweELt. 





* If such was the case, why have 
Romanist writers admitted the story of 
Sixtus V? It must have come from ano- 
ther source, for Leti was a Protestant, 
and it is not on such authority that 
Romanists decry their dignitaries. 
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Memoir or Masor-Gen. Tuomas DuNpDAS, AND THE EXPEDITION To 
GuADALOUPE IN 1794: BY Henry J. Brapriextp, Ese. 


DURING my residence in Trinidad 
as a Crown Magistrate, a Mr. James 
Ross, master mason of the capital of 
Port of Spain, was directing the re- 
moval of some loose rubbish and 
stones from a yard in Edward Street, 
when the labourers employed acci- 
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dentally stumbled on a marble slab, 
which, on a more minute inspection, 
turned out to be a marble urn and 
tablet, and on cleansing them from the 
particles of earth adhering thereto, 
were found to bear the following in- 
scription : 


Ss OS Se 


~ €o the Memory of 
Masor-GeneraL THOMAS DUNDAS, 


who, with great professional abilities, 
and with a mind generous and brave, 
fell a sacrifice to his Zeal and Exertion 
in the service of his King and Count 
on the third day of June, MDCCXCIV. 
in the forty- fourth Year of his Age. 


His Remains were interred 
in the principal Bastion of FORT MATILDA, 
in the Island of GUADALOUPE, 
in the Conquest of which 
he bore a most distinguished share, 
and in which he Commanded at his death. 


This Tablet was Erected 
by a few of his Brother Officers 
as a mark of their high Esteem 
for his many valuable qualities 
and their regret for his Loss. 





It is worthy of remark that the spot 
on which this tablet, &c. were found, 
is near to a house once occupied by 
an ordnance store keeper of the name 
of Edwards. Two broken screws of 
brass were found sticking in the holes 
of the tablet, by which it would ap- 
pear this memento had been already 
somewhere suspended ; some pieces of 
stone or wall were also found adhering 
thereto. 

With reference to the memorial 
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itself, the urn was found to be ina 
perfect state, while the tablet, it 
would appear, had a small piece de- 
tached from the corners by accident, 
and one of the pilasters is unfor- 
tunately missing. It is, however, 
hoped these trifling deficiencies can be 
without difficulty replaced, and that 
in testimony of the services of the gal- 
lant and lamented General it will find 
a place in the Protestant Cathedral of 
Trinidad or (what would be more cons 











sonant to the feelings of the Dundas 
family, so memorable in the annals of 
their country for “deeds of arms,”’) 
that this tributary relic to the war- 
rior be brought over to the mother 
country, and find a niche among the 
other revered memorials of our illus- 
trious dead, or near the tombs of his 
ancestors. 

With his heroic companions in 
arms, General Dundas (the immediate 
subject of this memoir) sailed for 
Guadaloupe* under the Commander- 





* The Island of Guadaloupe has lately 
been the scene of a terrific earthquake, 
by which the whole island has been laid 
desolate. The loss of life has been com- 
puted at about 10,000 souls, while the 
property destroyed amounts in value to 
about 120 millions of francs. 

To relieve the present wants of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants, the French govern- 
ment have agreed to advance 10 millions 
in the shape of a loan, while the nation 
has contributed between two and three 
millions in the form of subscription. The 
people of the neighbouring islands have 
also largely contributed to the assistance 
of their unfortunate brethren, the little 
hospitable island of Tobago alone having 
forwarded 8000 dollars for that purpose. 

To attempt a description of the horrors 
and devastation consequent on this awful 
catastrophe would be impossible; the 
following extracts, however, from the re- 
port of Messrs. L’ Abbé Bertin and Jobity, 
appointed to convey pecuniary and other 
assistance from the island of Trinidad, 
will afford some idea of the painful situa- 
tion of the unfortunate inhabitants, where 
the rich and poor are now commingled in 
one mass of misery. 

‘‘Onthe 17th of March, at 8 o’clock A.M. 
after a passage of six days, we arrived in 
sight of the ruins of Point 4 Pitre. (See the 
Plate.) Itis impossible for us to express 
to you the emotions we felt at landing on 
its deserted wharfs, once so crowded, and 
indicatory of so much opulence. In vain 
we looked for a single house or hut ; our 
eyes met every where but one vast heap 
of ruins, to which the action of fire had 
given a sombre hue, resembling the ve- 
nerabie relics of some city of antiquity, 
overthrown many centuries since. 

‘¢ The first person who presented him- 
self to us was Mr. Pakan, the harbour 
master, who immediately introduced us 
to the Mayor and his adjoints. The 
office temporarily occupied by these gen- 
tlemen is a miserable-looking building, of 
which another portion is occupied by the 
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in-chief General Sir Charles Grey and 
Admiral Sir John Jervis, all of whom 
(because he could not conquer in fair 
fight) that democratic tyrant and wor- 





officers of the municipal government, and 
the remainder contains the provisions and 
other articles, which are daily distributed 
to all the inhabitants ; for many who yes- 
terday were possessed of large fortunes, 
and held the highest places in society, are 
now reduced to the level of the very 
lowest, with whom they are obliged to 
appear every day at the place of distribu- 
tion, holding out their hands, each in his 
turn, to receive the daily allowance of 
bread, salt-fish, rice, &c. distributed to 
them. Thesight of such misery was, in- 
deed, heartrending. Aftera few minutes’ 
conversation Mr. Chamby, Mayor of 
Point 4 Pitre, whose name, immortalised 
by his generous and disinterested de- 
votedness, and that true piety which 
makes the relief of human suffering its 
chief object and care, will always remain 
connected with this terrible disaster, here 
introduced us to Mr. Jules Billecoq, the 
Director of the Interior, or Adjoint Go- 
vernor, who, in the name of his excellency 
the Governor, then absent, received us in 
the kindest manner. The worthy Abbé 
Dupuis, who, since the memorable 8th of 
Feby. has never ceased adding to the 
zealous, courageous, and charitable acts 
for which so many heroes of humanity 
have distinguished themselves, gave us 
shelter in his dilapidated dwelling, which 
has been from the day of the earthquake 
an open house, where all are welcome, 
but more particularly those in distress. 
We met there every day the first men in 
the colony, from whom we learned many 
particulars of the heart-rending scenes, of 
which their country had just been the 
eventful theatre. 

‘Our thirty trunks of clothes were of 
inappreciable benefit to those unfortunate 
people. We beheld many persons, not a 
few days ago enjoying all the luxuries 
which fortune could command, coming to 
beg of us a pair of shoes, or some trifling 
article of raiment. After confiding to 
the Mayor 200 doubloons for distribution, 
we distributed the remainder of the sum 
confided to us to sundry persons pointed 
out to us, and whom shame prevented 
from exposing their misfortunes. 

‘* Tt would be in vain for us to attempt 
to describe the frightful misery in which 
the awful event of the 8th of February has 
plunged the whole of the unfortunate in- 
habitants of Guadaloupe, for the entire 
colony has suffered. Nearly all the mills 
and sugar works are thrown down, In 
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thy prototype of Robespierre, Victor 
Hugues, sought to vilify with asper- 
sions on their fair fame, and who 
seem to have been the subject of his 
vilest vituperations. 

At this distant period of time it 
were idle and useless to enter into a 
defence of the characters of those who 
have long since gone to the graves of 
their ancestors, and whose bright 
names are immortalised in the annals 
of their country! but, as there are 
parties now in existence claiming de- 
scent and kindred with the hero of 
this memoir, and who are anxious to 
obtain information as to how and when 
this said “ monument” or memento 
could have found its way to Trinidad, 
it may not be irrelevant or uninterest- 
ing to enter into a short detail of 
events antecedent and subsequent to 
his lamented death. The 


Expepirion To GUADALOUPE 
sailed April 9th, 1794, from the Bay 
of Port Royal, Martinique, under Ad- 
miral Sir John Jervis, having the 





the journeys we made into the interior we 
saw in many places large tracks of land 
which had sunk away from the remaining 
land around it for many feet ; we beheld 
here and there rents and fissures of im- 
mense depth, and from eight to ten inches 
in width ; we saw also whole sides of hills 
from whence the upper strata of the earth, 
and all the vegetable productions thereon, 
had fallen away ; the land which has thus 
slipped off from the sides of the moun- 
tains is estimated at 1000 quarrees or 
2500 acres. Nearly all the wells and 
rivers throughout the country had dried 
up. As to the crop, it is impossible that 
even a third can be taken off—but the 
disasters of Point Pitre still absorb the 
greatest share of public attention. Of 
these, imaginations the most fertile can- 
not form a correct idea, the pen the most 
habituated to description cannot trace a 
tithe of the reality. From the appearance 
of the ruins a stranger would be inclined 
to compute the victims at one moiety of 
the population. Up to the present date; 
however, (March 17th) the ascertained 
deaths amount only to 5000 ; but each day, 
in digging among the ruins, numbers of 
corpses, charred by the subsequent fire, 
are found. It would be difficult indeed 
to fix the time or calculate the expense at 
which the town might be rebuilt, and 
equally difficult to ascertain the total pe- 
cuniary loss by the catastrophe.” 
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Commander-in-chicf on board ; it con- 
sisted of 


The Boyne, 
The Irresistible, The Blanche, 

The Veteran, The Rose, 

The Winchelsea, The Woolwich, 
The Solebay, The Experiment, & 
The Quebec, The Roebuck, 


accompanied by transports with troops, 
the ordnance and hospital ships, and 
victuallers. 

The Admiral detached Captain 
Rogers in the Quebec frigate, Captain 
Faulkner in the Blanche, Captain In- 
cledon in the Ceres, and Captain Scott 
in the Rose, to attack a cluster of 
small islands called the Saints, be- 
tween Dominique and Guadaloupe, 
and which were carried in gallant 
style on the 10th. 

About one o’clock on the morning 
of the 11th the General landed the 1st 
and 2nd battalion of grenadiers, and a 
company of the 43rd, together with 
50 marines and 400 seamen, detached 
by the Admiral under the command of 
Captain George Grey of the Boyne. 
The French opened a severe fire upon 
them from the fort “ Fleur d’Epée,” 
and a three-gun battery, which latter 
was, however, effectually silenced by 
Lord Garlies in the Winchelsea, who 
bravely laid his ship within half musket 
shot ; the men were driven from their 
guns, and, although every shot from 
the battery hit some part of his ship, 
his Lordship was the only man 
wounded. 

More troops having landed, and Sir 
Charles Grey perceiving the French in 
considerable force at the strong post 
of Fort Fleur d’Epée, he resolved on 
attacking them immediately. The Ist 
division, commanded by H.R.H. Prince 
Edward, consisted of Ist and 2nd bat- 
talions of grenadiers and 100 men of 
the naval battalion to attack the post 
of Morne Mascot. The 2nd division) 
commanded by Major-General Thomas 
Dundas, consisted of 1st and 2nd bat- 
talion of light infantry and 100 men of 
the naval battalion, to attack the Fort 
of ‘‘ Fleur d’Epée”’ in the rear, and cut 
off its communication with Fort Louis 
and Point a Pitre. The 3rd division, 
commanded by Colonel Symes, con- 
sisted of 3rd battalion of grenadiers, 
3rd battalion of light infantry, and re- 
mainder of the naval battalions, to 


The Ceres, 
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proceed on the road by the sea side, 
and co-operate with Major-General 
Dundas. 

In the attack the soldiers were di- 
rected not to fire, but to trust solely 
to the bayonet, while the seamen, 
commanded by Captains Nugent and 
Faulkner, were directed to use their 
pikes and swords ; which orders were 
strictly obeyed. 

The march began at 5 o’clock on 
the morning of the 12th, and such 
was the simultaneousness of the ma- 
neeuvres and impetuosity of the 
attack that Fort Fleur d’Epée, Hog 
Island, and Fort Louis were captured 
with the trifling loss of 54 English 
killed and wounded, while the loss of 
the French amounted to 250. 

In this attack the conduct of a brave 
seaman of the Boyne was remarkable. 
Having expressed a wish he might 
have an opportunity of lowering the 
French flag and hoisting the British, 
and being a remarkably fine fellow, he 
was appointed to carry the union flag 
for that purpose ; accordingly it was 
wrapped in folds around him, and he 
was to defend it as well as he could. 
When he approached the fort the first 
object which attracted his notice was 
the flag staff, and, regardless of every 
danger, he rushed forward pike in 
hand, and having once got into the 
fort away he ran to the desired spot, 
“the height of his ambition ;” he had 
already struck the tri-coloured flag, 
and was in the act of disengaging 
himself from the wrapper in order to 
hoist the British ensign in its stead, 
when some soldiers coming suddenly 
round the corner of a building, and 
taking him for one of the enemy, in 
an instant attacked him, and he fell 
severely wounded before they dis- 
covered their mistake; he, however, 
afterwards recovered. 

Captain Faulkner, who so eminently 
distinguished himself in the capture of 
Fort Louis at Martinique, also had 
a narrow escape on this occasion. 
Having led his men on to the assault 
with his usual gallantry, he was en- 
countered by a French officer, whom 
he instantly struck at with his sword, 
which falling on the epaulette on his 
shoulder did not penetrate ; the French- 
man closed with him, and, being the 
stronger man, threw him to the 


ground, and wresting the sword from 


his hand, was in the act of plunging 
it through his body, when, fortunately, 
a seaman belonging to the Boyne, 
seeing the danger his gallant leader 
was in, with his pike pinned the 
Captain’s adversary to the earth. 

On the 13tb, the 43d regiment were 
landed to garrison Fort Prince of 
Wales (lately ‘‘ Fleur d’Epée”) the 
tower of Point 4 Pitre, (the capital of 
that part of Guadaloupe, called Grand 
Terre,) and the other fortified posts in 
the vicinity. 

On the 14th, at twelve o’clock, the 
fleet sailed for the other side of the 
Bay, and in the afternoon landed the 
grenadiers and light infantry under 
Prince Edward, at a village called 
Petit-Bourg, where many of the prin- 
cipal people of the Island were as- 
sembled, and received H. R. H. and 
the Commander-in-Chief, with the 
greatest demonstrations of joy. Aparty 
of sailors from the Quebec also landed 
under the command of Captain Rogers. 

On the following morning the Ge- 
neral landed at St. Mary’s, where he 
found Colonel Coote with the Ist bat- 
talion of light infantry. 

On the 18th, at daybreak, the Ge- 
neral stormed the battery of D’Anet, 
every man being either killed, wounded, 
or taken, while not one man was even 
hurt on the part of the British. 

On the night of the 17th the enemy, 
in the town of Basse Terre, set fire to 
ala much valuable property, 
and, 

At one o’clock on the morning of 
the 20th, the Commander-in-Chief, 
at the head of his troops, advanced to 
attack a formidable chain of batteries 
on the heights of ‘‘ Palmiste,”’ extend- 
ing about a league, and which were 
the principal defences of the enemy. 
The grenadiers were commanded by 
Prince Edward ; the light infantry by 
Colonel Coote. At five in the morn- 
ing the attack commenced by the light 
infantry advancing to the assault of 
the highest and most formidable bat- 
tery, which, though well defended by 
nature and art, was soon obliged to 
yield to the superior activity and 
bravery of our troops, who, with their 
bayonets, forced the works, killing 
thirty of the enemy. 

These with other strongly fortified 
posts being taken, the Governor, 
Monsieur Collot, sent a flag of truce 
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to Sir Charles Grey, offering to give 
up Guadaloupe and its dependencies, 
on the same terms which had been 
granted to Generals Rochambeau at 
Martinique, and Ricard at St. Lucia, 
the garrison to march out with the 
honours of war; and, accordingly, 
the light infantry being left in the bat- 
teries on the ‘‘ Palmiste,” the re- 
mainder of the troops marched down, 
and took possession of the gates of 
both tower and fort, that night. 

The following are the articles of ca- 
pitulation : 


“The Commanders-in-Chief of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Forces are induced 
to grant to the long services of Major 
General Collot, and to the great huma- 
nity with which he has treated the pri- 
soners under his care, the honour of 
marching out of Fort St. Charles at the 
head of his garrison; which shall in 
every respect be subject to, and treated in 
the same manner, as that of Fort Bour- 
bon: to wit—to lay down their arms as 
prisoners, and not to serve against His 
Britannic Majesty during the present 
war, nor against his allies. 

‘‘The post of Houelmont to be imme- 
diately withdrawn, and the troops there 
to retire into Fort St. Charles. The said 
post is to be delivered up to the British 
troops, exactly in the state in which it is, 
as well as Fort St. Charles, and all other 
military posts in the Island. The garrison 
of Fort Charles to march out of that for- 
tress on the 22nd of this month at eight 
in the morning. 

‘The British troops are to take posses- 
sion of the gates of Fort St. Charles to- 
night. 

‘* Marie Galanta, Desirada, and all the 
dependencies of this Government are to 
be included in the present capitulation. 

‘“* Given at Guadaloupe, April 20, 1794, 
by their Excellencies, 

CHaries GREY, 
G. FisHer, 
Gro. Purvis, 
V. CoLtor, 

J. Jervis.”’ 

At night, a design of the garrison to 
rise on our people, and murder them, was 
happily made known to General Dun- 
das, who instantly rode down to the 
fort and took the necessary precau- 
tions to prevent the completion of 
this infamous plot. 

On the 22nd instant, at eight in the 
morning, the French garrison marched 
out of Fort St. Charles, of which 
Prince Edward took possession with 
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the grenadiers and light infantry ; the 
French tri-colour was struck, and the 
British colours hoisted in its stead, 
while the name of the Fort was 
changed to that of Fort Matilda. 

Thus, in the short space of eleven 
days, this strongly fortified Island of 
Guadaloupe fell into the hands of the 
British. From the returns found 
among the papers of General Collot— 
the number of men, at that time, ca- 
pable of bearing arms, amounted to 
5785, while the number of fire-arms 
actually delivered out to them amount- 
ed to 4044, while this force was inde- 
pendent of the 14th regiment of the 
line from France. 

On the 26th Prince Edward and his 
suite embarked on board the Blanche 
frigate, Capt. Faulkner, for North 
America, his regiment the Royal Fu- 
sileers being stationed at Quebec. The 
spirit and enterprise of H. R. H. on 
this expedition, with his strict atten- 
tion to discipline, merited the highest 
applause, and deservedly gained him 
the respect and esteem of all who 
served under him * 

Having visited all the Islands in this 
quarter, and inspected the strong 
posts and fortifications in company 
with the admiral, in the beginning of 
June, after taking formal leave of the 
army in general orders, the Com- 
mander-in. Chief sailed for Europe. 

We now come to that part of the 
memoir which treats of the recapture 
of the Island by the French. Many 
calumnies, propagated by avarice and 
falsehood, and exaggerated by igno- 
rance and malice, were raised, to fix 
a stigma on the characters of two 
commanders, whose integrity of heart 
and openness of conduct were as 
demonstrable as _ their intrepidity and 
bravery were acknowledged. 

It has always been understood that 
property found in any place taken 
by assault or storm became the legal 
prize or booty of the captors; con- 
sequently, the commanders-in-chief 
found no hesitation or difficulty in 
considering the produce, merchandize, 





* The illustrious Prince who is the 
subject of this just and impartial eulo- 
gium was his late R. H. the Duke of 
Kent, and father to her present Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 
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&c. afloat and on shore, at St. Pierre 
and Port Royal, Martinique, (both 
which places were literally so taken,) 
as justly liable to forfeit and confisca- 
tion. 

About this period, many of the West 
India traders had carried on an illicit 
traffic to the French Islands before they 
were captured ; and, in consequence of 
it, had at the time of the capture im- 
mense sums stillduetothem. Appre- 
hending therefore the payment of the 
contribution (ir lieu of confiscation,) 
might retard or even endanger the 
discharge of their own debts, they 
joined heartily in every scheme for 
defeating this just and prior claim. 
They encouraged the French in their 
opposition, they misrepresented the facts 
to England, they attempted to blight 
the laurels of the commanders, and 
became clamorous against the cruelty 
of plunder, and illegality and impolicy 
of confiscation, in order that they 
might enjoy the reward of their own 
treason.* 

While this plot was secretly carry- 
ing on, and a heavy storm brooding 
over their heads in Martinique, the 
general and the admiral were proceed- 
ing in their expeditions, little sus- 
picious, till the despatches from 
England discovered the succesS with 
which the artful stories of this party 
had been attended; and thus was the 
unparalleled good order and discipline, 
with which the army and navy had 
abstained from plundering, rewarded.t 

The capture of Guadaloupe being 
now added to our previous conquests, 
the army (originally too small) was 





* Admiral Rodney used to say of these 
people, that ‘‘ they were smugglers in 
peace, and ¢raitors in war,’ an opinion 
confirmed by repeated experience. 

+ During the time Fort Bourbon, Mar- 
tinique, was besieged, the British sent a 
summons to the town of St. Pierre, when 
the general’s aide-de-camp, bearing the 
flag of truce, was grossly insulted. About 
a fortnight after, the place was taken by 
storm, without any capitulation, conse- 
quently subject to plunder, by the laws of 
war; but so far from any irregularity 
being suffered, a drummer was hung, by 
order of General Dundas, for attempting 
it, and such quict behaviour and exact 
discipline was maintained by the troops, 
that the shops were opened the day after 
the capture. 

0 
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divided into three parts, to garrison 
the conquered places; and by that 
dreadful scourge, the yellow fever, 
which now began its ravages, together 
with the loss sustained in the several 
actions in the campaign, not one of 
the islands, nor indeed a single post on 
each, could be called properly de- 
fended, in case the French should send 
an armament to the West Indies; 
while if, as soon as the news of the 
capture of the first island had reached 
England, a strong reinforcement had 
been sent out, and repeated on the 
conquest of each succeeding place; 
the small body of the enemy (who 
made their attack on Guadaloupe, and 
stole in at the moment when the 
gallant governor General Dundas was 
breathing his last, and where every 
post was reduced to extremity by sick- 
ness,) would with ease have been re- 
pelled, and perhaps their whole party 
taken. 


Recapture of the Island by the French. 


On the evening of the 3rd of June, 
the lamented governor of Guadaloupe, 
General Thomas Dundas, died from 
yellow fever, after only three days’ ill- 
ness. By his death, the West Indian 
army suffered an irreparable loss, and 
the service one of its brightest orna- 
ments; amiable both in his public and 
private life, brave and generous, pos- 
sessed of that true courage which 
never exceeds the bounds of humanity, 
he justly gained the love of the army, 
and fell lamented by all who knew 
him.* 

On the following day, he was interred 
with military honours, on one of the high- 
est batteries of Fort Matilda, [vide Plate] 
which from that circumstance was 
called Dundas’s battery, and “‘a stone 
with a suitable inscription was placed 
over his remains,” and the command 
of the fort devolved on Lieut.-Colonel 
Blundell, 44th Regiment. 

(To be continued.) 





* In a letter to Mr. Dundas received at 
the Horse Guards, Aug. 12, 1994, from 
Sir Charles Grey, (dated Guadaloupe 
June 11, 1794,) is the following passage : 

‘¢ In him His Majesty and the country 
lost one of their bravest and best officers, 
and a most worthy man. I too feel se- 
verely the loss of so able an assistant on 
this arduous service, and a valuable friend 
ever to be lamented.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Personal History of George the 
Fourth, &c. By Rev. 8. Croly, 
LL.D, 2 vols. 2nd edition. 

AS this work has reached a second 
edition, it is quite unnecessary for us 
to enter into any examination of its 
merits, which appear to be allowed by 
its success. It is written throughout 
with great animation and elegance, 
and contains many light and pleasing 
sketches of the characters of those 
men whose great qualities of mind and 
heart made those days illustrious in 
England’s annals. In some few of 
the estimates he has formed of the 
persons connected with the times of 
George the Fourth, we may differ from 
the biographer. We think he might 
have said more of Markham’s scholar- 
ship—we are sure that his opinion of 
Hurd is far too low—and we could 
have given him information on Cyril 
Jackson which would have raised that 
very remarkable person much higher 
in his opinion. But these are but the 
lesser stars of glory; and we leave them 
for the still more illustrious names of 
Pitt and Fox and Burke, of Thurlow 
and Sheridan and Canning, of Grat- 
tan and Flood and Curran, all of 
whom appear in the historic narrative 
in their various degrees of celebrity, 
and who are characterised always with 
force and freedom of style, and often 
with precision, in Dr. Croly’s narra- 
tive. We find room for a speci- 
men or two, which will exhibit both 
the author’s manner of writing and 
the success of his portraiture. 

Fox (p. 108) : 

‘¢ With Fox all was on the bright side 
of the picture. His extraordinary powers 
defied dissipation. No public man of 
England ever mingled so much personal 
pursuit of every thing in the form of in- 
dulgence with so much parliamentary ac- 
tivity. From the dinner he went to the 
debate, from the debate to the gaming 
table, and retired to his bed by daylight, 
freighted with parliamentary applause, 
plundered of his last despicable guinea, 
and fevered with sleeplessness and agita- 
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tion, to go through the same round within 
the next twenty-four hours. He kept no 
house, but he had the houses of all the 
party at his disposal, and that party was 
the most opulent and sumptuous of the 
nobility. Cato and Antony were not more 
unlike than the public severity of Pitt 
and the native and splendid dissoluteness 
of Fox. * * * * * Fox’s life is a me- 
morable lesson to the pride of talents. 
With every kind of public ability, every 
kind of public opportunity, and an un- 
ceasing and indefatigable determination 
to reach the summit in all things, his 
whole life was a succession of disappoint- 
ments. Jt has been said that on com- 
mencing his parliamentary course, he de- 
clared that there were three objects of his 
ambition, and that he would attain them 
all: that he should be the most popular 
man in England,—the husband of the 
handsomest woman and prime minister ! 
He did attain them all—but in what di- 
minished and illusionary degree? How 
the juggling fiend kept the promise to the 
ear, and broke it to the hope, is long since 
known. He was the most popular man 
in England, if the Westminster electors 
were the nation ; his marriage secured him 
beauty, if it secured him nothing else ; 
and his premiership lasted Ibng enough 
for him to appear at the levee. In a life 
of fifty-six years, Fox’s whole existence 
as a cabinet minister was but nineteen 
months ; while Pitt, ten years his junior, 
and dying at forty-seven, passed almost 
his whole life, from his entrance into par- 
liament, at the head of the country. * * 
Fox was more celebrated for fulness of 
conversation, for the outpouring of an 
abundant mind, than for piquancy of 
phrase. His animation was unequal, and 
there were periods when a stranger might 
have pronounced him even taciturn; but 
these times were generally brief, a sudden 
influx of ideas would seem to fertilize his 
mind, and he then overbore every thing 
by the richness and variety of his concep- 
tions. Yet the chief remembrances of 
Fox, in private society, are some little 
poems, thrown off with the carelessness 
of the moment, and deriving their princi- 
pal value from his name. The Duchess 
of Devonshire once applied to him for a 
charade. On what subject? said Fox. 
The happiest of all ani, was 
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the laughing reply. Fox took his pencil, 
and on the back of a letter wrote the fol- 
lowing lines, so often since made the 
property of wits and lovers in distress: 


My first is myself, in a very short word, 
My second’s a plaything, 
And you are my third. 

IDOL. 


‘¢ His lines on the Rose are pretty and 
pathetic. 


The rose, the sweetly blooming rose, 
Ere from the tree ’tis torn, 

Ts like the charm which beauty shews 
In life’s exulting morn. 


But ah! how soon its sweets are gone, 
The rosebud withering lies ; 

So, long ere life’s pale eve comes on, 
The flower of beauty dies, 


But, since the fairest Heaven e’er made 
Soon withering we shall find, 

Be thine, sweet girl, what ne’er shall fade, 
The beauties of the mind. 


“ The well-known lines on Poverty, and 
on Mrs. Crewe, are of a higher order. 
But all these things are trifles which 
might be produced by any pen, and which 
can be given only as instances of the oc- 
casional lightness of a great and powerful 
mind. Fox’s triumphs are all parlia- 
mentary. But his conversation when he 
was ‘i’ the vein,’ is always spoken of as 
leaving us only to regret that so little of 
it is recoverable. One evening, at De- 
vonshire House, some remark happening 
to be made on the skill of the French in 
emblems, the duchess playfully said, ‘ that 
it would be impossible to find an emblem 
for her.’ Several attempts were made 
with various success. The duchess still 
declared herself dissatisfied. At length 
Fox took up a cluster of grapes and pre- 
sented it to her, with the motto, ‘ Je plais 
jusqu’a livresse ;’ his superiority was ac- 
knowledged by acclamation. Burke was 
contending, in his usual authoritative 
manner, for the possibility of raising 
Italy to her former rank, and instanced 
that several nations which had sunk under 
the sword had risen again. Fox argued, 
that her ruin was irretrievable, and that 
the very tardiness and tranquillity of her 
decay made restoration hopeless. ‘The 
man (said he) who breaks his bones by 
being flung from a precipice may have 
been mended by his surgeon, but what 
hope is there when they have dissolved 
away in the grave?’ &c. 


Such anecdotes of ordinary persons 
would be amusing, but when con- 
nected with names like those of the 


illustrious statesmen named, they com- 
mand double interest and attention. 
We shall give as a pendant to the above, 
a page or two on another man, though 
much unlike the former, of splendid 
genius and most eccentric mind, we 
mean Erskine, and then we must re- 
luctantly close our quotations, but re- 
commend the reader to a work in 
which he will find much to enter- 
tain and instruct him; and we are 
doubly sorry that we cannot extract 
the remarks which Dr. Croly has 
made on the subject of Reform: re- 
marks based on the most undeniable 
and the most neglected truths, and 
which we are grateful to Dr. Croly 
for having brought forward and en- 
forced; having ourselves been long 
convinced that the errors, the disap- 
pointments, the misfortunes, the want 
of success, in the important measures 
of later days, have been owing to this, 
the main material being deficient in 
the political edifice. Yet it was not 
unseen by an acute statesman of the 
last age. ‘‘ The shopkeepers (said 
Mr. Wyndham) are calling out for 
Reform—let them first reform them- 
selves.” But to return to our biogra- 
phical memoir. 


‘¢ Erskine, like many other characters 
of peculiar liveliness, had a morbid sensi- 
bility to the circumstances of the moment, 
which sometimes strongly repelled his 
presence of mind. Any appearance of 
neglect in his audience, a cough, a yawn, 
a whisper, even among the mixed multi- 
tudes of the courts, and strong as he was 
there, has been known to dishearten him 
visibly. This trait was evenso notorious, 
that a solicitor, whose only merit was a 
remarkably vacant face, was said to have 
been often planted opposite to Erskine by 
the adverse party, to yawn when the 
advocate begun. The cause of his first 
failure in the House, was not unlike this 
curious mode of disconcerting an orator. 
He had been brought forward to support 
the falling fortunes of Fox, then strug- 
gling under the weight of the Coalition. 
The ‘ India Bill’ had heaped the king’s 
almost open hostility on the accumulation 
of public wrath and grievance which the 
ministers had, with such luckless in- 
dustry, been employed during the year 
in raising for their ownruin. Fox looked 
abroad for help; Gardner the member 
for Portsmouth was displaced from his 
borough, and Erskine was brought into 
the House with no slight triumph of his 
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party, and perhaps some degree of anxiety 
on the opposite side. On the night of his 
first speech, Pitt, evidently intending to 
reply, sat with pen and paper in his hand, 
prepared to watch the arguments of their 
formidable adversary. He took a note or 
two as Erskine proceeded, but with every 
additional sentence Pitt’s attention to the 
paper relaxed, his look became more care- 
less, and he obviously began to think the 
orator less and less worthy of his atten- 
tion. At length, while every eye in the 
House was fixed upon him, he, with a 
contemptuous smile, dashed the pen 
through the paper, and flung it on the 
floor. Erskine never recovered from this 
expression of disdain; his voice faltered, 
he struggled through the remainder of his 
speech, and sank into his seat, dispirited 
and shorn of his fame. * * * * There 
were times when his efforts in the House 
remind us of his finest effusions at the 
bar. Yet these were rare ; he obviously 
felt that his place was not in the Legis- 
lature, that no man can wisely hope for 
more than one kind of eminence, and, 
except upon some party emergency, he 
seldom spoke, and probably never with 
much expectation of public effect. His 
later years raised his fame. By his re- 
tirement from active life, he lost the habits 
formed upon him by professional and 
public rank, and thenceforth he wandered 
through society to the close of his days, 
a pleasant idler, still the gentleman and 
the man of every wit, but leaving society 
to wonder what had become of the great 
orator ; in what corner of the brain of this 
man of careless conduct and rambling 
conversation had shrunk the glorious 
faculty which in better days flashed with 
such force and brightness: what cloud 
had absorbed the lightnings which had 
once alike penetrated and illumined the 
heart of the British nation. Erskine’s well- 
known habit of talking of himself often 
brought the jest of the table upon him. 
He was thus once panegyrising his own 
humanity: ‘ there,’ he said, ‘ for instance 
is my dog: I wish it to be happy in this 
life, I wish it to be happy in the other. 
Like the Indian, I wish that wherever I 
may go, my faithful dog shall be in my 
company.’—‘ And a confoundedly unlucky 
dog he would be,’ — returned Jekyll. 
All the London world was aroused by 
Mingay’s retort upon Erskine in one of 
these fits of laudation. The trial was on 
some trivial question of a patent for a 
shoe buckle. Erskine held up the buckle 
to the jury, and harangued on the extra- 
ordinary ingenuity of an invention which 
would have astonished and delighted past 
ages. ‘ How would my ancestors,’ added 
he, ‘have looked upon this specimen of 
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dexterity?’ From this point, he started 
on a panegyric on his forefathers. Min- 
gay was counsel for the opposite side, and 
concluded his speech with—‘ Gentlemen, 
you have heard a good deal to-day of my 
learned friend’s ancestors, and of their 
probable astonishment at his shoe buckle ; 
but, gentlemen, I can assure you, their - 
astonishment would have been quite as 
great at his shoes and stockings.’ Curran 
and Erskine had frequent opportunities 
of meeting, and must have looked on each 
other’s powers with respect. But the 
notorious foible of the English barrister 
sometimes shook the Irishman’s philo- 
sophy. Grattan’s name was once casually 
mentioned, and Erskine asked, * What he 
said of himself.’—‘ Said of himself?’ was 
Curran’s astonished interrogation, ‘ No- 
thing.—Grattan speak of himself! Why, 
Sir, Harry Grattan is a great man.—Sir, 
the torture could not wring a sylluble of 
self-praise from Grattan. A team of six 
horses could not drag an opinion of him- 
self out of him. Like all great men, he 
knows the strength of his reputation, end 
will never condescend to proclaim its 
march like the trumpeter of a puppet 
show.—Sir, Grattan stands on a national 
altar, and it is the business of us inferior 
men to keep up the fire and the incense. 
You will never see him stooping to do 
either the one or the other.’” 


We must leave the many-sided 
portrait of Sheridan with regret, un- 
copied, and some anecdotes of the 
King himself which we should like to 
have transcribed. 


History of Women in England. By 
Hannah Lawrence. Vol. I. 

WE have been so much pleased 
with this work, that we hope nothing 
will prevent its continuance. Miss 
Lawrence possesses very competent 
information on her subject, and she 
has communicated it in an easy, 
clear, and agreeable manner. We ex- 
tract one or two passages showing 
the author’s justness of reflection, and 
her acquaintance with the history of 
the people she describes. 

P. 11. On. the Roman settlements 
in Britain :— 

‘* That civilization chased barbarianism 
to the forests of the north and the west 
is disproved by the decisive fact, that not 
a single wood or stream bears a Roman 
name; not a single Roman superstition 
has been handed down among the people ; 
not a single allusion to classical mythology, 
or even to Roman influence, can be found 
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among the British remains; and that 
scarcely had the Romans finally departed, 
ere the kingdoms with British names, go- 
verned \by princes also having British 
names, and who appealed to codes of an- 
cient British laws, arose, and an energetic, 
imaginative, but uncivilized people held 


‘ possession of the land, until a rude but 


more energetic race chased them away.” 


P. 187. On the Norman Conquest, 
the following just observation is 
made :— 


‘‘ Whatever were the popular rights, 
whatever were the rights conceded to wo- 
men by Saxon jurisprudence, and they 
were important, the turbulence, the law- 
lessness, of this latter period rendered 
them well nigh nugatory. The right of 
the strong hand was the only law recog- 
nised by the Leofrics, the Algars, the 
Godwins of that day, and as vainly might 
the wife and mother of kings, as the poor 
tiller of the ground, demand justice or 
seek redress from those whose will was 
the whole law. Oppressive and cruel 
were the results of the Norman conquest, 
that just retribution, as the Norman 
chroniclers believed it, on England for 
the cruel massacre of the peaceful Danes ; 
still, at the distance of about eight cen- 
turies, that conquest may be viewed as a 
severe but necessary remedy. To the 
land, after a period of fierce struggle, it 
brought rest and civilization. Its effect 
on the condition of women we shall trace 
in the next chapter.”’ 

P. 220. ‘‘ Well nigh crushed down by 
Norman power, Saxon energy at length 
aroused itself after a slumber of centuries, 
and now prepared to break the bonds 
which a more powerful foeman had im- 
posed. A less energetic race would 
have slumbered on in hopeless bondage 
even as the natives of India have slum- 
bered on through each successive con- 
quest ; but the spirit that aroused Hen- 
gist with bis handful of men to main- 
tain a permanent settlement in England, 
that compelled Cerdic year after year, and 
battle after battle, to hold on until his 
conquest over the united British chieftains 
was achieved, still dwelt in the breast of 
the rude but degraded Saxon. And thus 
Norman luxury and refinement awakened 
Saxon improvement; Norman scholar- 
ship aroused Saxon intellect; and Norman 
prowess stimulated Saxon valour. The 
mere rivalship, began under the pressure 
of scorn and insult, gradually became a 
generous and ennobling feeling, and the 
Saxon held on in the career sv reluctantly 
opened at first to him, until the Norman 
power, the Norman language, even the 


Norman name, became merged in the 
power, the language, and the prouder 
name of England.”’ 


The entire chapter (vii.) on the con- 
vent-life is very well composed, and 
presents a very agreeable picture of 
the life which maiden meditation so 
loved to lead. The tables in the re- 
fectory seem to have been well served, 
and the figs, raisins, almonds, and rice 
which the nuns claimed during Lent, 
was a very lady-like fare. And it ap- 
pears that through the postern-doors, 
while the aged females were taking 
their meridian or noon tide sleep, the 
younger nuns would occasionally glide 
to catch a glimpse of the guiles of the 
world, and endanger the otherwise 
unbroken tranquillity of their hearts. 
Miss Lawrence says on this head,— 
‘The injunction, therefore, of Dean 
Kentwode to the convent of St. Helen, 
Bishopgate, within the city, that ‘ some 
sadde woman and discrete, honeste 
and wel-named, for shuttyng the 
cloyster-dores’, should be appointed, 
was not unneedful.”” We shall look 
forward with pleasure to the continua- 
tion of this work. 





Bernard Leslie ; or, a Tale of the Last 
Ten Years. By Rev. Mr. Gresley, 
Preb. of Lichfield. 


FROM Mr. Gresley’s writings we 
always derive instruction, coming to 
us in a pleasing dress. He under- 
stands the art of composition, and can 
impart his knowledge in a lively, dra- 
matic form, without weakening its 
effect, or impairing the dignity of his 
subject. As we agree generally speak- 
ing in his views as a Churchman, it 
is hardly necessary to say now whether 
we think he has successfully in the 
present work made evident their cor- 
rectness, and has illustrated them with 
perspicuity and elegance. The work 
is supposed to be written by a clergy- 
man, and to contain his history as far 
as is connected with his spiritual cha- 
racter and duties, from the time of his 
ordination till he is married and en- 
dowed with a rectory. During this 
period, most subjects connected with 
the leading doctrines of Theology come 
into discussion, as the writer comes 
in collision with those who hold them. 
Thus the view which is taken of the 
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Sacraments—of Regeneration—of Jus- 
tification — imputed Righteousness — 
reward according to works by the 
Evangelical clergy, is considered, and 
their great and leading errors on these 
subjects pointed out. The opinions of 
the Oxford writers and the Tracts for 
the Times are ably and dispassionately 
defended. Thecase of the Dissenters, 
as regards their spiritual situation, 
and the duty of Churchmen towards 
them, is considered; and other im- 
portant subjects are brought in such a 
manner under fair and open discus- 
sion, the arguments being briefly but 


ably handled, so that a sufficient know-- 


ledge of them will be obtained by the 
readers of the volume, and Mr.Gresley’s 
opinion, with its supporting argu- 
ments, fully understood. How the 
Evangelical clergy will meet the state- 
ments that are made in it we are cu- 
rious to see; for Mr. Gresley’s exposi- 
tion of their doctrines, and confutation 
of them, we consider to be among the 
most valuable points in the work. 
We are sure they must get a better 
advocate than Mr. Flavell,* but we 
doubt whether they will find any one 
at all more successful. In making 
one or two short extracts from differ- 
ent parts, we are aware that we are 
leaving behind all the spirit, the cha- 
racter, and clearness of the composi- 
tion; but how are we to transfer it to 
our pages? and why should we? The 
book is itself easily attainable, and 
should be read in the entire and un- 
broken form in which it is composed. 
Now for the Pastoral Aid Society. 


P. 62. The ostensible object of the 
Pastoral Aid Society is to provide curates 
in populous places: while the actual 
operation is to provide curates of certain 
opinions, and secure to an irresponsible 
committee of private clergymen the pa- 
tronage of all the most important curacies 
in the country. I am afraid that some of 
the leaders and promoters of these schemes 
cannot escape the imputation of a culpable 
knowledge of this double object ; but the 
generality of the subscribers and support- 
ers of the system are no doubt quite in- 
nocent of any such design.’’ 


P. 63. On regeneration in baptism 
as held by the Evangelicals. 





* A character in the work, forcibly 
drawn, but not at all over-coloured. 
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‘We suppose that the Church in her 
service speaks in the language of charity, 
and in that sense we may use the service 
without danger; yet we should willingly 
see some alterations,’’ &c. 


P. 82. To the story of the clergy- 
man who preached at the Archdeacon’s 
Meeting against the Tracts of the Times, 
without having read them, we could 
bring a similar instance within our 
own knowledge. When certain of the 
clergy talk against the Tracts of the 
Times they really mean certain extracts 
and passages in the Christian Observer. 


P. 139. ‘‘ The school-room lecture in- 
volves a departure from the spirit and, as 
I conceive, the letter of church discipline.” 

P. 286. ‘* The Evangelicals assert that 
Charch principles are reviving under their 
auspices. If the all but accomplished 
triumph of dissent and radicalism in 
Evangelical times be a proof of the revival 
of Church principles, the Evangelicals 
may be right, for it was to this state that 
England was reduced.’’ 

P. 298. ‘* Nothing shall induce me to 
retract my fixed opinion that the tract 
writers (taking their writings as a whole) 
are the ablest and truest maintainers 
which our Church has had for many years. 
They have raised the tone of feeling in 
the Church and country, and have revived 
principles and doctrines respecting the 
Church, for which I think that even you, 
Mr. Flavell, will acknowledge they have 
done good service.” 

P. 304. ‘‘ It has often been my lot to 
hear Evangelical preachers, and I never 
yet heard one of them preach the doctrine 
of reward according to works, very seldom 
that of the last judgment, at least as it is 
revealed in Scripture, and as to the im- 
portant doctrine of the baptism for the 
remission of sins, and ‘ the Holy Catholic 
Church,’ I don’t remember to have ever 
heard them allude to them.” 

P. 308. ‘*The charge of Popery and 
disaffection to the Church is the most 
unjust, I might add the most impudent, 
thing imaginable in men who are notori- 
ously guilty of the most unaccountable 
deviations from both the letter and spirit 
of the Church service, and approximation 
to the habit of Dissenters. What would 
be said of a clergyman who introduced 
into his service hymns taken from the 
breviary? and yet the Evangelists use 
without scruple the compositions of Dis- 
senters. What would be said of aclergy-~ 
man who employed in his parish members 
of the Roman Catholic Communion who 
had not been formally reconciled to the 
Church? And yet the Evangelists cer- 
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tainly avail themselves, both in their 
schools and district visiting societies, of 
the services of persons who go alternately 
to the Church or Dissenting Chapel ? 
What would be said of a bishop who 
stood on a platform with Popish priests 
and declared that he saw no great dif- 
ference in their views, and cordially united 
with them in the propagation of the 
Catholic faith? And yet we know that 
the meetings of the Bible Society are con- 
tinually bringing some of the heads of our 
Church into contact with Dissenters. 
Will it be said that there is greater danger 
from contact with Popery, and that some 
have gone over from high church princi- 
ples to the Romish faith? I infer that 
not some few only, but thousands, nay 
millions, have gone over from the low 
church and puritanical views to dissent. 
All the Dissenters now in Ireland, or 
their fathers, were once Puritans or 
Evangelicals,” 

P. 332. ‘The Church holds out to 
such as fall from their baptismal grace 
the hope of repentance, a boon equivalent 
to that conversion which constitutes the 
chief part of the Evangelical scheme. The 
Churchman, like the Evangelical, preaches 
his awakening sermons, and makes his 
earnest appeals to those who have fallen 
from grace, accompanied by vivid mani- 
festations of God’s love, through Christ, 
to even the worst sinner. The difference 
is that whereas the Evangelical makes 
this the whole, or by far the most promi- 
nent part of his scheme, the Churchman 
looks on it rather as a supplement, or last 
resort, and builds his principal hope on 
the preservation and carrying out of bap- 
tismal grace, according to the scheme so 
plainly marked out in the services of the 
Church. Such appears to be the broad and 
essential difference between the Church 


scheme and that of the Evangelicals. The © 


Evangelical dwells almost entirely on con- 
version; the Churchman preaches bap- 
tismal regeneration, and to those who 
have fallen repentance, &c. In a word, it 
is to be feared that Evangelicalism has so 
obscured the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation, and so unscripturally mouthed 
the way of repentance, that multitudes 
have been beguiled to their destruction. 
Multitudes have been destroyed, not so 
much by what the Evangelists teach, as 
by what they leave untaught.” 


The author then proceeds to men- 
tion several other doctrines in which 
the teaching of the Evangelicals * is 





* The term ‘‘ Evangelical,’’ it has been 
by some observed, is a misnomer, as by 
them the Epistles are exalted above the 
Gospels. See also p. 54 of this work. 


decidedly at variance with the words 
of Scripture, or the formularies of the 
Church. 


‘¢ All Evangelicals are unsound in the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and in 
the doctrine of the one Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. Not only here and there 
but all. All confound the doctrine of 
the visible Church with the Communion 
of Saints, and all refuse to receive in its 
true and natural sense the doctrines of the 
Church respecting baptism. All more or 
less exalt the doctrine of justification by 
faith to the disparagement of other great 
doctrines, though some more than others. 
All cry down ordinances, and more or 
less neglect the fasts and festivals of the 
Church. It is these characteristics that 
constitute the Evangelical party.” 


The author observes that it may 
appear to some that these accusations 
are penned in a spirit of harshness. 


“*T trust not,’’ he says, ‘‘and yet I 
acknowledge that I feel some indignation. 
I used once to respect the Evangelicals, 
.....-but their popularity has spoiled 
them, as it has done thousands before 
them. They have now stood forward in 
anew light. They are no longer contend- 
ing forthe souls of men, but struggling 
to maintain a waning popularity. They 
see grow up around them a zealous and 
laborious body of men, who have devoted 
themselves to the restoring the ancient 
purity and energy of the Church. These 
men are gradually regaining an influence 
over the public mind, to the prejudice and 
annoyance of the Evangelicals. Hence 
their rage against them. The effrontery 
with which these menaccuse their brethren 
is marvellous. The daily newspapers and 
monthly magazines have been filled with 
foul charges and injurious reports against 
those who are endeavouring to raise the 
tone of religion. There has sprung up 
amongst the Evangelicals a bitter hostility 
and ungenerous jealousy. They bar the 
kingdom of Heaven against them. They 
neither go in themselves nor suffer those 
that are waiting to goin. And not only 
is the public mind prejudiced by the 
press, but even more objectionable means 
than these are resorted to, and the low 
arts of political partizanship are called 
into operation. I have at this moment 
before me a speech made by an Evangeli- 





‘¢The whole Church scheme,’’ says Mr. 
Flavell, ‘‘ lies in a nutshell. You should 
stick to the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans. If youdo not know a word of 
Scripture besides, that would be enough,’’ 
&e. 
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cal clergyman at a large dinner party com- 
posed of the tradesmenof St. Ruth, which, 
for violence and ill feeling, goes beyond 
what one is accustomed to hear even at a 
gathering of democrats, and in which the 
holiest truths are treated with a contempt 
which must have rejoiced the heart of an 
Infidel. To suchastate of mad excitement 
were these men brought by the spirit of 
partizanship.’’ 


Mr. Gresley gives a specimen of 
this speech in a note. The reverend 
speaker asks, speaking of what he calls 
Puseyite, ‘‘ Jf we are to have the oil 
and chrism, are we to have the spittle 
and salt? are we to have our children 
spit upon, and salted, and pickled ?” 
Who this gentleman is we are not in 
charity informed; and we sincerely 
hope that his language, his temper, 
and his piety, are something peculiar 
to himself, something quite individu- 
alised, and do not extend throughout 
the whole brotherhood. 








Papers of Regnault. Edited by Wil- 
liam de Barry. 


THERE is no want of cleverness in 
this volume, nor of poetical talent, 
but a marvellous lack of that care and 
attention which should labour at mak- 
ing its productions as perfect as it can 
before it is given to the public, for 
their delight or instruction. We give 
two specimens, the latter might have 
been worked up into an entertaining 
and amusing poem. 


SONG. 


Canst thou not stay a little longer, 
’Till fruit is sweet ’neath autumn skies ; 
Now every day our tie grows stronger, 
And dearer still each hour that flies. 


For jasmine on the wall is scenting, 
And evening sun on peach is red ; 

And orchard grounds the winds respecting, 
With many a breaking boughare spread. 


Now daylight’s parting beam is deeper, 
Now nuts grow brown and shadows blue, 
Gay sounds the carol of the reaper, 
Thou must not, could not, say adieu. 


In vain the year its tides revolving, 
Revives to life its seasons dear ; 

If, as it rolls, it is dissolving 
Those bonds for which we chiefly care. 


Thus do we part—thus unavailing 

The garden leaf—the last blown rose— 
Thy absence is but the recalling 

Of former ills, forgotten woes. 
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But time that fatal hour is bringing, 
Oh ! leave thine image on my heart ; 
So when the clock’s cold tongue is ringing, 
We'll say, adieu! farewell! and part. 


THE POOR GENTLEMAN. 


Hark! the town is working, 

Hammering, weaving, building, shoeing, 
He alone is shirking, 

Nothing, nothing, nothing doing. 


In his easy chair he sits 
Safe and sound by others wits. 
Why is this? since work he can? 
Why ? he is a gentleman. 


Hark ! all hearts are leaping, 
Laughing, loving, drinking, eating, 
He alone is weeping, 
Nothing hoping, nothing getting. 


In his lonely room he stays, 
Void of pleasure, void of praise. 
Why is this? since stir he can? 
Why? he is a gentleman. 


Hark! the world’s in riot, 

Fighting, fuming, bursting, cheating, 
He alone seems quiet, 

Nothing fearing, nothing hating. 


In his hall he doth abide, 
Feels no avarice, lust or pride. 
Why is this ? since brawl he can? 
Why? he is a gentleman. 
Winslow's Remains, with Notes, &c, 
By Right Rev. George W. Doane. 
THIS volume will be read with deep 
interest in the subject, and feelings of 
affection and respect to the memory 
of him whose character it records, and 
some of whose writings it has pre- 
served. Prefixed to the remains of 
the author is a sermon by the Editor, 
in which will be found such an ac- 
count of the life and character of his 
deceased friend, as will enchain atten- 
tion and awake emotions of the ten- 
derest kind in every reader’s heart. 
This affectionate tribute by the Bishop 
of New Jersey, to the memory of him 
whom he calls ‘‘a true Catholic 
churchman in his life and in his 
death,” is followed by the sermons of 
Mr. Winslow, and by some poetical 
pieces. The former are in our opi- 
nion correct in doctrine, speaking the 
authentic voice of the Church on the 
points of Christian belief and duty. 
The poems are the productions of an 
accomplished mind, and are elegantly 
and correctly written. From these 
we must give one specimen, 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE CITY. 


Out on the city’s hum! 
My spirit would flee from the haunts of 
men ; 
To where the woodland and the leafy glen 
Are eloquently dumb. 


These dull brick walls which span 

My daily walks, which shut me in, 

These crowded streets, with their busy din, 
They tell too much of man. 


Oh! for those dear wild flowers, 
Which in the meadows so brightly grew, 
Where the honey-bee and blithe bird flew, 

That gladdened boyhood’s hours. 


Out on these chains of flesh ! 
Binding the pilgrim, who fain would roam 
To where kind nature hath made her home, 
In bowers so green and fresh. 


But is not nature here? 
From these troubled scenes look up and 
view 
The orb of day, thro’ the firmament blue, 
Pursue his bright career. 


Or where the night dews fall, 
Go watch the moon, with her gentle glance, 
Flitting o’er that clear expanse, 

Her own broad starlit hall. 


Mortal the Earth may mar 
And blot out its beauties one by one, 
But he cannot dim the fadeless sun, 
Or quench a single star. 


And o’er the dusky town 
The greater light that ruleth the day, 
And the heavenly host in their bright 
array, 
Look gloriously down. 


So mid the hollow mirth, 
The din and strife of the crowded mart, 
We may ever lift up the eye and heart, 
To scenes above the earth. 


Blest thoughts, so kindly given, 
That, tho’ he toils with his boasted might, 
Man cannot shut from his brother’s sight 
The things and thoughts of heaven. 





My Bee Book. By W.C. Cotton, A.M. 

WITH some curtailments and alter- 
ations this might be made a very de- 
lightful and instructive volume. It is 
written with all the zeal of an ama- 
teur, with poetic taste and feeling, 
and in a truly Christian spirit, but as 
the subject as well as the book have 
been very successfully discoursed on 
in a late number of the Quarterly Re- 
view, it will be the less necessary for 
us to follow the bees in their flight, or 
to pry into their secrets, but to descend 
from our altitudes and come to mat- 
ter of fact. We observe in this and 
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other Bee books, how strenuously the 
cottagers are exhorted to study hives 
and their inmates, and what golden 
treasures are promised to their in- 
dustry. Indeed a calculation men- 
tioned in the Quarterly Review ex- 
tends to several thousand pounds 
from a certain number of hives. Now 
in the country in which we live there 
is no encouragement of this sort held 
out to the apiarian cultivator for the 
profits of his ‘‘ wnshepherded flock ;”’ 
for there is great difficulty in finding 
sale for the honey, even at the low 
price of sixpence in the pound, and it 
is often brought back from the markets 
and towns unsold, and used up at 
home. The wax indeed is a more 
certain commodity, and goes off at 
better prices. We must give a Greek 
epigram on the subject of bees, a fa- 
vourite bird with the Greek poets, we 
presume by the author, though signed 
anonymous. 
Ae &’Amdpwos ob Oho iva. 
“Amidos od o¢Bopa Tederas, ov dpya 
Nei\ov" 
“Ayydxos 6pbodoxav "Aptov ovk ayapat. 
Kai da rot?’ dp éywy *Amuipios ov edo 
eivat, 
“Os vaiw yaias tydobev e& ’Arins. 





Bells and Pomegranates, Nos. I.—IV. 
By Robert Browning. 

OF Mr. Browning’s poetical powers 
and philosophical knowledge of the 
mind of man, we have a very high 
opinion, and on some of the eloquent 
and powerful passages in his former 
productions we have been delighted to 
dwell. His Paracelsus was a noble 
monster; but as regards the present 
work, we take it that Mr. Browning in 
poetry, as Mr. Turner in the sister 
art of painting, being self-delighted 
with the exercise of his acknowledged 
powers, writes for his own gratifica- 
tion and to his own will, without 
much regard to the approbation or 
applause of his readers. His mind 
is full of imagery, and all fancies 
quaint and noble; a copious flow of 
language is at his command; he is 
master of the passions that sway the 
human heart; and thus conscious of 
his powers, he mounts his steed, turns 
the magic peg in its ear, and instantly 
shoots aloft, and goes careering along 
in the high regions of the empyrean, 
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hardly visible to ordinary mortals. Of 
his four numbers we like best his first, 
Pippa Passes. The scene between 
the wife Olivia and her paramour 
Sibald, though wild and fantastic, is 
very poetically drawn; and so is the 
sketch of the Poor Girls who sit on 
the steps near the Duomo of S. Maria. 
In the second tragedy, King Victor and 
King Charles, we confess the ability, 
but consider the result inadequate. In 
“ The Return of the Druses,” we did 
not feel at all interested. The dra- 
matic lyrics are very clever in parts ; 
but the following is perfect as a whole, 
as an excellent companion to the best 
of the spirited old political ballads and 
garlands. 
CAVALIER TUNES.—1. MARCHING ALONG. 


1. 
Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King, 
Bidding the crop-headed Parliament swing, 
And pressing on troops unable to stoop, 
And see the rogues flourish and honest men 
droop, 
Marched them along, fifty score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 
, 2. 
God for King Charles! Pym and such carles, 
To the devil that prompts ’em their treason- 
ous parles. 
Cavaliers up! lips from the cup, 
Hands from the pasty, nor bite take, nor sup, 
Till you’re (Chorus) marching along, fifty 
score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 
3 


Hampden to hell! and his obsequies knell, 
Serve Rudyard, and Fiennes, and young Harry 
as well. 
England, good cheer! Rupert is near, 
Kentish and loyalists keep we not here. 
(Chorus) Marching along, fifty score strongs 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song, 


4. 

Then God for King Charles! Pym and his 

snarles, 

To the devil that pricks on such pestilent carles, 

Hold by the right, you double your might, 

So onward to Nottingham, fresh for the fight, 
March us along, fifty score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 

The Cloister (Spanish) is the next 
best, in our belief, but we have not 
room to extract it. 

1. Satanic Agency and Mesmerism, a 

Sermon. By Rev. Hugh Mac Neile. 
2. Mesmerism the Giftof God. A Let- 

ter by a Beneficed Clergyman. 

THE manner in which the power 
called ‘“‘ Mesmerism ”’ is engaging pub- 
lic attention is well known, as well as 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XX. 
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the great proportion of talent and 
science engaged in the investigation 
of its nature and. properties, and in 
the endeavour to connect its unknown 
powers with those with which we are 
already acquainted. These investiga- 
tions have assumed a scientific cha- 
racter, and are pursued according to 
the most approved methods of philoso- 
phy; while the natural powers which 
the art itself is able to call forth and 
command, are applied most success- 
fully to the treatment of disease, both 
as auxiliaries to the established plans 
of treatment, and as successful where 
they have failed. The art itself is still 
in its infancy, but is daily under pa- 
tient and persevering investigation, 
unfolding more and more of its cha- 
racter and properties, exhibiting new 
and interesting phenomena, and offer- 
ing the most flattering prospects of re- 
moving disease that has resisted all other 
methods of cure, and of alleviating the 
suffering and agony that are attendant 
on the operations of surgery. As we 
have said, the art is in its infancy ;— 
yet it has already proved its claims, both 
on the belief and the gratitude of man- 
kind. Thestubborn and dreadful dis: 
ease of epilepsy has been removed by 
it—nervous diseases of the brain and 
the heart, of the most dangerous kind, 
have been arrested in their fatal pro- 
gress— amputations have been per- 
formed, even of entire limbs, without the 
patient being conscious of the opera- 
tion, or in any degree affected by it—it 
has been applied beneficially inthe treat. 
ment of insanity, and the tranquilliza- 
tion of the disordered mind—it is in 
the hands of men of singularly active 
minds, of habits of philosophical inves- 
tigation, and extensive acquirements— 
its evidences are fairly and openly 
submitted to the most educated and 
enlightened part of the public—it is 
altogether separated from the lower 
and obscure provinces of quackery and 
deceit—it is the subject of the most 
rigorous investigation both in public 

and private, in conversation, in open 

debate, in pamphlets and reviews—it 

has been adopted, after examination, 

by a considerable portion cf the medi- 

cal world, and the circle of its teachers 

and believers is steadily extending 

both at home and abroad. Now, 

while the matter stands thus, there 

arises a preacher, a Mr. Neile; 
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of Liverpool, in whose name is pub- 
lished a sermon, called ‘‘ Satanic Agency 
and Mesmerism.”’ This we have had 
the misfortune of reading. As far as 
we can recollect the reasoning runs in 
this manner. 1. There are fallen 
angels; these are permitted to be 
tempters to fallen man; they appear 
in the shape of wizards, enchanters, 
and act through witchcraft. Such is 
the testimony of the Old Testament, 
and of the gospel; and, further, the 
devil still retains his ancient power 
and domination. Among the Arabs, 
for instance, he appears acting in the 
‘Sin of Witchcraft ; ” he also appears 
in the Mystery of Iniquity, the Charch 
of Rome; and heappears “‘ with powers, 
and doing signs, and mingling lying 
wonders.” We must therefore be pre- 
pared to be assailed by power working 
with men who dwell with familiar 
spirits. Mesmerism is a power—is 
it real or supernatural power, or 
fraud? The preacher must judge by 
hearsay on this point, not caring to 
be a present witness himself. Grant 
that it is real, then let the teachers of 
it give us the science in a scientific 
manner, opening to us the law, and 
stating the uniform action of the pro- 
perties, not confining themselves to ex- 
periments in a corner, upon servant girls 
hired for the purpose. Let us have the 
law of the science, if it be a science; 
and if it be not a science then what is 
it? It is either a falsehood or a su- 
pernatural thing. The supernatural 
thing is the power over the flesh of 
man’s body; but who do we read of 
as having taken possession of man’s 
flesh ?—the devil. Therefore, says the 
preacher, I suspect this pretended sci- 
ence is of the devil, and this suspicion 
is strengthened and supported by Lord 
Shrewsbury’s cases, because they be- 
long ‘‘ to the Mystery of Iniquity,”’ 
and also because the philosophic advo- 
cates and teachers of the pseudo-sci- 
ence are covetous men, like Balaam, 
and seldom go to church. Therefore 
to lay hold of them is an exploit 
worth of the devil. Lastly, the mem- 
bers of the medical profession are the 
last persons fit to judge of the truth 
of this work, if it is supernatural, 
because the devil cannot be found by 
the knife that divides the joints, or by 
the medicine which divides the pores. 
Therefore the preacher advises all me- 
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dical men ‘‘ to ask God Almighty to 
show them the spiritual world.” To 
conclude, he says, let no Christians 
go to such exhibitions, for they may 
be of the devil in more ways than 
one. Nature acts uniformly, the devil 
capriciously ; and if this art works ca- 
priciously, then there is some mis- 
chievous agent at work ; besides, ‘‘ no 
science can save a soul.”’ Clasp your 
bible, and go not after idle vanities. 
Now to, &c. Such is the discourse 
of the Rev. Mr. Hugh Mac Neile, of 
Liverpool. Fortunately this piece of 
foolery fell into the hands of a person 
styling himself a beneficed clergy- 
man, and who we believe is the Rev. 
G. Sandby, of Suffolk ; and who an- 
swered it in the article, the name of 
which we have prefixed to these ob- 
servations. It was lamentably neces- 
sary that some notice should be taken 
of this absurd discourse, for not only 
had thousands of copies been bought 
by weak and fanatic persons, but per- 
sons had been absolutely deterred from 
adopting or witnessing the eurative 
effects of Mesmerism, through scruples 
of conscience raised by this contempti- 
ble piece of sacred declamation. Mr. 
Sandby’s pamphlet is written through- 
out in that calm and temperate man- 
ner that became a person investigating 
a subject of philosophy. The facts 
adduced are judiciously selected—the 
reasonings are logically stated—the 
present state of the mesmeric science 
is fairly represented, and Mr. Mac 
Neile’s absurdities are exposed and 
his flimsy reasoning irresistibly con- 
futed. At p. 11 Mr. Sandby has an- 
swered his demand, ‘“ that the laws 
of this science be stated clearly and in 
a scientific manner; ” which, in other 
words, signifies : ‘‘ While you are em- 
ployed in making such experiments as 
may hereafter enable you to compre- 
hend and unfold the laws to which 
they are subject, you must explain 
these laws to me before I believe in 
your experiments ;”” he has considered 
Mr. Mac Neile’s sensible demand, 
‘* that the laws of this science should 
act uniformly,” that is, that a power 
should act with steadiness and uni- 
formity on a substance (that is ‘‘ the 
animal economy of various patients) 
which is never uniform.” He might 
as well require that a dose of rhubarb, 
senna, or other purgative stuff, should 
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act uniformly on his own bowels, or 
on those of the virtuous and venerable 
spinsters who form his congregation. 
Would not those respected practisers 
of domestic medicine inform him, of 
the capriciousness of castor-oil, of the 
uncertain issue of the pilula compo- 
sita, and of the disappointment they 
endured, hour after hour, while eagerly 
waiting the expected operation of the 
colocynthine aperients ; but Mr. Sand- 
by’s remarks on this head, which 
commence at p. 12, are so just, so 
full, and so decisive, that they require 
no assistance from any other hand. 


‘¢ The nature of electricity (he says) is 
not so perfectly known that a law could 
be laid down, by general reasoning, so as 
to foretell of a certainty the manner in 
which electrified bodies would act in any 
position in which they might be respect- 
ively placed. Do we therefore say that 
there is no uniformity? or, as Mr. Mac 
Neile might say, that there is no elec- 
tricity, or, rather, that the whole is deter- 
mined by the accidental caprices of Satan ? 
No! we answer that the distance of the 
positive and negative bodies being known, 
and no disagreement arising from other 
or accidental causes, their uniformity of 
action is certain; but we add, that, as 
philosophers could not determine a just 
theory of all this from the physical prin- 
ciples of electricity, it was necessary to 
proceed by observation, and comparison 
of phenomena, before the law of varia- 
tion could be established; and so it is 
in animal magnetism, it will be by ob- 
servation, by induction of various and nu- 
merous particulars, as exhibited in indi- 
viduals of various constitutions and habits, 
that any approach to a consistent theory 
of action can be established. ll this 
will require much time and many and 
tedious experiments, &c.”’ 


Mr. Sandby lastly brings forward a 
positive case of cure in his own family 
by Mesmerism, after all the ordinary 
appliances of medicine had failed, and 
hope itself was all but gone; and in 
this case, instead of seeing any marks 
of “‘ diabolical capriciousness,” it 
acted ‘‘ by a gradual, steady, and pro- 
gressive improvement, attended by cir- 
cumstances of relief which no lan- 
guage can express.” To this we 
should add that Mr. Mac Neile’s ar- 
gument of capriciousness appears to 
us to be altogether wrong. When medi- 
cines are applied to the removal of dis- 
ease they seldom act with uniformity, 
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nay, they require constantly to be mo- 
dified, mixed, or changed ; but all this 
time the disease may be steadily dimi- 
nishing, and symptoms of health more 
and more appearing. The end may be 
obtained, though by a perpetual change 
and variety in the means; so the cures 
performed by Mesmerism may be cer- 
tain, though the effects of mesmeric 
application may vary in power from 
day to day, according to the bodily 
constitution of the patient, or of the 
operator—according to the state of 
the mental faculties at the time, and 
of the nervous system—according to 
the dry or moist nature of the weather, 
and so on; but, if the purpose or end 
in view is generally obtained, then 
the uncertainty of the means;(miscalled 
capriciousness) is not to be regarded, 
being a defect which necessarily be- 
longs to the application of all art that, 
like medicine, is founded on experi- 
ment and observation. We now con- 
sider Mr. Mac Neile’s claim to the 
attention of the public to be altogether 
destroyed. He may go on in his own 
chapel alarming his congregation, 
whenever a mesmeric physician arrives 
in Liverpool, by crying out from the 
pulpit, 
‘ By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes ;’ 

but the sensible portion of mankind 
will look for something better than vi- 
tuperation, declamation, illogical rea- 
soning, and interpretations of scripture 
misunderstood and misapplied. 


The Suburban Horticulturist ; or, an 
Attempt to teach the Science of the 
Kitchen, Fruit, and Forcing Garden, 
By 8. C. Loudon. pp. 732. 

WE have read this volume with 
care, and pronounce it to be executed 
in such a manner as does credit to the 
writer’s knowledge and industry, and 
we are sure it will be of the greatest 
utility to all who, possessing gardens, 
have them cultivated under their own 
management and inspection. The noble 
and the rich have it in their power to 
engage gardeners of great skill and good 
education who relieve them of all 
trouble but that of eating the fruits 
and inhaling the odours of the flowers; 
but the person of small fortune, pos- 
sessing alike with the rich man a love 
of nature and of cultivation, yet not 
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being able, on account of the expense, 
to place his land in the hands of a 
scientific gardener, he must either cul- 
tivate it according to his own confined 
knowledge, or entrust it to the hands 
of those who are little better than 
labourers of the field, and under whom 
no success could be obtained. To 
give, therefore, instruction to the 
ignorant in a commodious form and 
intelligible language, has been the in- 
tention of the author of this volume ; 
and we certainly cannot point out any 
part of his subject which is not treated 
with the fullness it requires, and the 
correctness that proceeds from a long 
and intimate acquaintance with every 
branch of horticulture. To the country 
clergyman and to the retired tradesman 
this volume is peculiarly adapted, and 
with this book on their table they will 
be able so to direct the operations of a 
common labouring gardener, as to cul- 
tivate their grounds with satisfaction 
and success. The work is divided 
into different parts and sections, each 
embracing a portion of the general 
subject. The plants themselves are 
named and classified. The soils, 
manure, and atmosphere, suited to 
their growth and maintenance are 
enumerated, as well as the diseases and 
accidents to which they are liable, and 
the insects and animals that infest 
and injure them. The proper imple- 
ments, utensils, and structures of hor- 
ticulture are mentioned, and the best 
mode of construction is pointed out. 
Thus by attention to these points, which 
no inexperienced person could be able 
of himself to effect, many mistakes will 
be avoided, disappointment obviated, 
and money will not be uselessly spent. 
The different methods of propagation 
by seed, cuttings, layers, budding, and 
grafting, are given in the succeeding 
parts ; the proper mode of cropping, 
with the whole rotation of crops, is 
detailed; the culture of fruits under 
glass as well as in the open borders, 
with the different methods of forcing, 
and copious catalogues of the proper 
fruits and culinary vegetables which 
are to be preferred. It is intended to 
follow up this volume of ‘‘ Suburban 
Horticulture” with anotheron “ Subur- 
ban Floriculture,” thus completing 
the whole cycle of information on that 
subject ; in the meantime an excellent 
substitute for the latter will be found 
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in Mrs. Loudon’s Companion to the 
Ladies’ Flower Garden. In conclusion 
we may observe that all the latest dis- 
coveries in agricultural chemistry have 
been applied in this work to the sub- 
ject of gardening, and the introduction 
of all the newest fruits and vegetables 
noticed, Satisfied of the utility of the 
present volume we now look forward 
to the next with eager expectation, as 
Pomona and Flora ought always to be 
companions, and fruits and flowers 
should lend a charm and lustre to each 
other, as Van Huysum and all great 
flower painters afford us the example 
in their works. 

On the Laying out, Planting, and Ma- 
naging Cemeteries, &c. By J. C. 
Loudon. 

THIS very useful and well-written 
treatise may be considered as being 
divided under two heads,—the useful, 
the ornamental. The former showing 
the best means of preventing the evil 
consequences that arise from the com- 
mon methods of burial, in the over- 
crowded state of churchyards and 
cemeteries, the want of attention to 
drainage, and other causes which en- 
danger the health and safety of the 
living ; the second, which comes under 
the province of landscape gardening, 
affording information for the ornament 
and decoration of large public burial 
grounds and churchyards, agreeably 
to good taste and to the preservation 
of the proper and peculiar character 
of the places. On both these points 
Mr. Loudon has given much valuable 
instruction, and such as we trust will 
awaken the public attention; for, 
though certainly much has been done 
in discouraging interments in churches 
and recommending the selection of bu- 
rial grounds away from the hearts of 
crowded cities, and in the suburban 
grounds suitable for the purpose, yet it 
appears that before all the objects areat- 
tained which are requisite to protect the 
health of the persons employed in the 
sepulture of the dead, or of those re- 
siding near the cemeteries, much still 
remains to be amended ; as, for in- 
stance, the practice of leaving coffins 
in open vaults, merely closing the 
cell with ironwork (p. iii.) and of in- 
terring a number of bodies in the 
same grave without having a sufficient 
depth of earth over each to absorb the 
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greater part of the gases of decompo- 
sition. In these and other like in- 
stances Mr. Loudon has judiciously 
observed, that the improvement in the 
mode of burying has been very trifling, 
and that a thorough reformation is 
required ; and he adds, “ Unless this 
takes place, it is not difficult to fore- 
see that new cemeteries will soon cease 
to be wholesome places of recreation, 
more especially such as are on level 
ground, or are surrounded with high 
walls and thick belts of plantation, 
which exclude the action of the wind 
on the interior surface.” The re- 
formation which Mr. Loudon recom- 
mends is to seal up all coffins deposited 
in catacombs and vaults hermetically 
with Roman cement, and to leave a 
stratum of six feet of earth over every 
coffin, covered with a protecting stone. 
To show how complete this treatise is, 
and how every branch of the subject is 
considered, we shall add that the plan 
is in its divisions as follows: 1. The 
use of cemeteries. 2. The laying out, 
building, and planting cemeteries. 3. 
The working and management of ditto. 
4. The innovations suggested relative 
to the selection of ground, mode of 
performing funerals, &c. 5. Design 
for a cemetery of moderate extent, ex- 
emplified in one now being formed at 
Cambridge. 6. Design for a ditto 
on hilly ground. 7. The present state 
of the London cemeteries, considered 
chiefly as cemetery gardens. §&. 
Country churchyards, their present 
state and means of improvement. 9. 
List of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plants adapted for cemeteries. This 
last division is as full and perfect as 
it could well be made, and occupies 
about twenty pages; the suggestions 
given in it are very judicious, and de- 
mand the attention of those to whom 
the designing and planting cemeteries 
is entrusted. The cemetery at Kensal 
Green requires great alteration and 
improvement in this respect. There 
are no less than sixty engravings in 
the volume, and we wish to point out 
one, p. 68, giving a view of the South 
Metropolitan Cemetery as it now 
stands, and the succeeding one, in 
which Mr. Loudon has suggested the 
alterations which the character of the 
place requires, as calculated to de- 
cidedly prove the good taste and good 
sense that he has brought to the sub- 
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ject. As regards trees proper for the 
decoration of these sepulchres of the 
dead, we have only to express our 
wish that the old yew tree of our fore- 
fathers should still retain its situation 
of honour, notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of so many other evergreen 
trees from foreign countries of late 
years ; because, in the first place, it is 
most suitable in character ; secondly, 
because of all evergreen trees it best 
bears transplantation, even when se- 
veral centuries old; thirdly, because 
of all European trees it attains the 
greatest longevity ; and lastly, because 
it is not so subject to be uprooted and 
blown down in high. winds and tem- 
pests as the cedars of Lebanon and the 
pine and fir tribe. We do notrecom- 
mend it exclusively, but we wish it to 
retain the foremost and favourite 
place, and still to preserve the appel- 
lation of ‘‘the tree consecrated to 
the dead.” 

A Selection of Papers relative to the 
County of Lincoln, read before the 
Lincolnshire Topographical Society, 
1841, 1842. Small 4to. pp. 114. 
LINCOLNSHIRE is a county re- 

specting which but little has been pub- 

lished in comparison to its magnitude 
and importance; and the city of Lin- 
coln itself, once one of the principal 
cities in England, forms a subject of 
local history so worthy of attention, 
and so certain to reward the labours of 
a skilful and diligent investigation, 
that, sincerely as we should welcome in 
every direction an effort to advance 
the topography and particular history 
of our country, we receive with pe- 
culiar satisfaction this evidence of 
some interest being taken in such 
matters in this too long neglected 
field. * 








* We find the following lamentable ad- 
mission in Mr. Nicholson’s paper in thig 
volume: ‘ Formerly discoveries (made 
in and near Lincoln) were recorded in the 
Transactions of the Antiquarian Society ; 
but it is a remarkable fact that, for up 
wards of forty years, not one communica- 
tion has been made from Lincoln of any 
of the innumerable objects of local anti- 
quity which have been discovered, and 
have almost invariably been destroyed, 
during that period.’? We may add, how- 
ever, that the Gentleman’s Magazine hag 
not been so entirely deficient in preserve 
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The papers contained in this first 
publication of the Society, are seven, 
namely.— 

1. An opening Address, by E. J. 
Willson, F.S.A. 

2. The Geology of Lincoln; by the 
late Mr. William Bedford. 

3. The Malandry Hospital for 
Lepers ; by W. D. Cookson, M.D. 

4. Leprosy of the Middle Ages; by 
the same. 

5. Temple Bruer, and its Knights ; 
by the Rev. George Oliver, D.D. 

6. The advantage of recording the 
discovery of Local Antiquities ; by W. 
A. Nicholson, F.R.1.A. 

7. Tattershall Castle ; by the same. 

The most elaborate and original pa- 
pers appear to be those by Dr. Cook- 
son, and they will be found generally 
interesting in illustration of a subject 
which attaches itself to innumerable 
other sites throughout the country. 

Of the ruins at Temple Bruer, 
where was one of the Round Churches, 
a plan is given : the roof of the church 
was supported upon eight columns, as 
at Cambridge (see the plan accompa- 
nying Mr. Essex’s paper on Round 
Churches, in the Archeologia, vol. vi. 
p- 173.) 

Four plates accompany Dr. Oliver’s 
account of Tattershall Castle. We 
cannot say, however, that we think 
the engravings, on the whole, particu- 
larly attractive; and, without in any 
degree suggesting the sacrifice of uti- 
lity to decoration in this particular, we 
shall be glad to find improvement in 
the Society’s next work. 

The Order of Daily Service, the Li- 
tany, and Order of the Administration 
of the Holy Communion, with Plain- 
tune, according to the use of the 
United Church of England and Ire- 
land. sm. 4to. 

THIS is one of the most splendid 
and at the same time most original 
works of its kind which has issued 
from the press for a long period. In 
design and execution it is equally ex- 








fing such records, and we may refer par- 
ticularly to the interesting view of the 
Roman Western Gate, given in our num- 
ber for June, 1836, to a timber house in 
that for June 1839, and to Roman in- 
scriptions in those for Jan. 1840 and Oct. 
1842, 
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cellent ; indeed as a specimen of typo- 
graphy it may be said to be almost 
unrivalled. It is printed throughout 
in red and black ; all the capitals and 
first letters are in red, and the musical 
lines as well; the form of the capital 
letters also is very ornamental. Each 
page is surrounded by a wood-cut 
border of very elegant design, printed in 
black, the effect of which is at once 
striking, and, from the contrast which 
it presents, very pleasing to the eye. 

The volume contains the whole mu- 
sical service in plain-tune, as gene- 
rally used in the different cathedrals at 
the present time, and in addition some 
other parts of the musical notation, 
which, although not all generally 
adopted, are nevertheless interesting 
in an antiquarian point of view. This 
musical service is taken from two 
works, (with the necessary alterations 
in order to adapt it to our present 
ritual,) the first of which appeared in 
1544, under the authority of Henry 
VIII. entitled, “ An Exhortacion unto 
Praier thought mete by the Kynges 
Majestie and his Clergie to be read. 
Also a Litany with Suffrages, to be 
sayd or sung, T. Berthelet, 1544.” To 
this Litany the musical service pub- 
lished in the present volume, and 
which is still used in our cathedrals, 
was set. The second of these works 
was published in 1550, shortly after 
the issue of the first service-book of 
Edward VI. containing a manual of 
plain-tune for the performance of 
matins, even-song, the office of the 
Holy Communion, and the Burial of 
the Dead, compiled by John Mar- 
beche, for the use of the chapel royal, 
and entitled, ‘‘ The Book of Common 
Praier noted.” 

The preface to the present work is 
drawn up by the editor, Mr. William 
Dyce, in a very ingenious manner, and 
displays much research and informa- 
tion. Mr. Dyce has given a very good 
and clear account of what is called 
plain-tune, which will be more intel- 
ligible perhaps to those of our readers 
who are not learned in music, under 
the name of chanting. Plain-tune 
appears to be of four kinds: it is a 
mode of intonating, chanting, andsing- 
ing in the church, which implies an 
adherence to certain rules, and, to a 
great extent, the use of certain well- 
known melodies that are severally ap. 
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propriated to particular parts of the 
service. There is, in fact, one species 
of plain-song for such parts of the 
offices as are read, another for those 
that are chanted antiphonally, a third 
for anthems, the creeds, and hymns in 
prose, such as the “Te Deum,” 
*« Gloria in excelsis,’’ &c. anda fourth 
for metrical hymns. The first two 
kinds may be termed chants or intona- 
tions, in which there is, more or less, 
a perpetually recurring burden; the 
latter two may be termed melodies. 
The former differ from one another, 
as well in the sounds employed as in 
manner of their use—the use of the 
one being mainly regulated by the 
real punctuation and the sense of the 
words ; that of the other, by the arti- 
ficial division of the psalms into 
verses and half-verses. Of the one 
kind of intonation there are five prin- 
cipal sorts; of the other eight—or, if 
the chants for litanies be included 
under the second head, several more. 
The third and fourth species of plain- 
song are characterised by the want of 
the continually recurring endings pe- 
culiar to the intonated manner of read- 
ing and chanting ; being, in fact, airs 
or melodies that follow the course of 
the words, whether in prose or verse, 
and which are accordingly sung to 
those words only. Some of these me- 
lodies are of great antiquity, as for ex- 
ample, that of the Te Deum, attributed 


to St. Ambrose and Augustine; but it 
has been the custom of the Church to 
allow composers of every successive 
age to exercise their skill in the parts 
of her offices to which these two 
kinds of plain-song are appropriated ; 
and this license, Mr. Dyce observes, 
must be understood to apply to the 
melodies in the present work. 

We understand the Psalter, which 
willcompletethis unique work, is nearly 
ready for publication. With this is 
to be given (together with an explana- 
tory preface) an appendix, comprising 
the burial service, as noted by John 
Marbeche, together with the Benedic- 
tus, and other portions of ancient 
music contained in his book. The 
work will thus comprise all the music 
of Marbeche’s publication (which was 
adapted to the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI.) and will likewise be a 
complete edition of our present Church 
service. 

We cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing our earnest hope that the 
spirited and enterprising publisher, 
who has done so much for sacred 
literature, will meet with such a 
reward for his exertions in bringing 
out the present work, as may stimulate 
him to produce other publications dis- 
tinguished by equal correctness and 
elegance of design, and admirable 
execution, 





Immanuel; or, God withus. <A series 
of Lectures on the Divinity and Humanity 
of our Lord. By R. Bingham, M.A. 
Curate of Trinity Church, Gosport. 8vo. 
pp. xi. 410.—This volume, as its title 
intimates, embraces a variety of subjects, 
and may serve as a compendium to such 
readers as have not time or means for an 
extensive course. The quotations which 
are given from other writers, Fathers, Re- 
formers, and modern divines, will increase 
its value in that respect. In a didactic 
point of view, it is useful, and in a critical 
one, respectable. The topic on which 
the greatest diversity of opinion will be 
found among its readers, is the descent 
into hell, the author’s views of which in- 
cline to those of Bishop Horsley. We 
learn from the preface that he is descended 
from the celebrated writer on Christian 
Antiquities of the same name, a circum. 
stance too interesting to be omitted. The 
following passage in the preface is worth 


the attention of students in general ; when 
speaking of his numerous other occupa. 
tions, the author says, ‘‘ I have effected 
my purpose, I trust, under the Divine 
blessing, by never being idle, by making 
use of the shreds of time and the passing 
of hours, which were chiefly devoted to 
regular and stated avocations. Perhaps 
the more we have to do the more we are 
able to accomplish, and those who have 
but little time, know best how to value 
and redeem it.’ (p. v.) 





Collectanea Antiqua. No. I. Etchings 
of Ancient Remains, illustrative of the 
Habits, Customs, and History of Past 
Ages. By Charles Roach Smith, F.S A. 
one of the Secretaries of the Numismatic 
Society, &c. 8vo.—Eight plates, contain- 
ing, 1, 2. Roman glass vessels, in the 
museum at Boulogne sur Mer; 3, 4. 
Bronze fibule, &c. and pottery, found 
at Etaples, Pas de Calais. Four of the 
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pots are inscribed, one with ave, Hail! 
another with pipe, Drink! the third 
with mmp.e, Fill! and the fourth appa- 
rently with vivas, Your good health! 
Plates 5 and 6 are British and Roman 
coins found in Kent; 7, Gold British or 
Gaulic coins found at Bognor and Alfris- 
ton in Sussex; and 8. a Gallo-Roman 
votive altar, now the baptismal font in 
the church of Halinghen, Pas de Calais. 
The inscription on this extraordinary re- 
lic is, 
EIDEO IOVI 
vicvs 
DOLVCENS 
CVVITALIS 
PRISC. 
which has been variously interpreted by 


different French antiquaries. The word 
EIDEO is apparently the name of a local 
deity associated with Jupiter, and it is 
remarkable that three altars have been 
found dedicated to Jupiter Dolichenus, 
which name has some apparent connection 
with the word poLtvcens. As, however, 
we are unable to elucidate the matter, we 
will refer the curious antiquary to Mr. 
Smith’s own description, in which he has 
discussed at length this subject, as well 
as those of his other plates. The having 
been at the pains to make these etchings 
with his own hands, is characteristic of 
his usual zeal and perseverance, and the 
antiquarian world may well wish that they 
possessed more members equally active 
with Mr. Roach Smith. 
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THE COMPETITION CARTOONS. 

The Cartoons prepared in pursuance of 
the directions of the Commissioners of 
Fine Arts are now exhibited to public 
view in Westminster Hall; having been 
visited on the 20th June by her Majesty, 
accompanied by Prince Albert, the King 
and Queen of the Belgians, &c. The 
judges were the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
Sir R. Peel, Mr. S. Rogers, Mr. R. 
Westmacott, Mr. R. Cook, and Mr. W. 
Etty ; and their award is as follows. It 
will be seen that, although several acade- 
micians have competed, none are included 
among the fortunate competitors. The 
undermentioned classes constitute the 
only gradations of merit upon which the 
judges have been called upon to de- 
termine : 

Prizes of Three Hundred Pounds. 


Cesar’s First Invasion of Britain. Mr. 
E. Armitage, George-street, Adelphi, and 
Prestbury Mansion, Cheltenham. 

Caractacus led in triumph through the 
streets of Rome. Mr. G. T. Watts, 
Robert-street, Hampstead-road. 

First Trial by Jury. Mr. C. W. Cope, 
Hyde Park Gardens, Kensington- gore. 


Prizes of Two Hundred Pounds. 


St. Augustine preaching to Ethelbert 
and Bertha, his Christian Queen. Mr. 
John Calcott Horsley, Kensington Gravel- 

its. 
. Cardinal Bouchier urging the Dowager 
Queen of Edw. IV. to give up from Sanc- 
tuary the Duke of York. Mr. John F. 
Bell, School of Design, Manchester. 

The Fight for the Beacon. Mr. H. J. 
Townsend, Blandford Cottage, Brompton. 
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Prizes of One Hundred Pounds. 


Una alarmed by the Fairies and Satyrs. 
Mr. W. E. Frost, Poland-street. 

Joseph of Arimathea converting the 
Britons. Mr. E. T. Parris, Grafton- 
street. 

Boadicea haranguing the Iceni. Mr. 
H. C. Selous, Camden-street North. 

Alfred submitting his Code of Laws 
for the approval of the Witan. Mr. J. 
Bridges, Charles-street, Berners-street. 

Eleanor saves the life of her husband, 
afterwards Edward I., by sucking the 
poison from the wound in his arm, Mr. 
J. Severn, 21, James-street, Buckingham- 
gate. 

The Commissioners have subsequently 
selected the ten following subjects as en- 
titled to a reward of 1007. each. 

Una coming to seek the assistance of 
Gloriana; an allegory of the Reformed 
Religion seeking the assistance of Eng- 
land.—Spencer’s Faery Queene. Mr. 
Frank Howard, jun. 

The Seven Acts of Mercy. Una and 
the Red Cross Knight led by Mercy to 
the Hospital of the Seven Virtues. Mr. 
G. V. Rippingille. 

The Death of King Lear. Mr. F. R. 
Pickersgill, jun. 

The Angel Raphael discoursing with 
Adam.—Milton’s Paradise Lost. Sir W. 
Ross, R.A. 

Man beset by contending Passions. Mr. 
Henry Howard, R.A. 

The Brothers releasing the Lady from 
the Enchanted Chair. Milton’s Comus. 
Mr. F. R. Stephanoff. 

The Brothers driving out Comus and 
his Rabble. Mr. J. C. Waller. 
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St. Augustine preaching to the Britons. 
Mr. W. C. Thomas. 

Alfred, putting on the habit of a harper, 
went into the enemy’s camp, where he 
was everywhere admitted, and had the 
honour to play before their prince. Hav- 
ing thus acquired a great knowledge of 
their situation, he returned in secresy to 
his nobility. Mr. Marshall Claxton. 

Plague of London, A.D. 1349. The 
bishops and clergy are at St. Paul’s Cross, 
praying for the cessation of the pestilence. 
Mr. E. Corbould. 





Sculpture.—At a sale, last month, at 
Christie’s, an Amorino, by Canova, late 
belonging to Lord Cawdor, was sold for 
290 guineas. A Sleeping Beauty, by 
Gott, for 125 guineas. A bust of Nolle- 
kens, by Chantrey, 81 guineas. Bust of 
Horne Tooke, by the same, 30 guineas. 

The Neapolitan sculptor, Persico, has 
just completed a marble group, the ex- 
ecution of which was intrusted to him by 
the Congress of the United States, and 
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which is destined for the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. It consists of two figures, one 
of Columbus, the other of an Indian 
woman turning away from him with a look 
of shy curiosity. It is spoken of in Naples 
as a work of great merit. 

The model of the statue of the late Very 
Rev. Dr. Wood, Dean of Ely, and Master 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, has been 
placed in the ante-chapel of the college, 
for the purpose of a site being selected for 
the statue itself, which will be transferred 
to its final destination on the closing of 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
July. The late venerable head of St. 
John’s is represented in a sitting posture, 
and the simplicity and earnestness of 
character which distinguished him has 
been caught and happily expressed by the 
sculptor, Mr. Baily, R.A. He is clothed 
in the robes of a Doctor of Divinity, and 
is in the attitude of teaching earnestly 
from a book which he holds. The artist 
receives for his work one thousand guineas, 
subscribed by members of the college. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Ancient History, remodelled from Rol- 
lin; with Notes and Extracts from Mo- 
dern Authors. By Mary SHootsrep. 
3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

The History of Etruria, Part I.: Tar- 
chun and his Times, from the Foundation 
of Tarquinia to the Foundation of Rome. 
By Mrs. Hamitton Gray. Crown 8vo. 
128. 

Lives of the Queens of England from 
the Norman Conquest. By AGNES 
SrrRicKLAND. Vol. VI. Queen Eliza- 
beth. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of 
Orford, to Sir Horace Mann, His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Resident at the Court of 
Florence from 1760 to 1785. Now first 
published from the Original MSS. Con- 
cluding Series. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Poles (The) in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury ; an Historical Novel: with a Sketch 
of the Polish Cossacks. By Counr HEen- 
Ry Krasinski, Author of Vitold, &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

History of the Eighteenth Century. By 
F. C. Schlosser. Translated by Davin 
Davison, M.A. under the immediate su- 
perintendence of the Author. Part I. 
8vo. 5s. 

Extracts from the Municipal Records 
of the City of York, during the reigns of 
Edward IV. Edward V. and Richard III. 

Gent. Maa, Vou, XX. 


With Notes. By Roserr Davies, 
F.S.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the Marquis of Pombal ; 
with Extracts from his Writings and from 
Despatches in the State Paper Office, 
never before published. By Joun Situ, 
Esq. Private Secretary to the Marshal 
Marquis de Saldanha. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Memoir on the North Eastern Bound- 
ary, in connection with Mr. Jay’s Map. 
By the Hon. Atsert Gauiatin, LL.D. 
Together with a Speech on the same sub- 
ject, by the Hon. Daniel Webster, LL.D. 
Secretary of State, &c. delivered at a 
Special Meeting of the New York Histo- 
rical Society, April 15, 1843. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Nelsonian Reminiscence: Leaves from 
Memory’s Log. By J. S. Parsons, 
Lieut. R.N. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

History of Gustavus Vasa. By J. Von 
ARCHENHOLZ. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with a Sketch of the History of 
Sweden to the present time. Royal 8vo. 
ls. Gd. 

Indian Biography: or, an Historical 
Account of those Individuals who have 
been distinguished among the North Ame- 
rican Natives, as Orators, Warriors, 
Statesmen, and other Remarkable Cha- 
racters. By B. B. Tuatcuer, Esq. 
2vols. 18mo. 8s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Gospel La- 
bours of Samuel Fothergill, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence: also an 
Account of the _ Travels of his 
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Father, John Fothergill, and Notices of 
some of his Descendants. By GEORGE 
CrosFIELD. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Biographical Sketches of Joshua Marsh- 
man, D.D. of Serampore. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Memorial of the Royal Progress in 
Scotland. By Sir THomas Dick Lav- 
DER, Bart. of Fountainhall. 4to. 13 en- 
gravings and 36 woodcuts, 42s.; large 
paper, 84s, 

The Foundation Documents of Merton 
College, Oxford. Collected by James 
Heywood, F.R.S. Edited by James 
OrcHarp Hatiiwet, Esq. F.R.S. 
8vo. Is. 


Politics and Statistics. 


The English Universities, from the Ger- 
man of V. A, Huber, Professor of Western 
Literature at Marburg, an abridged Trans- 
lation. Edited by Francis W. New- 
MAN, Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Classics at Manchester New College. 
2 vols. in 3. 8vo. 52 plates. 2/. 10s. 

The Spirit of Masonry. By William 
Hutchenson, F.A.S. A new edition, with 
copious Notes, by the Rev. GrorcGeE 
Outver, D.D. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Piety and Intellect relatively estimated : 
designed especially for those who, from 
inclination or otherwise, are engaged in 
Study. By Dr. H. Epwarps, Author of 
** Reflections for the Anxious Mind,”’’ &c. 
fep. 8vo. Gs. 6d. 

Report of Special Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioners on the Employment of 
Women and Children in Agriculture. 
8vo. 3s. Gd. 

The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
the Feudal System ; a Prize Essay, read 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, June 
28,1843. By Henry Boorusy Barry, 
Michel Scholar of Queen’s College. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Wrongs of Woman. By CHariortre 
ELIzABETH. 18mo. 2s. 

The Claims of the Christian Aborigines 
of the Turkish or Osmanli Empire upon 
Civilized Nations. By W. F. Arns- 
worth, F.G.S. F.R.G.S. 18mo. 1s. 

Lectures on Physical and Intellectual 
Life, delivered before the Educational So- 
ciety of St. Mary’s, Birmingham, May 
1843. By SamurL Wricut, M.D. 
F.R.S. S.A. F.B.S. 8vo. Is. 

An Appeal against Faction, in respect 
to the Concurrence of the present and the 
late Administrations to prevent the House 
of Commons from performing its highest 
Duties. By D. Uraunart, Esq. 8vo. 1s. 

Observations upon the present State 
and relative Position of the Landed, Agri- 
cultural, and Manufacturing Interests of 
Great Britain. By a Manufacturer and 
Agriculturist. 8vo. 1s. 


Reasons against Government Interfer- 
ence in Education. 8vo. Is. 

Corn Laws; Strictures on the Speech 
of Lord Ducie, delivered at the Meeting 
held at the Hall of Commerce, in the 
City of London, May 29, 1843. 8vo. 6d. 

Speech of the Earl of Powis in the 
House of Lords, on Tuesday, May 23, 
1843, on Moving the Second Reading of 
a Bill for Preventing the Union of the 
Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. 12mo. 6d. 

Short Treatise on Life Assurance, with 
the Rates of all the Offices in London, 
Mutual, Mixed, and Proprietary, alpha- 
betically arranged. By Freperic Law- 
RANCE, Esq. Secretary to a Life Office. 


Travels and Topography. 


Excursions, Adventures, and Field Sports 
in Ceylon; its Commercial and Military 
Importance, and numerous Advantages to 
the British Emigrant. By Lieut.-Colonel 
James CAMPBELL, formerly of the 48th 
and 50th Regiments. 2 vols. 8vo. maps 
and plates. 36s. 

Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to 
Khiva, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, dur- 
ing the late Russian Invasion of Khiva 
and the Kingdom of Khaurism. By Capt. 
James AxszorTt, Bengal Artillery. 2 vols. 
8vo. 248. 

Steam Voyages on the Seine, the Mo- 
selle, and the Rhine; with Railroad Visits 
to the Principal Cities of Belgium, &c. 
&c. By MicHaet J. Quin, esq. Author 
of ‘‘ A Steam Voyage down the Danube,”’ 
&c. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Reminiscences of Syria, and the Frag- 
ments of a Journal and Letters from the 
Holy Land. By Lieut.-Col. E. Narter, 
late of the 46th Reg. F.R.G.S. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 21s. 

Residence of Eight Years in Persia 
among the Nestorian Christians, with No- 
tices of the Muhammedans. By the Rev. 
Justin Perkins. With a Map and 
Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and 
the Holy Land. By the Rev. SterHEen 
Ou1n, D.D. President of the Wesleyan 
University. With 12 Illustrations on 
Steel. 2vols. 8vo. 16s. 

The New Purchase; or, Seven Years 
and a Halfin the Far West. By Rospert 
CARLTON, esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Change for the American Notes: in 
Letters from London to New York. By 
an American Lady. Crown 8vo. 10s. 
Gd. 

The Cape of Good Hope, and the East- 
ern Province of Algoa Bay, &c. &c.: with 
Statistics of the Colony. By Joun 
Centiivrers CHAsE, esq. a Settler of 
1820. Edited by Mr. Joseph S. Chris- 
tophers, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
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Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in 
France. With 5 Travelling Maps. Post 
8vo. 128. 

The Rhine ; from the French of Victor 
Hugo. By D. M. Arrp, Author of ‘* The 
Student’s French Grammar.’’ 4s. 

Chronicles of Saint Mungo; or, Anti- 
quition and Traditions of Glasgow. 8vo. 


Fexr1x SumMERLyY’s Handbook for the 
City of Canterbury: its Historical Asso- 
ciations, and Works of Art. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a Map of the 
City. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

Summer Excursions in the Neighbour- 
hood of Banff, Vicinity of Duff House, 
Bridge of Alva, &c. &c. By a Deveron- 
side Poet. To which are appended some 
Notices of the Works of Art in Duff 
House. 12mo. 4s. 


Poetry. 


The Whole Works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. The Text from a New Colla- 
tion of the early Editions. With Notes, 
and Biographical Memoir. By the Rev. 
ASERANEOR Dyce. Vols. 1to3. 8vo. 
36s. 

The Battle of Loncharty : an Historical 
Poem, in 10 Cantos: and the Retired 
Lieutenant: a Poem. By Joun Laxez, 
Author of the Comedy of the ‘‘ Golden 
Glove.’”’ 2vols.inl. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Poetical Star. By M. C. Buasson, 
6s. 
The Treasurers: a Play. By Joun 
Cooke, esq. of Baliol, Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 

Launcelot of the Lake: a Tragedy, in 
Five Acts. By C. J. RieTHMuLier. 
Bvo. 4s. 

The Hindu Priestess and the Affghan 
King: a Poem in 6 Cantos. By Exiza- 
BETH STEWART. Part 1, Cantos 1, 2. 
8vo. 3s. 

The Evening Walk, and other Poems. 
To which are added, Leisure Hours. By 
Tuos. Barpet Brinptey, Author of 
‘* The Omnipotence of the Deity,’’ &c. 3s. 

Trials of Taste: aPoem. 18mo. Qs. 6d. 

Cromwell: a Prize Poem, recited in 
the Theatre, Oxford, June 28, 1843. By 
MartrHew ArRwnotp, Baliol College. 
12mo. ls. 6d. 


Novels, Tales, &c. 


Meredith. By the Counrsss oF Buzs- 
SINGTON. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Marmaduke Wyvil; or, the Maid’s 
Revenge: an Historical Romance. By 
H. W. Hersert, esq. Author of “‘ Oliver 
Cromwell,’’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Oakleigh ; or, the Minor of Great Ex- 
pectations. By W. H. M. Hormes, esq. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Circassian Chief: a Romance of 


Russia. By WitttaMm H. G. Kineston? 
esq. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Tales of the Colonies; or, the Adven- 
tures of an Emigrant. Edited by a late 
Colonial Magistrate. 3 vols. 8yvo. 31s. 

The Attaché; or, Sam Slick in Eng- 
land. By the Author of ‘‘ The Clock 
Maker,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 2le. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
santry, By Witttam CaRieTon. With 
Illustrations. Vol. 1, 8vo. 148. 

Tales of the Town. By Henry Wat- 
FrorpD Beuxairs, M.A. Perpetual Curate 
of St. Thomas’s, Stockport. 5s. 

Little Red Riding-Hood. An entirely 
new edition, with new Pictures by an 
eminent Artist. Edited by Fenix Sum- 
MERLY. 4 plates, tinted, 2s. Gd.; co- 
loured, 4s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

Scriptural Communion with God; or, 
the Holy Bible arranged in Historical 
and Chronological Order, to be read as 
one connected History in the Words of 
the authorised translation. By the Rev. 
Greorce Townsenp, M.A. Canon of 
Durham. Part I. containing the Sections 
for the Mornings of One Month. 8vo. 6s. 

The Parallel Histories of Judah and 
Israel, with copious Explanatory Notes. 
By the Rev. MaxmmiLian GENESTE, 
M.A. Incumbent of the Holy Trinity, 
West Cowes, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Hexaplar Psalter. The Hebrew 
Text after Van der Hooght; the Greek of 
the LXX.; the Vulgate Latin; Jerome’s 
Hebrew Latin; the English Liturgical 
Version, and the English Authorised Ver- 
sion, in Six Parallel Columns. Royal 
4to. 15s. 

Book of Psalms, Hebrew and English, 
arranged in parallel columns. 5s. 

Origines Ecclesiastice ; or, the An- 
tiquities of the Christian Church, and 
other Works of the Rev. Joseph Bingham, 
M.A. in 9 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Necessity of Reforming the Church 
presented to the Imperial Diet at Spires, 
A.D. 1544: to which is added a Paternal 
Admonition by Pope Paul III. to the 
Emperor Charles V., and Remarks on the 
Paternal Admonition by John Calvin. 
Written in Latin, and now first translated 
into English. By H. BeverinGE, esq. 
Advocate. 18mo. 38. 

Hierurgia Anglicana, or Documents 
and Extracts illustrative of the Ritual of 
the Church in England after the Reforma- 
tion. Edited by Members of Cambridge 
Camden Society. Part I. 8vo. ls. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea, on the 
Theophania, or Divine Manifestation of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Translated into English, with Notes from 
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an ancient Syriac Version of the Greek 
original, now lost. By Samuer Ler, 
D.D. 8vo. 11s. 

Brief Notes on the Church of Scotland, 
from 1555 to 1842; with a Summary of 
her Ecclesiastical Government and Dis- 
cipline, bearing upon the present Con- 
troversy. By E. C. Harineton, In- 
cumbent of Saint David’s Exeter. 8vo. 4s. 

Proceedings of General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland, with a Sketch 
of the Proceedings of the Residuary As- 
sembly, 1843. Edited by the Rev. Joun 
BaiLuie. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An Essay towards the Conversion of 
Learned and Philosophical Hindus, to 
which the Prize offered through the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta has been adjudged by 
the University of Oxford. By the Rev. 
Joun BranveE Morais, M.A. Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 

Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. J. 
GarBett, Rector of Clayton, Sussex ; 
and Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons on the Books of Joel, Jonah, 
Nahum, Micah, and Habakkuk, and on 
some passages of Isaiah and Ezekiel. By 
JAMES RANDALL, M.A. Rector of Bin- 
field, Berks. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Endeavours after the Christian Life. 
A Volume of Discourses by James Mar- 
TINEAU. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Thoughts suggested by the Ecclesias- 
tical Movement in Scotland; being a 
Discourse, the substance of which was 
delivered in York Street Chapel, Dublin, 
May 28, 1843. By Witt1am Urwick, 
D.D. 8vo. 1s. 

An Essay on the Profession of Personal 
Religious Conviction, and upon the Sepa- 
ration of Church and State. From the 
French of Professor Vinet, of Geneva. 
By Cuaries THeopore Jones. 8vo. 9s. 

The Rector in Search of a Curate. By 
a Churchman. (A Series of Essays.) 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

The Thirty-vine Articles of the Church 
of England explained. By the Rev. 
James F. Dimock, M.A. Curate of Stil- 
ton, Huntingdonshire. Vol. I. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Judgment and the Kingdom of 
Christ, being Lectures during Lent, 1843, 
at St. George’s Bloomsbury, by Twelve 
Clergymen. With a Preface, by the Rev. 
E. Bickerstetu, Rector of Watton. 
12mo. 7s. 

Historical Geographical Account of 
Palestine in the time of Christ ; or, the 
Bible Student’s Help to a thorough 
Knowledge of Scripture. By D. J. F. 
Rohz. Translated with Notes, by the 
Rev. D. Esvarie. (Biblical Cabinet, 
vol. 43.) 8vo. Gs, 


Sermons on Christian Experience. By 
the Rev. F. G. Crossman, late of Trinity 
College, Oxon. 12mo. 6s. 

The Truth as it is in Jesus, in Essays 
and Letters on the Doctrines of the Gos- 
pel and Christian Experience. By Joun 
Huprton. 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Miracles recorded in 
the Ecclesiastical History of the Middle 
Ages. By J. H. Newman, B.D. Fellow 
of Oriel College. 8vo. 5s. 

Practical Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Philippians: in Twelve Discourses, 
delivered at Cambridge in 1801 and 1802 ; 
to which are added several Sermons. By 
the late Rev. RoperT Hart, A.M. From 
Short-hand Notes by John GREENE, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Reminiscences of the late Rev. 
Robert Hall.’’ 4s. 6d. 

Course of Sermons adapted to awaken 
the Soul, and conduct it through a State 
of Grace to the State of Glory ; addressed 
to his Parishioners. By Toos. KNowLeEs, 
B.A. Rector of South Somercotes, Lin- 
colnshire. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Ayton Priory, or the Restored Monas- 
tery. By the Rev. Joun Mason NeEaty, 
B.A. author of ‘‘ Herbert Tresham,’’ &c. 
4s. 

Historical and Practical Exposition of 
the Catechism of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. THomas Hatton, M.A. 
Curate of Liverpool. 4s. 

The Rule based on the Word of God 
for the Calculation of Time in the Pro- 
phecies of the Old and New Testament. 
By a Graduate of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 3s. 6d. 

Shiloh’s Sceptre; or the Signs of the 
Times in connection with the Pre-Millen- 
nial Reign of Christ. By the Rev. Tuos. 
Watson, Minister of St. Phillip’s, Gran- 
ville Square. 3s. 6d. 

A Voice of Warning to the Church, or 
the Integrity of her Articles vindicated ; 
wherein the views of the Reformed English 
Church, and her early Fathers, on the 
subject of Baptismal Regeneration, are 
faithfully exhibited. By the Rev. Joun 
Spurein, Vicar of Hockham, Norfolk. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Catechism on the Common Prayer. By 
the Rey. ALEXANDER Watson, M.A. 
Curate of St. John’s, Cheltenham. 18mo. 
2s. Gd. 

A Charge delivered at his Second 
Triennial Visitation in the Cathedral 
Church of St. George, Madras, on All 
Saints’-day, 1842, and in St. Peter’s 
Church, Colombo, on January 27, 1843. 
By Grorce Trevor Srencer, D.D, 
Lord Bishop of Madras. vo. 2s. Gd. 

Lectures for the Times: Tractarianism 
and Popery ; being a Course of Lectures 


delivered at Surrey Chapel. By the Rev, 
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Joun CumminG, A.M. Minister of the 
Scotch Church, Covent Garden. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Female Missions in India; from a 
Missionary’s wife abroad to a friend in 
England. By Mrs. We1TBReEcuT. 18mo. 
2s. 

The Romish Re-action, and its present 
Operation on the Church of England. 
By Henry Soames, M.A. Author of 
‘«The History of the Reformation.’’ 8vo. 
28. 

Family Prayers, arranged as a Weekly 
Course from the Liturgy ; witha Scriptu- 
ral Calendar. By the Hon. and Rev. 
SamvueEt Best, M.A. 12mo. 2s. 

Sermon preached in St. Paul’s, May 11, 
1843, at the Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy. By the Very Rev. GrorGer 
Butter, D.D. Dean of Peterborough. 
8vo. Ils. Gd. 

The Holy Eucharist, a Comfort to the 
Penitent : a Sermon preached before the 
University in the Cathedral Church of 
Christ, in Oxford, on the Fourth Sunday 
after Easter. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, &c. 8vo. 
ls. 6d. 

Protestant Non-conformity, in its rela- 
tion to Learning and Piety ; an Inaugural 
Discourse, delivered at the opening of the 
Lancashire Independent College. By 
Rospert VAauGHAN, D.D. President of 
the College, and Professor of Theology. 
8vo. 1s. Gd. 

The Duty of Young Men in Times of 
Controversy ; a Sermon. By W. SewE 1, 
B.D. preached before the University of 
Oxford, May 29, 1843; being the Anni- 
versary of the Restoration. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon on Galatians, i. 6—12, 
preached in the Temple Church, June 11, 
1843. By CurisropuHer Benson, M.A. 
Master of the Temple. 8vo. Ils. 

Sermon preached on the Day of Our 
Blessed Lord’s Ascension, 1843, before 
the University of Oxford, in the Ca- 
thedral Church. By THomas Epwarp 
Morris, M.A. Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church. 8vo. 1s. 

On the Influence of Practical Piety in 
promoting the Temporal and Eternal 
Happiness of Mankind: a Prize Essay, 
which obtained one of Mrs. Denyer’s 
Theological Prizes, June 1843. By the 
Rev. Freperick Poynper, M.A. Wad- 
ham College. 8vo. Is. 

Oral Teaching not Oral Tradition in 
things necessary to Salvation, the Doctrine 
of Scripture, Reason and Antiquity. By 
the Rev. C. C. Townsenp, A.M. Rector 
of Kilmachabea, Diocese of Ross. 18mo. 
ls. 

Law. 


Guide to Magistrates out of Sessions, 
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including a Digest of the Poor Laws, 
with practical Forms of Orders, Commit- 
ments, and Convictions. By Epwarp 
E. Deacon, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2vols. 8vo. 20. 2s. 

Practical Treatise on Actions at Law; 
embracing the subjects of Notice of 
Action, Limitation of Actions, necessary 
Parties to, and proper Forms of Actions. 
By Rowtanp Jay Browne, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Special Pleader. 8vo. 16s. 

Code of Practice of the High Court of 
Chancery. By Tuomas KENNEDY, a 
Solicitor of the Court. 12mo. 12s, 

The Law and Practice relating to 
Criminal Information, and Informations 
in the Nature of Quo Warranto; with 
Forms of the Pleadings and Proceedings. 
By W. R. Coxe, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 12s. 

A Condensed Commentary on the Re- 
gistration of Voters’ Act, 6 Vict. cap. 18. 
By Sranpish Grove Grapy, Esq. of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
12mo. 6s. 

The Act to Amend the Law}for the 
Registration of Voters, with a popular 
analytical Introduction, and a full and 
complete Index. By Cuar.Les GREVILE 
PRIDEAUX, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Registration of Voters Act, with 
Notes, and Forms, and copious Index. 
By Cuartes WorDswokrts, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

Law of Distress‘for Rent on Property 
not the Tenant’s considered and con- 
demned : including a Report of the recent 
Case, Joule v. Jackson, with Remarks 
thereon, &c. 12mo. 5s. 

Treatise on the Replication de Injuria. 
By W. T. Kime, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Special Pleader. 12mo. 4s. 

The Law of Wreck considered with a 
view to its Amendment. By WiLL1AM 
PALMER, Barrister of the Inner Temple, 
and Gresham Lecturer in Law. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Medicine. 


Treatise on Food and Diet. By Jona- 
THAN Pereira, M.D. F.R.S. L.S. 8vo. 
16s. 

Some Account of the African Remit- 
tent Fever which occurred on board 
H.M.S. Wilberforce, in the River Niger. 
By Morris Pritcuert, M.D. F.R.G.S. 
&c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Neurypnology: or, the Rationale of 
Nervous Sleep considered in relation with 
Animal Magnetism : illustrated by nume- 
rous cases of its successful application to 
the Relief and Cure of Disease. By 
James Braip, M.R.C.S.E. 5s. 

A Medical Visit to Grafenberg, in April 
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and May 1843, for the purpose of investi- 
gating the Merits of the Water Cure 

reatment. By Sir Cuaries Scupa- 
MoRE, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 4s. 

The Medical Friend ; or, Advice for the 
Preservation of Health. By James Pax- 
Ton, M.D. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Facts and Observations relative to the 
Influence of Manufactures upon Health 
and Life. By Danrex Noste, M.R.C.S. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hydropathy : the Principles, Theory, 
and Practice of the Water Cure shewn to 
be in accordance with Medical Science, 
and the Teachings of Common Sense. By 
Dr. E. Jounson. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Tribute to Hydropathy. By J. E. 
Earpiey Wimor, esq. Barrister-at- 
Law. 32mo. Is. 

A Few Pages on Hydropathy, or the 
Cold Water System. By Tuomas J. 
Grauam, M.D. 8vo. 8d. 


Science and Arts. 


Astronomy and Scripture, or some 
Illustrations of that Science, and of the 
Solar, Lunar, Stellar, and Terrestrial 
Phenomena of Holy Writ. By the Rev. 
T. Mitner, M.A. Author of ‘‘ The His- 
tory of the Seven Churches of Asia,’’ &c. 
Fsep, 7s. 

An Account of some remarkable appli- 
cations of the Electric Fluid to the Useful 
Arts. By Mr. Arex. Bain. 8vo. 48. 

Electrical Magazine. Conducted by 
Mr. Cuartes V. Waker. No. I. 
(Quarterly,) 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Photogenic Manipulation. By GeorGe 
Tuomas FisHER, Jun. 18mo. sewed Is. 


Natural History, &c. 


The Muck Manual: a Practical Trea- 
tise on the Nature and Value of Manures, 
founded on experiments on various crops. 
For the use of Farmers. By F. Farx- 
NER, esq. and the Author of ‘ British 
Husbandry.”’ 6s. 6d. 

The Culture of the Grape Vine and the 
Orange in Australia and New Zealand ; 
comprising Historical Notices, Instruc- 
tions for Planting and Cultivation. By 
Georce Sutrtor, F.L.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Flora Odorata; a Characteristic Ar- 
rangement of the Sweet-scented Flowers 
and Shrubs cultivated in the Gardens of 
Great Britain. By Frevericx T. Morr. 
18mo. 3s. 

An Inaugural Lecture on Botany con- 
sidered as a Science and as a branch of 
Medical Education, read in King’s Col- 
lege, London, May 8, 1843. By Epw. 
Fores, F.L.S. F.B.S. 8vo. Is. 

The Annual Register of Agricultural 
Implements, illustrated by numerous wood 


engravings, with a Catalogue of the chief 
of those exhibited at the Derby Meeting, 
1843. By Curusert W. JoHNson, esq. 
F.R.S. and Japez Hare. 12mo. ls. 

The Horse-Keeper’s Guide. By JamEs 
Mitts, M.V.C.S. 1s. Gd. 


Architecture. 


Suggestions for the Improvement of 
our Towns and Houses. By T. J. Mas- 
LEN, esq. many years a Lieutenant in the 
Army. 8vo. 78. 


Fine Arts. 


Views on the Nile, from Cairo to the 
Second Cataract. Drawn on Stone. By 
GrorGe Moore, from Sketches taken in 
1832 and 1833, by Owen Jones and the 
late Jules Goury, with Historical No- 
tices of the Monuments, by SAMUEL 
Brrcu. Folio, 4/. 4s. 

Characteristic Costumes of Afghaunis- 
tan. By Capt. Lockyer Wituts Harr, 
22d Reg. Bombay Infantry. 26 plates, 
folio, hf-bd. 42. 4s. ; coloured, 10. 10s. 

Interiors and Exteriors in Venice. By 
Lake Price. Lithographed by Josern 
Nasu. 26 Plates, folio, hf-bd. 4 gui- 
neas ; coloured, 10 guineas. 

The Ancient Font of Little Walsing- 
ham, in Norfolk, drawn and illustrated, 
with a Descriptive Interpretation, by G. 
R. Lewis. Part I. folio, 9 plates. 21s. 

Specimens of Furniture in the Eliza- 
bethian and Louis Quatorze Styles, adapt- 
ed for Modern Imitation. By the late 
Mr. T. Kine. Consisting of Cabinet 
Work, Chairs, Sofas, &c. folio, 48 plates, 
35s. ; coloured, 2/. 2s. 

Bible Events, First Series; illustrated 
with Pictures designed by Hans Hol- 
bein. Edited by Fet1x SumMMERLY. 8 
plates, tinted, 2s. 6d. ; coloured, 4s. 6d. 

Handbook of Taste ; or how to observe 
Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pic- 
tures, and Statues. By Fasius Picror, 
38. 


Music. 


The Choral Service of the United 
Church of England and Ireland ; being an 
Inquiry into the Liturgical System of the 
Cathedral and Collegiate Foundations of 
the Anglican Communion. By the Rev. 
Joun Jess, A.M. Rector of Peterstow, 
late Prebendary of Limerick. 8vo, 16s. 

Hymns of the Church, pointed as they 
are to be sung or chanted, with Versi- 
cles, Creed of St. Athanasius, Litany, 
Commandments, &c. as set to Music by 
Tuomas Tauuis. Arranged for the Use 
of Churches generally, by SamuEL Pear- 
SALL, of the Cathedral, Lichfield. 2s. 

Music for the Million, consisting of the 
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Words and Music, with accompaniments 
for the Pianoforte, Flute, Violin, &c. of 
the most Popular and Standard Songs, 
Duets, Glees, &. By Witxt1am Leman 
Repg, esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Handbook of the Violin, its Theory and 
Practice. 18mo. Ils. 


Literature and Language. 


Petri Pauli Dobree, A.M., Greecarum 
Literarum nuper Professoris Regii Adver- 
saria et Lexicon Rhetoricum Cantabri- 
giense, and Miscellaneous Notes on In- 
scriptions. Edente Jacoso ScHo.e- 
FIELD, A.M. Grec. Lit. Prof. Reg. 2 
vols. 8vo. 15s. 

The History of Literature ; or, the Rise 
and Progress of Language, Writing, and 
Letters, from the Earliest Ages of Anti- 
quity to the Present Time. By Sir Wit- 
L1AM Boyp, A.M. M.D. Author of the 
‘¢ Epitome of the History of Literature,” 
&c. In4 Vols. Vol. 1. 8vo. 9s. 

Bibliographical Essay on the Scrip- 
tores Rerum Germanicarum. By A. 
AsHer. 4to. 16s. 

Philological Proofs of the Original 
Unity and Recent Origin of the Human 
Race, derived from a Comparison of the 
Languages of Asia, Europe, Africa, and 
America ; being an Inquiry how far the 
differences in the Languages of the Globe 
are referrible to causes now in operation. 
By Arrnur JAMES JOHNES, esq. 8vo. 
12s. Gd. 

Cesar; with Vocabulary, Notes, and 
Maps, by W. M‘Dowatu. 12mo. 3s. 

The Intellectual English Grammar ona 
New and Comprehensive Plan. By 
Joun Turner, Author of ‘‘ System of 
Mental Arithmetic,’’ &e. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Classical Museum, No. I. 8vo. 
4s. (To be published Quarterly.) 

The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, in Taylor’s System 
of Short-Hand, as improved by GrorcE 
Opvett. 12mo. 15s. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

June 29. The following gentlemen were 
elected to the Hebrew Scholarships :— 

Kennicott,—Charles Frederick Secre- 
tan, B.A. of Wadham college. 

Pusey afd Ellerton,—Robert Payne 
Smith, M.A. Scholar of Pembroke coll. 

The subject for the Ellerton Theological 
Essay for 1844 is ‘‘ The Contrast of Scrip- 
ture Prophecy with the Oracles and Divi- 
nations of the Heathens.” 

The subjects for the Chancellor's prizes 
for the ensuing year :— 

For Latin verse, ‘‘ Triumphi Pompa 
apud Romanos.”’ 

For an English essay, ‘‘ The principles 
and objects of human punishments.” 


For a Latin essay, ‘‘ Literarum huma- 
narum utilitas.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize, The Bat. 
tle of the Nile. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Members’ prizes for the present 
year are adjudged as follows: 

Bachelors.—1. R. R. Walpole, B.A. 
Gonville and Caius; 2. G. Nugée, B.A. 
Trinity. Subject.—‘‘ Principiorum Juris 
Publici apud Grecos et apud Romanos 
comparatio.’’ 

Under-graduates.—1. C. Bristed; 2. 
Subject.—‘‘ Quibusnam é fonti- 
bus T. Livius historiam Primi Libri sui 
hauserit, et quatenus historia ista vera sit 
habenda ?”’ 








KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The arrangements of the Philosophical 
museum at this institution, which includes 
that formed by King George the Third at 
Kew, having been completed with judg- 
ment and good taste, the opening of it to 
the public was made the occasion, on 
Thursday, June 22, of a grand ceremony. 
The whole o. the rooms in the college, 
the several valuable museums, the capa- 
cious and well-furnished Marsden library, 
&c. were thrown open to the visitors. On 
every side were objects of interest ; and 
the professors of Natural Philosophy, Ex- 
perimental Philosophy, Chemistry, Com- 
parative Anatomy, &c. were in attendance 
to answer questions, and to explain the his- 
tory, character, construction, or applica- 
tion of the numerous specimens, inven- 
tions, productions, or preparations. His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert honoured 
the occasion by his presence. He was 
received on his arrival by the principal 
and professors, complimented by a Latin 
address, and greeted with ‘‘ God save the 
Queen ”’ by Hullah’s pupils, arranged in 
the great entrance hall. The royal in- 
struments and apparatus, Wheatstone’s 
electrical inventions, and Babbage’s cal- 
culating machine, were the principal at. 
tractions of the day. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

July 1. The annual distribution of 
prizes in the Faculty of Arts and Laws 
took place in the Theatre of this College. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Wm. Dougal 
Christie, M.P. Professor Malden, Dean of 
Faculty, read the report, which gave an 
account of the proficiency attained by the 
pupils in literature, science, and other 
departments of study. The number of 
students in the Faculty of Arts and Laws 
is now 163, being a considerable increase 
upon that of the preceding year. 
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CHELTENHAM PROPRIETARY COLLEGE. 

June 22. One of the noblest meetings 
ever known in Cheltenham was held on 
the occasion of the opening of the new 
Proprietary College. Three years have 
not elapsed since it was projected, and 
only two since the school was opened. 
There were 244 boys present, and most of 
the clergy of the town and neighbourhood. 
The college is an elegant Gothic building, 
250 feet in length, with a tower 80 feet 
in height, and has a noble appearance. 
The great hall is capable of containing 
1500 persons. It was designed by 
Mr. Wilson, of Bath, and erected by Mr. 
Davis, of Frome. The Rev. Francis 
Close, M.A. took the chair, and addressed 
the assembly in a very effective speech. 
The Head Master, the Rev. Dr. Phillips, 
introduced the Examiners, the Rev. Mr. 
Hodson, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, of 
Oxford. The reverend gentlemen passed 
the highest encomiums upon the boys for 
their proficiency in the classics, mathe- 
matics, and general literature, and ex- 
pressed themselves on the certainty of 
their success in the Universities, whither 
they were proceeding. From the report 
it appeared that the receipts of the year 
had been 3,439/. covering all current ex- 
penses, and leaving a surplus of 3007. 





KING’S COLLEGE, TORONTO. 

The following appointments have been 
made in this new Canadian University. 
The Rev. Dr. John M‘Caul, late Princi- 
pal of Upper Canada college, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the University (the Bishop of 
Toronto being President by the royal 
charter). Besides discharging the duties 
of Professor of Classical Literature and 
Belles Lettres, on this gentleman will de- 
volve the general management and super- 
intendence of the whole system. The 
Rev. Dr. Beavan, of St. Edmund’s hall, 
Oxford, Professor of Divinity. Richard 
Potter, esq. M.A. a Fellow of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, and late Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
University college, London, Professor of 
the same branches of knowledge. Wil- 
liam Hume Blake, esq. barrister, of To- 
ronto, and a graduate of Trinity college, 
Dublin, Professor of Law. Henry Croft, 
esq. Professor of Experimental Philoso- 
phy and Chemistry. Drs. John King and 
Gwynne, both gentlemen standing de- 
servedly high in their profession, fill re- 
spectively the chairs of Practice of Medi- 
cine and Anatomy. Henry Sullivan, esq. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, has been appointed Demonstra- 
tor and Curator of the Anatomical and 
— Museum. The University 





already possesses a valuable collection of 
books, to which large additions are about 
to be made; and full apparatus for the 
illustration of the lectures in Chemistry, 
and all the branches of Natural Philoso- 
phy, is to be selected in England by the 
Professors in those departments. 





THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of this influential 
Society has been held this year at Derby. 
The pavilion, in which the dinner of the 
Members took place on Thursday, July 
13, was of capacity to contain 2000 per- 
sons. A large number of implements, had 
arrived on Tuesday, when a preliminary 
trial of some of them took place on 
some land at Mickleover, three miles 
from the town. In the evening of that 
day, the council of the society dined 
with the Mayor at the Royal Hotel. 
Among the company were Mr. W. Miles, 
M.P. (Steward of the Implement depart- 
ment), and Sir Chas. Morgan, Bart. On 
Wednesday the Judges awarded the prizes, 
and the Council of the Society held their 
public dinner in the County Hall. On 
Thursday the cattle and implement yards 
were opened to the public, and the grand 
dinner took place in the Pavillion at 4 
o’clock. 





LIBRARY OF J. S. HAWKINS, ESQ. F.S.A. 

The sale of the library of the late John 
Sidney Hawkins, esq. F.S.A. took place 
on the 8th May, and eight following days, 
at Fletcher’s Rooms, Piccadilly. The 
collection was not especially rich in fine 
or rare books, but was essentially a learned 
library, and included some very curious 
articles, both printed and manuscript. 
Mr. Hawkins seemed to have a most sin- 
gular fancy for collecting several copies 
of works where the author or the subject 
engaged his interest, even if they were of 
the same edition. Of his own edition of 
Ignoramus there was an unsold remainder 
of twenty-seven copies, and of his Essay 
on the Origin and Progress of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, no fewer than two hundred. 
A fine copy of Weever’s Funeral Monu- 
ments, in large paper, produced 18/. 5s. ; 
the Latin Bible of Koberger, Nuremberg, 
1478, 27. 15s. ; Bateman’s Bartholemeus 
de Proprietatibus Rerum, Lond. 1582, 
31. 3s. The sale concluded with a few 
curious manuscripts ; of which the most 
remarkable were, 

A Latin chronicle, on vellum, 4to. 
from Brute to 16 Hen. VI. compiled by 
John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester. Sold 
for 337. 12s. to Payne and Foss. 

A folio copy, on vellum, of Higden’s 
Polychronicon ab initio mundi ad 16 Edw. 
III, 3/. 10s, Thorpe. 
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A 4to vellum MS. of Legenda Aurea, 
which belonged in 1397 to a priest of 
the church of Margneavale, in the diocese 
of Soissons (erroneously ascribed in the 
catalogue to Merevale, in Warwickshire), 
the age of the MS. itself being about 
1300, 42. 5s. 

De Vier Evangelisten, a 4to. vellum 
MS, of the 15th century, bought for the 
British Museum at 1/. 16s. 

Terentii Comoedia, an Italian MS. on 
vellum, of the 15th century. 3/. 5s. Brit. 
Museum, 

Valetudinarium, comoedia, acta coram 
Academicis, Feb. 6, 1637. Authore — 
Johnson. Small 4to, 8s. 

Another copy of the same, 5s. 6d. 

Saturnalia, a Latin comedy, by John 
Edwards, and dedicated by him to Laud, 
President of St. John’s (on paper, not 
** vellum,”’ as the catalogue). 15s. 

A new Dictionary for the Orthography, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of the 
English Language, a MS. by Joseph 
Ritson, formerly belonging to Mr. Heber. 
51. 7s. 6d. 

A MS. translation of the whole of Sir 
John Chardin’s Travels in Persia and the 
East Indies, in five vols. folio, of which 
the first only was published. 2/. 2s. 

A MS. Alphabet of the names and arms 
of the Nobility and Gentry of England, 
about 1620 (formerly belonging to the 
library at Northcourt, Isle of Wight, and 
afterwards to J. Walwyn, esq. of Long- 
worth, Ledbury). 6/. 10s. Boone. 

A Common-place book of Historical 
Treatises, temp. James I, and Poetry. 4to. 
Al. 4s. 

The produce of the nine days’ sale 
amounted to nearly 1,400/. 





THE WILSON MANUSCRIPTS. 

On the 29th June were sold by auction 
at Fentonville, near Sheffield, amongst 
other property, the effects of Wm. Wilson, 
esq. (besides as many antiquities as would 
have formed of themselves a museum, 
and ought to have been added to the stores 
of that already existing in the town), a 
great number of very curious documents, 
transcripts and originals, relating chiefly 
to the history of Sheffield and the neigh- 
bourhood, which were collected by Mr. 
Wilson’s grandfather, John Wilson, esq. 
formerly of Broomhead Hall. Thesecurious 
documents were largely used, and are gene- 
rally acknowledged by the able author of 
the History of Hallamshire, one of the 
most elegant, accurate, and interesting 
works of its class, and which contains a 
beautifully engraved portrait of Mr. Wil- 
son, by Scriven, with an interesting bio- 
graphical notice of the worthy collector 
and his family. There is also some acy 
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count of the collection itself, and of its 
principal curiosities, at pp. 275—277 of 
that work. Mr. Hunter, however, com- 
piled in 1806 a more detailed catalogue of 
the Wilson manuscripts, &c. as then ex- 
isting at Broomhead Hall. This docu- 
ment (in manuscript) accompanied the 
collection, which the describer separates 
into four principal divisions—the first 
containing all that immediately relates to 
the town of Sheffield, and the district of 
Hallamshire. These of course, to persons 
resident in this town, formed the most 
interesting part of the collection, and 
have, as might be expected, yielded more 
than their essence during the process of 
their examination by Mr. Hunter, who, 
however, after all has hardly been indebted 
to them exactly to the extent implied by 
the terms ‘‘ a great portion of his Hallam- 
shire’? in the preceding quotation. The 
second division contains all that relates to 
Bradfield, and some of the places in the 
neighbourhood of Broomhead Hall, The 
latter, a mansion built some years ago, 
situate near the Moors, at the head of the 
Yewden Vale, overlooking the ancient 
residence of ‘‘ Moor of Moor Hall,’’ and 
confronting the still more conspicuous 
Wharncliff Lodge, wood, and rocks, the 
scene of the celebrated ballad of the 
‘* Dragon of Wantley.’’ To this neigh- 
bourhood, as comprising the residence of 
himself and his ancestors, the attention of 
Mr, Wilson seems to have been especially, 
indeed naturally directed, and Mr. Hunter 
expresses a regret, in which many will 
join, that from these stores of information, 
and from his own recollections and ob- 
servations, which must have been no less 
valuable, Mr. Wilson did not compile such 
a history of the places in the vicinity of 
his family residence as should have been 
a standing memorial of his industry and 
his intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. The documents in this division are 
described under upwards of one hundred 
heads, comprising bundles, separate pa- 
pers, and volumes, many of them very 
curious. In the third division are de- 
scribed such papers as are illustrative of 
topography or general history; and al- 
though of less directly local interest than 
the rest, were, in many respects, illus- 
trative of general facts, or it might be 
valuable for their rarity. Under the 
fourth division, Mr. Hunter classes yva- 
rious miscellaneous matters, exclusive of 
numerous ancient deeds and family evi- 
dences. The more bulky portion of the 
papers appear to have remained, during 
their custody by the late possessor, stowed 
away in boxes: the deeds, charters, and 
smaller original papers were deposited in 
acabinet, — of thirty-two drawers, 
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each labelled with the name of the sove- 
reign under whose reign the documents 
bore date. The collection was sold in 
one lot, in accordance with a suggestion 
of Mr. Hunter, a letter from whom, re- 
cently written to Mr. Wilson, was read, 
in which he remarked: ‘1 cannot but 
express a wish that some means could 
have been or could be adopted, to keep 
together so curious and interesting a col- 
lection. Surely there is some person who, 
for the honour and benefit, I may say, of 
Hallamshire, will come forward and make 
such an offer as would induce you not to 
suffer the collection, at least the York- 
shire part of it, to be dismembered. It 
should be deposited in some public li- 
brary, and bear the name of the Wilson 
Collection, in honour of him who formed 
it. It has happened to few parts of the 
kingdom to owe so much to any private 
person as Hallamshire does to Mr. Wilson. 
I wish I could myself afford to buy them, 
and keep the Yorkshire part together.”’ 
The biddings were commenced with 
twenty guineas by Mr. Thorpe, the London 
bookseller, and up to fifty pounds, we be- 
lieve, there was a competition on behalf 
of a member of the family of the original 
possessor ; beyond this, the contest lay 
wholly between Mr. Thorpe and William 
Younge, esq. the latter gallantly contest- 
ing the prize, until his competitor bid 
one hundred and sixty-five guineas, at 
which price the collection was knocked 
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down to Mr. Thorpe, who the same night 
carried the whole with him to London. 
It was subsequently purchased by Mr. 
Newman, the bookseller, of Holborn. 
Thus have the men of Hallamshire allowed 
to leave the neighbourhood, and to be 
dispersed beyond recal, this curious and 
valuable collection, and this for a sum 
that ought surely to have appeared trifling, 
had a dozen or a score gentlemen united 
for the realization of Mr, Hunter's sug- 
gestion. As it is, the next and future 
generation will probably feel more thank- 
ful than the present, that the elaborate 
History of their birth-place was com- 
piled by that gentleman before the dis- 
persion of those precious and irretrieva- 
ble materials. Mr. Younge purchased 
for 52. 10s. one of the ancient copper 
plates, which were found on the Stanning- 
ton side of the Rivelinin 1761. It con- 
tains the names and other particulars, 
supposed by antiquaries to concern the 
manumission and enrolment of soldiers as 
citizens of Rome, and is described by 
Hunter, p. 18. Two of these plates were 
found ; but the more ancient one, of which 
this was believed to be a duplicate, and 
which was presented by the Duke of Nor- 
folk to the Society of Antiquaries, is no 
longer in existence. Six old portraits of 
the Macro family were sold for thirty- 
three guineas, and a portrait of the Duch- 
ess of Portsmouth, by Sir Peter Lely, for 
fourteen guineas. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 24. A letter was read from Joseph 
Clarke, esq. Architect, on some peculiari- 
ties which he has noticed in the mode of 
jointing the stone-work in thetracery of the 
windows in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey. It has been frequently observed, 
that lead was used in the joints by the old 
masons, but it has been generally supposed 
to be sheet lead cut to the mouldings ; in 
this instance, however, it was evidently 
molten lead poured into grooves prepared 
to receive it, in the same manner as is 
now practised by plumbers for soldering 
iron railings. 

Another communication was read from 
the Rev. R. Jackson, of Wreay, Carlisle, 
respecting the tower of Newton Arlosh, 
in Cumberland, showing some reasons for 
presuming these ruins to be Roman, and 
bringing evidence to prove that the Ro- 
mans used battlements to their towers. 
The Chairman was acquainted with these 
ruins, and considered them as of very early 
character, but had not seen any proof of 
their being Roman. The situation and 


circumstances mentioned gave probability 
to it; but the fact could only be decided 
by an examination of the masonry of the 
ruins by competent judges. 

The President of Trinity mentioned the 
receipt of a letter from A. W. Pugin, esq. 
on the subject of Spires, alluded to at the 
last meeting. Mr. Pugin distinctly re- 
asserts as a matter not of theory but of 
fact, that every early-English and Deco- 
rated tower either had or was intended to 
have a spire upon it. The President still 
retained his own opinion that Mr. Pugin 
over-stated his case, and could not agree 
in the universality of his conclusion. Al- 
though many instances of spires being de- 
stroyed, or not completed as designed, are 
well known, it does not follow that all 
the hundreds of towers in these styles that 
we find without spires were designed to 
have them. The Principal of Brasenose 
was inclined to think Mr. Pugin likely to 
be right, and observed that in those dis- 
tricts where there are no spires the towers 
are generally all Perpendicular. A good 
deal of discussion followed, and a hope 
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was expressed that Mr. Pugin will com- 
municate the grounds upon which he has 
arrived at this general conclusion. 

The fourth annual meeting of the So- 
ciety took place on the 27th of June, the 
Rev. the Rector of Exeter Collegé in the 
chair, who, after a brief address on 
the objects of the Society, which are ex- 
pressed in its title, ‘‘ to promote the 
study of Gothic Architecture,’ with a 
view more especially to improve the taste 
and character of the ecclesiastical edifices 
of this country, read the report of the 
committee for the year. The progress 
and prospects of the Society continue to 
be cheering, the number of its members 
to increase, and the interest evinced in its 
objects is unabated. Several plans for new 
churches, and proposed restorations of old 
ones, have been submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the committee, and it is satisfac- 
tory to be able to state that with very few 
exceptions they have met with their ap- 
proval. An application has been made to 
this Society for a design for a church to 
erected at Colabah, near Bombay, which 
is now preparing by Mr. Derick, with the 
assistance of the local experience of 
Captain Faber, of the Madras Engineers. 

The publications of the Society during 
the year have been :— 

1. Working drawings of St. Giles’s 
Church in this city, by James Peak Har- 
rison, B.A. of Christ Church. 

2. The first part of an Architectural 
Guide to the neighbourhood of Oxford. 

3. Several single sheets of working 
drawings of open seats and stalls, the 
recedos of an altar, &c. from ancient ex- 
amples ; several other sheets of this series 
are in hand. 

4. Other sheets of the tracery of win- 
dows from Mr. Rickman’s sketches, 
etched and presented to the Society by 
Thomas Harper King, esq. of Exeter 
College. 

Drawings of Minster Lovell Church, 
near Witney, Oxfordshire, by John 
Pritchard, esq. Architect, and of Sbottes- 
brooke Church, near Maidenhead, Berks, 
by William Butterfield, esq. Architect, 
are also in hand. 

The continuation of the Architectural 
Guide is preparing, and the further as- 
sistance of the members is solicited. 

Mr. Parker proposes to publish a new 
edition of Mr. Rickman’s valuable work 
on Gothic Architecture, which is still the 
only systematic treatise in our language ; 
and the elementary portion is scarcely, 
perhaps, capable of improvement; but in 
the description of churches, in their re- 
spective counties, there is room for much 
additional information, and with the view of 
making this in some degree a topographical 


dictionary of all the old churches remain- 
ing in England, the assistance of members 
of this Society, and of the other societies 
in connection with it, is earnestly request- 
ed in supplying church notes of their re- 
spective neighbourhoods. Considerable 
additions have been made to the collec- 
tion of casts of details during the year, 
particularly some very beautiful speci- 
mens from Lincoln Cathedral ; and seve- 
ral valuable books have been added to 
the library of the Society—of which a 
catalogue is printed in the annual report, 
together with a list of Mr. Rickman’s 
drawings, which will be found very va- 
luable, as pointing out where good exam- 
ples are to be found of the various parts 
of churches in all the styles of Gothic 
Architecture. In conclusion, the com- 
mittee observe with pleasure the decided 
improvement in taste and design that has 
taken place, and is still progressing ; and 
as favourable instances, which have been 
completed during the year, would mention 
the restoration of the Temple Church in 
London, and the Monumental Cross in 
this City. 

A letter was then read by the secretary, 
addressed to the President of Trinity Col- 
lege, by Mr. A. W. Pugin on the subject 
of Spires ; the object of which was to prove 
the truth of his assertion, that every 
tower in the early-English and Decorated 
styles of Gothic Architecture was ori- 
ginally terminated by a spire, or designed 
to be so. He cited numerous examples 
in support of his views, and explained that 
by a spire he means a spiral termination 
of any kind, including a low pyramid, or 
even a gabled roof,—any roof that is not 
flat. Another paper was read by Mr. 
Freeman, of Trinity College on Spires, 
with a particular reference to those of 
Northamptonshire. The spire seems to 
have originated in the low pyramidal cap- 
ping of the Romanesque steeples, em- 
ployed also frequently in the Gothic 
styles. There are several forms em- 
ployed abroad which are rarely met with 
in this country, where the octagonal form 
is almost universal. Mr. Pugin’s theory 
of all early and decorated towers requiring 
the spire, is correct as to the ideal per- 
fection of the style, but appears far from 
correct as a matter of fact. The spire is 
often met with earlier, but seems to have 
come into general use in the time of Ed- 
ward I. of which date are most of the fine 
spires between Northampton and Peter- 
borough. On the other hand, the same 
county offers several earlier Gothic towers 
without spires, some of them apparently 
with the original parapet. Spires may be 
generally divided into two kinds, the 
broach with or without pinnacles, used iy 
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the early-English and early Decorated, 
and that furnished with a parapet, belong- 
ing to the later Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular styles. Of the former, North- 
amptonshire has many noble examples, as 
Iichester, Wolverton, Raunds, the latter 
a good modern restoration on an ancient 
and magnificent tower. Christ Church 
Cathedral and Witney are also very fine 
examples. The other form with a para- 
pet, commonly embattled, is very frequent 
during the Decorated time ; with the Per- 
pendicular style, the embattled tower, a 
feature hardly inferior in beauty to the 
spire, became more common, but there 
are some fine spires of this period, es- 
pecially about Birmingham. St. Michael’s, 
Coventry, one of the most beautiful stee- 
ples in the world, is also of this style. 
An intermediate form is when the spire 
rises from a cluster of pinnacles, as the 
early Decorated steeple of St. Mary’s. 
The taste for spires never became quite 
extinct, as we find them even with 
Italianised details. There are also some 
excellent restorations of Gothic spires in 
the seventeenth century, as the central 
one of Lichfield Minster, and that of 
Higham Ferrers Church. The paper was 
illustrated by several pen and ink sketches 
of the spires alluded to from Northamp- 
tonshire and other districts, and also by 
some etchings of Mr. Petit’s furnished by 
Mr. Parker. 





PROPOSED CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 

The localities and directions of several 
new streets projected by the Corporation 
Committee have been laid before Parlia- 
ment. It may probably be some years 
before the whole will be carried into effect ; 
but there is every likelihood of an early 
beginning, and, as it is not yet known 
which improvement will be commenced 
first, we begin westward, to go over the 
whole proposed. Middle Row, Holborn, 
although just without the boundary of 
the City, is marked for removal; also 
some projecting houses at Holborn Bridge. 
The first new street commences at No. 25, 
Holborn, five doors before we come to Fet- 
ter Lane. It thence takes direction S.E., 
passing through Bartlett’s Buildings, by 
Thavies Inn, to the end of Great New-st. 
leaving St. Andrew’s burial-ground on 
the left, through New Street Square and 
Spottiswode’s printing-office to the top 
of Stonecutter Street, near Farringdon 
Market. Here it is joined by another 
new street, which originates near St. 
Dunstan’s poor-house and to the back of 
Rolls Buildings, where the Red Hart inn 
now stands, crosses Fetter Lane, which, 
by the way, is to be considerably widened 
by the demolition of the eastern side, and 
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runs along Neville’s Court, Middle and 
Little New Street, to the junction at 
Stonecutter Street. The united street 
then goes on to the corner of Harp Alley, 
across Farringdon Street through the 
Fleet Prison and Prujean Square, across 
the Old Bailey to Amen Corner and Ave- 
Maria and Warwick Lanes, there open- 
ing St. Paul's; a few houses in Ludgate 
Street, the whole of the south side of 
Paternoster Row to Cheapside ; and the 
corner between the Row and Newgate 
Street, now obstructing the view of the 
General Post-Office, to come down. This 
is the chief, and will be a grand improve- 
ment. ‘There is another new street west- 
ward, but on a smaller scale; it com- 
mences at the Temple, and consists of the 
desirable widening of Temple Street, 
Fisher’s Alley, Crown Court, Tudor Street, 
to New Bridge Street. The next is from 
the end of Earl Street and the corner of 
St. Andrew’s Hill to Great Knightrider 
Street, widening that by the removal of 
the houses on the north side, across Sermon 
and the end of Little Carter Lane to Great 
Distaff Lane, with an opening there to St. 
Paul’s, and then continuing on, by the 
pulling down of the south side of Great 
Distaff Lane, Little Friday Street, and 
Basing Lane, to Bow. Thence it proceeds 
in a straight line through Little St. Thomas 
Apostle to Cannon Street ; but also in a 
north-east direction across Watling Street, 
Size Lane, and Bucklersbury, to the 
Mansion House, corner of the Poultry ; 
the north side of which from Old Jewry 
to the Bank is to be removed. An im- 
provement also in connexion with this 
street is the widening of Queen Street by 
the demolition of the eastern side from 
Watling Street to Queen Street Place. 
The next in order of direction from west- 
ward is from Smithfield, at the end of 
Duke Street, in a direct line to Alders- 
gate Street, and opposite Jewin Street, 
with a branch to the right through Bar- 
tholomew Close, Great Montague Court, 
Albion Buildings, and Trinity Court, to 
Aldersgate Street, and opposite Falcon 
Street. There are marked out two other 
short new streets, the one from King 
William Street, and at the lower end of 
Gracechurch Street, to Fenchurch Street, 
and opposite Lime Street, which is to be 
widened ; and the other a continuation of 
Old Broad Street northwards, through 
New Zealand House, across Half-Moon 
Street, Sun Street, and Skinner Street. 
By-the-by, there is another short one, 
connecting Bury Street with Leadenhall 
Street. The remaining proposed im- 
provements are here and there widenings, 
the principal of which are Lower Thames 
Street and Aldgate Street, 
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New Street from Piccadilly to Hol- 
born.—Orders have been issued by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests to 
take down forthwith the whole of the 
houses on the west side of Upper St. 
Martin’s-lane, between Long-acre and 
Great St. Andrew’s-street, Seven Dials. 
This street will be a continuation of the 
improvements intended to take place by 
the formation of the new street from 
Coventry-street to Long-acre, and which, 
when finished, will form a direct line from 
Piccadilly to the west of Holborn. 

New Cuurcu. 

April 22. The Bishop of Salisbury 
(officiating for the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells) consecrated a new church at 
Bishport, near Bristol, about three miles 
from Redcliffe Hill, on the old Wells 
road. This is a beautiful specimen of 
Norman architecture, but it is hoped that 
at no distant period the tower will be 
carried to its proper height, and that it 
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will have a peal of bells. The church 
has no pews, the seats being all open and 
free. On the pillars are inscribed appro- 
priate texts in black and red letters, the 
expense of which was borne by Christo- 
pher George, esq. The lessons will be 
read from an eagle, carved in oak, 
being an exact representation of one 
found in the lake of Newstead Abbey, 
The late Miss Phippen, of Bedminster, 
was the donor of this elegant ornament, 
The painted windows were presented by 
Robert Phippen, esq. and his lady has 
given the sacramental plate. The church 
is called St. Peter’s Church in perpetua- 
tion of the name of a chapel standing in 
the time of Edward VI. The hamlet of 
Bishport, it is found in ancient records, 
was formerly Episcowerde or Bishop’s 
land; whence it came to be called 
Bishopsworth ; and it is suggested that 
the latter title, instead of the corruption 
Bishport, be now restored. 
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DISCOVERIES AT COLCHESTER. 

It having become necessary to remove 
the North Bridge at Colchester, in order to 
erect on the site one more suited to the 
increase of traffic, arising from its being 
the only thoroughfare to and from the town 
to the Eastern Counties Railway Station, 
upon removing the north abutment 
(built scarcely 70 years ago), it was found 
to be placed between the foundation of 
a wall of Roman character, which appeared 
to have been divided purposely for the 
reception of it. Under this foundation 
were discovered several earthen urns, 
apparently Roman, some of which fell to 
pieces upon exposure to the air; two only 
were got out whole, one of them made of 
red, and the other of a coarse black earth. 
The latter was inverted on a Roman tile 
about eight inches square, and is of a 
form rarely met with here. Several coins 
have been found as the works proceeded, 
but they have consisted of monastic 
counters, tradesmen’s tokens of the 17th 
century, and a great number of halfpence 
of George the Second and Third. From 
some peculiarity in the svil in which they 
were embedded, they were quite bright 
when first discovered, which induced the 
workmen to imagine they were gold. So 
corrosive was the nature of the soil, that 
one counter was eaten in the thinnest part 
quite through, as if filed out purposely. 

In another part of the town some 
workmen, employed to remove a quan- 
tity of earth preparatory to the erection 
of a building, discovered a week or 
60 ago several Roman urns, one of 
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which, about 18 inches high, fortunately 
was got out whole, and contained a de- 
posit by cremation, the mouth being 
covered by the bottom of another urn, 
At the same time a smaller one was dis- 
covered, used probably for a drinking cup ; 
this the workmen broke accidentally. It 
is formed of a whitish earth, and covered 
with a black composition resembling some 
that came from Pompeii. 

Another was dug up at the same place 
of rather a curious shape, about 6 inches 
high, indented it is supposed to hold it: 
this is covered with a light brown glaze. 
There was found at the same time an 
earthen lamp, an ivory pin, a ribbed blue 
bead, and various fragments of glass 
and earthen vessels, in particular of the 
Samian ware, bushels of which are found 
in this town. 

A short time ago a man, ploughing in 
a field on the common land at the rear of 
Beverly Lodge, turned up a small brass 
figure of Jupiter, about 4 inches high. W. 





THE TANKARD, IPSWICH. 

We are sorry to have to record the com- 
plete demolition of the Tankard public- 
house, in Tacket Street, Ipswich, a build- 
ing for many years an object of interest 
to the lovers of ancient architecture. The 
original front had long disappeared, but 
the building contained a room of large di- 
mensions, having an highly ornamented 
ceiling, with projecting beams and bosses. 
The fire-place of the same apartment (of 
which an engraving will be found in our 
Magazine for Jan. 1831,) contained cu- 
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rious carvings of a mythological character. 
Some old coins and foreign tokens were 
found between the floors, but none of any 
interest. 





TUMULUS AT ROUGHAM, SUFFOLK. 

An interesting discovery, illustrative of 
the funeral customs of the Anglo-Romans, 
has been made in the parish of Rougham, 
in Suffolk, on the estate of Phillip Bennet, 
esq. At the corner of the two roads lead- 
ing to Hessett and Bradfield Manger, and 
within a few feet of the highway, stands 
the half of a hill called Eastlow hill, and 
a slight distance therefrom were two se- 
micircular mounds, between 50 and 60 
feet in diameter, covered with herbage 
and shrubs. The men belonging to Mr. 
Levett’s farm were engaged in clearing 
away one of these mounds, to lay the soil 
upon the land; when, on the 7th of July, 
having come to the centre, they broke 
into an oven-shaped cist or cavern, con- 
taining sepulchral remains. A hole, be- 
tween three and four feet square, appears 
to have been first dug about three feet be- 
low the general level of the surface. Four 
rows of red hollow tile bricks, each 11 
inches long, about 6 inches wide, and 7 
inches deep, and nearly an inch thick, and 
having a circular hole in the middle of 
each end, were then placed on the soil, 
and covered over with large flat tiles. The 
whole was arched over with tiles, forming 
a chamber of about 2} feet square and 2 
feet deep ; open at one end. Each tile is 
ornamented with two striated bands, 
placed diagonally from angle to angle, and 
crossing in the centre. In this chamber 
was a large square canister-shaped urn of 
emerald green glass, with a handle on 
one side. It was nearly 16 inches high 
and 8 inches wide; and was about half 
full of burnt bones. By the side of the 
urn was a large plain iron lamp, of the 
accustomed form, in length, from the 
wick-chamber to the handle, nearly a 
foot. Unfortunately, from the ignorance 
of the man who made the discovery, the 
cist was opened so carelessly that the fine 
and curious urn was broken. This part 
of the country must have been extensively 
occupied by the Romans, for paterz, and 
pieces of pottery, swords, spurs, and other 
articles of iron, have been frequently, and 
for many years, discovered within two 
feet of the surface in this part of Rougham, 
and within the adjoining parish of Wel- 
netham. The land was common till 
within the last thirty years ; and so many 
human bones were found, it is said, on 
removing part of the F stlow Hill, that 
the then owner of the estate (Mr. Ke- 
dington) refused to permit any more of 
the hill to be cleared, Adjoining to the 
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tumulus which has been opened is ano. 
ther, as yet quite undisturbed ; and near 
to them are the pits or trenches where it 
is probable the soil was procured to heap 
up these simple and Jong-enduring resting 
places. Whether Mr. Bennet will sanc- 
tion the removal of the remaining tumulus 
is not known; it is to be hoped he will 
forbid it. 





ROMAN VILLA IN NORMANDY. 

In September, 1838, a valuable piece of 
mosaic, representing Orpheus and Ceres, 
with her attributes, was discovered in the 
forest of Brothonne, in Normandy. Since 
then the Archeological Society of Caen 
have extended the researches, and found 
a long suite of Roman apartments, and 
several baths. One of the rooms is 
splendidly decorated, and on the walls are 
the finest specimens of mosaic work, re- 
presenting various aquatic birds. On one 
side is a large stove, with flues to convey 
the heat, and on the hearth were charcoal 
and ashes, as fresh as if newly brought 
there. Another room was entirely paved 
with mosaic, but unfortunately only a 
few fragments remain entire, the rest 
having been crushed by the falling in of a 
wall. There were also found coins, with 
the profiles of Nero, Antoninus, Gallienus, 
Claudius, and other Roman Emperors, 
with bricks, tiles, double-headed nails, 
vases of terra cotta of different colours, 
pieces of stone, marble, and glass, and 
several articles in iron, bronze, and ivory, 
beside many stags’ horns, boars’ tusks, 
and bones of animals. 


ANTIQUITIES IN FRANCE, 

There has lately been discovered in the 
ground excavated for the Northern Rail- 
road, between St. Leu d’Essevens and 
Montalaire, a girdle of solid gold, wrought 
to imitate a cord, having a hook at each 
end. The weight of this object is 342 
grammes, and the gold is valued at 880f. 
It was found within two feet and a half of 
the surface, and no other article was dis- 
covered near it. H. Haubigant, member 
of the Council-General of the Oise, paid 
the workmen handsomely for giving it up 
to him, with a view to having it deposited 
either in the Museum of Beauvais or the 
Bibliotheque Royale at Paris. It is sup- 
posed to belong to the Gaulish period. 

The dredging machine, employed in 
clearing the bed of the Saone at Chalons, 
has brought up many interesting rem- 
nants of antiquity. Among them are 
some coins of Charles, Cardinal de Bour- 
bon, of great rarity—a small brass plate, 
on which appears a Christ on the cross, 
with symbolical animals at the four 
corners, and some Gothic characters 
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which have not yet been deciphered, ap- 
parently a work of the earliest part of the 
middle age—some amphoree and cinerary 
urns in good preservation. But the most 
valuable prize is a beautiful vitrified cup. 
It is shallow and broad like a dish, but 
the outside is enriched with wavy and 
spiral ornaments in relief; affording a 
new proof that the art of moulding in 
glass was well known in ancient days, and 
indicating the residence of the Romans at 
Cabillonum, after the Eduens and previ- 
ously to the Burgundians. 





REMAINS OF NINEVEH. 

M. Botta, the French consul at Mos- 
soul, commenced, twelve months since, 
making excavations on the site of an an- 
cient city, situated on the Tigris, oppo- 
rite the present town of Mossoul, and sup- 
posed to be the vestigiaof Nineveh. The 
walls are still traceable, as also some huge 
piles of bricks, which served as founda- 
tions of the palace of the kings of Assyria. 
Tn one of the piles he found the remains 
of a palace, the walls of which are covered 
with bas-reliefs and inscriptions in cunei- 
form characters. This is the more im- 
portant, as no sculptured Assyrian monu- 
ments have been hitherto discovered. The 
French Government has sent M. Botta a 
sum of money to forward his undertaking. 

A correspondent of the Literary Ga- 
zette states, however, that these ruins 
cannot be those of Nineveh. The distance 
is too great. Certain it is that it was a 
fort or city on the highway from Resen 
(Nimrfid) and Nineveh to Amadiyel, the 
Echbatana of Assyria. 
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ALGERIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

A very fine mosaic pavement having 
been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Constantine, on the left bank of the 
Rhummel, in June 1842, a drawing of it 
was made by Captain Delamare, of the 
artillery service, and member of the 
Scientific Commission in Algeria, and 
transmitted to the French Government. 
In consequence of this, M. Delamare has 
received instructions to undertake the re- 
moval of the mosaic, for the purpose of 
its being sent over to Paris, and placed 
either in the museum there or that of 
Versailles. The first operation, of ex- 
tracting the pavement from the ground, 
has been successfully accomplished, ac- 
cording to a process recommended by M. 
Lebas, the architect. The entire dimen- 
sions of this mosaic are 7°14 metres by 
8°36, or rather more than 23 by 26 feet 
English ; and the principal compartment 
is about 63 by 9} feet. Its subject is 
Neptune and Amphitrite, two figures of 
the size of life, which are seen directly in 
front, standing in a car, drawn by four 
sea-horses. These are attended by two 
winged boys, or genii, who support a 
scroll-like drapery over their heads. The 
lower part of the picture is filled up with 
marine genii, some of them sailing in 
barks, others riding on fish and sea- 
monsters. The whole is of admirable ex- 
ecution and in excellent preservation, ex- 
cept that the ¢essere forming Amphitrite’s 
bracelets, and some other ornaments of 
her dress, have been picked out, whence, 
it is to be presumed, that they were either 
of gold or precious stones, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Houses or Commons, June 21. 

Lord Worsley moved the second read- 
ing of the Commons Enctosure Bit. 
Colonel Sibthorp moved that it be read a 
second time that day six months. Lord 
Worsley said he proposed by this Bill to 
give the superintendence of enclosures to 
the Tithe Commissioners, but he pro- 
posed that Commissioners so appointed 
under this Bill should not hold office for 
a longer period than five years after the 
passing of the Act. He believed that 
2,000,000 acres of common land might be 
profitably enclosed in this country, at an 
expense of 12/. per acre; but suppose 
that only 1,000,000 of acres could be en- 
closed at the cost of 12/. per acre, which 
would be expended in labour for fencing, 
draining, &c., he thought he was not oc- 


cupying the time of the House unneces- 
sarily in bringing forward this measure. 
After some discussion the House divided ; 
for the second reading, 64; against it, 4 ; 
majority, 60. 

June 23. Winter Gaot DELIvErRy. 
In reply to Mr. J. S. Wortley, Sir J. Gra- 
ham said, that, on account of the crowded 
state of the gaols through the long inter- 
val between the summer and the spring 
assizes, the Government had come to the 
conclusion to advise Her Majesty to issue 
a commission for holding an intermediate 
assize, which would be extended through - 
out the whole of England and Wales. 
The new assizes would be held in the 
winter, and, so far as the arrangements in 
Westminster Hall had gone, he believed 
the period would probably be the first 
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week in December. The sum of 3,000. 
has been voted in committee of supply for 
this object. 

June 27. Sir T. Wilde moved that a Se- 
lect Committee should be appointed to in- 
quire into the progress made in carrying 
into effect the recommendations of Mr. 
Rowland Hill for Posr Orrice improve- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that Mr, Hill had been engaged for two 
years, and a third had been added. The 
duties of the measure then fairly devolved 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
had no objection to a Committee for in- 
quiring how the plan had been carried 
into effect by the Government. The 
Committee was then agreed to, omitting 
the name of Mr. Hill. 

On the motion of Mr. Mackinnon, a 
Select Committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the means and the expediency 
of preventing the nuisance of SMOKE 
arising from fires or furnaces. 

June 30. Mr. Hume moved the discon- 
tinuance of the pension of 21,0007. to the 
Kine or Hanover, on the ground ‘‘ that 
the payment of a pension to an independ. 
ent foreign Sovereign from the taxes of 
the United Kingdom is a waste of public 
money, and unjust to the people of Eng. 
land.” Ayes 197, Noes 91. 

July 4. Mr. William O° Brien brought 
forward a motion for the Rrpress or 
GRIEVANCES IN IRELAND, in the foilow- 
ing terms: ‘ That this House will re- 
solve itself into a Committee, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
causes of the discontent at present pre- 
vailing in Ireland, with a view to the re. 
dress of grievances, and to the establish- 
ment of a system of just and impartial 
government in that part of the United 
Kingdom.” The debate was adjourned, 
and resumed on the 7th, when it was 
further adjourned to the JOth, and again 
to the 11th July, when a division took 
place. Ayes 164, Noes 243. Sir R. 
Peel addressed the House on Monday the 
10th. He began by disclaiming any in- 
tention of party recrimination; and then 
proceeded to discuss seriatim the alleged 
grievances. The profusion of the pecu- 
niary grants made to Ireland for domestic 
and internal purposes, and her immunity 
from taxation, were easily proved, and 
effectually repelled the imputation of fiscal 
oppression. He then read a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the Lord- Lieutenant 
in 1841, directing the distribution of 
Church patronage to be made with an ex- 
clusive view to the usefulness and merit 
of the candidates ; and ridiculed the out- 
cry made about a Scotchman’s having suc- 
ceeded in an open post-office contract as 
childish, and insulting’ to the good sense 
of Ireland. On the Education question, 
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the Government had sacrificed party in- 
terests to their views of general utility ; 
and several instances were cited in which 
Irishmen had been spontaneously ap- 
pointed to the public service in England, 
in preference to English or Scotch can- 
didates. With respect to the construction 
of railways, he had some doubt of the 
propriety of taxing one part of the coun- 
try for the benefit of the other, unless 
there was a certainty that the railway 
would become profitable ; for otherwise 
it would only give a stimulus for the mo- 
ment, followed by a greater state of de- 
pression than that which it was intended 
to remedy. In reply to an observation 
of Lord Howick’s, he said that the Ro- 
man Catholics now enjoyed equal civil 
rights as the other subjects of the Crown, 
and that the oaths were so altered that 
the offensive portions relating to transub- 
stantiation were abolished. ‘* 1am asked,” 
said the Right Hon. Baronet, ‘‘ what course 
I intend to pursue? ‘ Declare your 
course,’ is the demand. Iam prepared 
to pursue that course which I consider I 
have pursued, namely, to administer the 
government of Ireland upon the principles 
of justice and impartiality. Iam prepared 
to recognise the principle established by 
law, that there shall be equality of civil 
privileges. Iam prepared in respect of 
the franchise to give a substantial and not 
a fictitious right of Suffrage. 1n respect 
to the social condition of Ireland we are 
prepared also—but that is a matter for le- 
gislation, and we all feel that no partial 
legislation will be proper or effective—we 
are prepared to consider the relations of 
Landlord and Tenant deliberately, and all 
the important questions involved therein, 
With respect to the Established Church, 
we are not prepared to make one alteration 
in the law by which that Church and its 
revenues shall be impaired.” He was not 
ashamed to act with care and moderation, 
and he claimed for the Government the 
right to decide upon the application of 
the existing law, or upon the necessity of 
asking Parliament for measures of co- 
ercion. If the necessity should arise, 
he knew that past forbearance was 
the strongest claim to being entrusted 
with fuller powers when they thought 
proper toask forthem. It was their firm 
determination to oppose, by authority and 
by power, the repeal of the Union, to the 
full extent of their ability; but it was 
sufficient to adopt the necessary measures 
of precaution until they found moderation 
unavailing. 

Almost every other evening during the 
month has been occupied with discussions 
in Committee on the Arms (IRELAND) 
Bit. 
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House or Lorps. June 27. 

The Bishop of London, in moving the 
second reading of the Cuurcnh Enpow- 
MENT BILL, said, it was a measure that 
was calculated to prove a valuable benefit 
to the Church of this country. It had 
been passed with remarkable unanimity 
in the other House of Parliament, and 
he trusted, nay, he was sure, it would be 
received in the same spirit by their Lord- 
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ships. Indeed, considering the nature of 
the Bill, seeing that its sole object was to 
allow the Church, from her own resources, 
to provide a remedy for the spiritual des- 
titution which existed in many parts of 
the country, he did not anticipate that it 
would meet with any opposition. After 
a few words from Lord Monteagle and 
Lord Brougham, the Bill was read a se- 
cond time. " 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN, 


The insurrectionary movement againt 
Espartero has been extending in various 
parts of the country. One of the alleged 
causes of discontent is the recent bom- 
bardment of Barcelona; another avowed 
object is to procure the declaration that 
the Queen was now of age, and thus get 
rid at once of the Regent and of the pre- 
tensions of the ex-Queen Regent. A 
provisional junta has been established in 
Catalonia, and Colonel Prim is repre- 
sented to be at the head of a considerable 
body of insurgents. Corunna declared 
itself in their favour on the 18th of June, 
and Seville on the 19th. Espartero left 
Madrid for Valencia on the 2lst June. 
The troops preceded him on the 20th, 
to the number of 6,000 infantry, two 
regiments of cavalry, and 15 pieces of 
artillery. This force would be joined by 
large detachments from other parts of the 
kingdom. It was believed that after re- 
ducing Valencia he would establish his 
head-quarters in the village of Roda. 
This position would enable him to com- 
municate with the right wing of his army 
operating in Andalusia, under the orders 
of Generals Van Halen and Infante, and 
with the left wing commanded by Generals 
Seoane and Zurbano. On the 11th July 
Madrid was declared in a state of war; 
but it was at the same time announced 


that the Queen would not leave the 
capital. 


CHILI. 


On the 15th of March Valparaiso was 
the scene of a calamity such as has never 
before been equalled in Chili, by a fire 
which broke out in the morning and 
destroyed a great part of the city. The 
damage is roughly, though perhaps over, 
estimated at 400,000. Of the goods 
destroyed or injured, 3,600 bales of mer- 
chandise are enumerated. The value of 
the whole is estimated at 579,000 dollars, 
or somewhere about 115,000/. 


DENMARK, 


A fire broke out at Copenhagen on the 
night of the 20th of June, and destroyed a 
great part of the richest quarter of the city, 
the Christiansharon, which contained ex- 
tensive warehouses and stores. The total 
loss of property is estimated at 2,000,000 
of rix bank dollars, or 5,000,000 of francs. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


The King of these islands recently made 
over the whole of them as a ransom to 
Lord G. Paulet, who took possession of 
them for Great Britain until hereceived fur- 
ther instructions. The Government at 
home has, however, decided that they shall 
remain as an independent kingdom, and a 
treaty of commerce has been concluded. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


June 28. Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Augusta Caroline Charlotte 
Elizabeth Mary Sophia Louisa, eldest 
daughter of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, was married to His 
Royal Highness Frederick William 
Charles George Ernest Adolphus Gus- 
tavus, Hereditary Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz, in the Chapel Royal of 
Buckingham Palace. The members of 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XX. 


the royal family, and other royal and illus- 
trious visitors, assembled in the Drawing 
Room at half past eight o’clock in the 
evening. Her Roy ] Highness the Prin- 
cess Augusta Caroline, upon her arrival, 
was, with her suite, conducted to a room 
adjoining the Drawing Room. The 
Grand Duke, upon his arrival at the 
Palace, was conducted to the Drawing 
Room. The —_e Foreign Mi- 
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nisters, Cabinet Ministers, and others in- 
vited to the solemnity, assembled in the 
Library, at Buckingham Palace, at eight 
o'clock, and, upon their arrival, were 
conducted by the Officers of Arms to 
seats provided for them in the Chapel. 
The Archbishops of sage | and 
York, the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
of Norwich — of the Closet), with 
the Dean of Carlisle (Rector of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square), the Hon. and 
Rev. Charles Leslie Courtenay (Do- 


Lancaster Herald, 
A. W. Woods, Esq. 
Equerry in Waiting to H. R. H. 
Prince Albert, Maj.-Gen. Sir 
E. Bowater, K.C.H. 
Comptroller of the Household, 


Rt. Hon. Geo. Lionel Dawson Damer. 


Gentleman Usher of the Privy Chamber, 
harles Heneage, Esq. 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
carrying his Rod, 

Sir Aug. Wm. James Clifford, Bart. 
Groom of the Bedchamber 
to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
General Sir George Anson, G.C.B. 


Lord of the Bedchamber to Prince Albert, 


Lord George Lennox. 


Clerk Marshal, 
Lieut.-Col. Lord Charles 


mestic Chaplain to Her Majesty), Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, and Lord Wriothes- 
ley Russell, Canon of Windsor (Chap- 
lains to his Royal Highness Prince Al. 
bert), and the Rev. Evan Nepean, as- 
sembled in the room adjoining the Old 
Dining Room. 

As soon as the visitors had taken their 
seats, the Procession of Her Majesty 
having been formed, moved from the 
Queen’s apartments in the following 
order : 


Windsor Herald, 
R. Laurie, Esq. 

Equerry in Waiting 
to the Queen, 
Wellesley. Col. Edw. Buckley. 
Treasurer of the Household, 
Earl Jermyn. 

Gent. Usher Daily Waiter, and to the 
Sword of State, Sir William Martins. 
Garter Principal King of Arms, 
carrying his Sceptre, 

Sir Charles George Young, Knt. 
Groom in Waiting 
to the Queen, 

Capt. Hon. Arthur Duncombe, R.N. 

Lord in Waiting to the Queen. 
Viscount Hawarden. 


Their Serene Highnesses the Prince and Princess Peter of Oldenburg, 
the Prince attended by Mons. Lerche, and the Princess by Madame de Maltzoff. 
His Serene Highness the Prince Reuss Lobenstein Ebersdorff, 
attended by Baron de Beust. 
His Royal Highness Prince George, 
attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William Davison, K.H. 
His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Wiirtemburg, 
attended by General Baron de Maucler and Comte de Zeppelin. 

H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and H. R. H. Princess Mary, attended by 
Lady Augusta Somerset, and Major-Gen. Sir James H. Reynett, K.C.H. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
attended by Lady Anna Maria Dawson, and Colonel Sir George Couper, Bart. C.B. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, 
attended by Lady Georgiana Bathurst, and Capt. the Hon. G. A. F. Liddell. 
The King and Queen of the Belgians, 
the King attended by Baron de Dieskau, and Count Moerkerke ; 
the Queen attended by La Comtesse Vilain XIV. 


The Lord Steward, 
Earl of Liverpool. 


The Lord Chamberlain, 
Earl De La Warr. 


The QUEEN and His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 


Master of the Horse 
to the Queen, 
Earl of Jersey, G.C.H. 


Mistress of the Robes, 
Duchess of Buccleuch. 


Groom of the Stole 
to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
Marquess of Exeter, K.G. 


Lady of the Bedchamber in Waiting, Countess of Dunmore. 
Maids of Honour in Waiting, 


Hon. Miss Matilda Paget. 


Lady Caroline Somers Cocks. 


Bedchamber Woman in Waiting, Lady Gardner. 
Capt. of Yeomen of Guard, Grol Stick in Waiting, Capt. of Gent. at Arms, 


Earl of Beverley. 


Gen, Visc. Combermere, G.C.B. 


Lord Forester. 








— 
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Master of the Household, 
Hon. Charles Augustus Murray. 
Silver Stick in Waiting, 
Col. William Richardson, R. H. Guards. 


The Bride and Bridegroom, with their 
supporters and attendants, remained in 
the Queen’s apartments till her Ma- 
jesty’s Procession reached the Chapel. 
The Vice-Chamberlain of the Household 
and the Master of the Ceremonies were 
in attendance at the Chapel; and, upon 
the entrance of the Queen’s Procession, 
the Officers of Arms and Officers of the 
Household arranged themselves on either 
side, when the Vice-Chamberlain, as- 
sisted by the Master of the Ceremonies, 
conducted the royal and illustrious per- 
sonages to the seats provided for them 
on the haut-pas. Her Majesty the 


Richmond Herald, 
J. Pulman, Esq. 
Groom in Waiting to the Queen, 


Capt. the Hon. Arthur Duncombe, R.N. 
Groom of the Stole to Prince Albert, 


Marquess of Exeter, K.G. 


Bridegroom’s Gent. of Honour, 
Major Henry Sykes Stephens. 


Master of the Buckhounds, 
Earl of Rosslyn. 


Field Officer in Brigade Waiting, 
Col. Robert Ellison, Gren. Guards. 


Queen, the Prince Albert, and the other 
Royal and Illustrious Personages, having 
taken their seats, the great officers of the 
household and the Mistress of the Robes 
took their places near the Queen and his 
Royal Highness. The attendants form- 
ing the suites of the royal family and il- 
lustrious visitors arranged themselves on 
either side. The Lord Chamberlain, ac- 
companied by the Groom of the Stole to 
the Prince Albert, and the Lord and 
Groom in Waiting to her Majesty, re- 
turned to the royal apartments, and con- 
ducted the Bridegroom to the Chapel in 
the following order : 


Chester Herald, 
W. A. Blount, Esq. 
Lord in Waiting to the Queen, 

Viscount Hawarden, 


Lord Chamberlain, 
Earl De La Warr. 


THE BRIDEGROOM, 


supported on the right by the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and on the left by the Duke 
of Devonshire, K.G. and attended by Baron Bernstorff. 


His Royal Highness having been so 
conducted to the Chapel, and having 
taken his seat, the Lord Chamberlain, ac- 
companied as before, returned to the royal 
apartments, and conducted his Majesty 


Richmond Herald, 
J. Pulman, Esq. 


Greom in Waiting to the Queen, 


Capt. the Hon. Arthur Duncombe, R.N 
Groom of the Stole to Prince Albert, 


Marquess of Exeter, K.G. 


The Bride’s Gentleman of Honour, 
Capt. Baron Knesebeck, 


the King of Hanover and the Duke of 
Cambridge to the Bride, whose Pro- 
— then moved in the following 
order : 


Chester Herald, 
W. A. Blount, Esq. 
Lordin Waiting to the Queen, 

Viscount Hawarden. 
The Lord Chamberlain, 
Earl De La Warr. 


THE BRIDE, 


supported on the right by His Majesty the King of Hanover, 
and on the left by His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge; 


the train of Her Royal Highness being borne by 


Lady Alexandrina Vane, 
Lady Mary Campbell, 


Lady Elizabeth Leveson Gower, 
Lady Clementina Villiers. 


Lady in Waiting on H. R. Highness, Baroness de Normann, 


Attendants on the King of Hanover, General Baron Hattorff, Baron Malortie, 
Baron Falcke, Baron Reitzenstein, and Captain Scliker. 


Attendant on the Duke of Cambridge, Colonel Keate. 


The Bride having been conducted to 
her seat, the Lord Chamberlain, and of- 
ficers accompanying him, retired to their 
places, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
commenced the service. Upon the en- 
trance of the Queen into the chapel, the 
Coronation Anthem was performed pre- 
vious to the commencement of the ser- 


vice (being the anniversary of her Ma- 
jesty’s Coronation), the Queen’s private 
band assisting. The Bride was given 
away by her father the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. The psalm was sung by the gen- 
tlemen choristers of the Chapel Royal ; 
and, upon the conclusion of the service, 
the Hallelujah Chorus was sung, 
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The ceremony being over, the Bride, 
led by the Bridegroom, left the Chapel, 
accompanied by their supporters and at- 
tendants, and, preceded by the Vice- 
Chamberlain, Treasurer of the Household, 
and Chester and Richmond Heralds, pro- 
ceeded to the Library. The Queen’s 
Procession, on leaving the Chapel, re- 
turned in the same order to the Library, 
where the registration of the Marriage 
was made and attested with the usual for- 
malities. The Queen, Prince Albert, 
the Bride and Bridegroom, the Royal 
Family, and the rest of the Company, 
then proceeded through the Great Hall, 
and up the grand staircase to the state 
apartments, where a large evening party 
invited by her Majesty was assembled. 

The Bride and Bridegroom arrived at 
Kew at twelve o’clock under a Royal 
salute. Illuminations rendered the scen 
almost as distinct as in open daylight, 
and crowds were assembled to witness the 
arrival of the illustrious pair, who were 
received with loud acclamations. In a 
few minutes after, fireworks commenced, 
which lasted for upwards of an hour. 
The Hereditary Grand Duke and Duchess 
left Kew on Monday July 3, and pro- 
ceeded to Dover, where they embarked 
on Tuesday for Calais. 

His Majesty the King of Hanover has 
remained in England during the month, 
and has been fully engaged both in public 
and private companies. Their Majesties 
the King and Queen of the Belgians 
landed at Woolwich from Ostend, on the 
23rd of June, and took their departure on 
the 12th of July. 

The proceedings of the Rebecca rioters 
continue to keep the counties of Car- 
marthen and Glamorgan in a state of 
ferment. They were expected to attack 
the town of Carmarthen on Sunday the 
18th of June, but did not come. Onthe 
following morning, however, at twelve 
o’clock, several thousands of the rioters 
were seen approaching, about 900 being 
on horseback, with one in front disguised 
with a woman’s curls, to represent Re- 
becca, and from 7,000 to 8,000 on foot, 
walking about 14 or 15 abreast. Every 
man was armed with a bludgeon, and 
some of them had pistols. At their head 
were carried two banners, bearing in- 
scriptionsin Welsh, of ‘ Freedom, Liberty, 
and Better Feed ;” and “ Free Toll and 
Liberty.” On reaching the workhouse, 
they broke open the gates of the court in 
front, and, baving gained an entrance into 


‘the house, they immediately demolished 


the furniture, and threw the beds and 
bedding out of the windows. While they 
were thus pursuing the work of destruc. 


‘tion, a troop of the 4th Light Dragoons 
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arrived from Neath, and having entered 
the court succeeded in taking all those 
within prisoners, about 250 in number, 
during which time they were pelted with 
stones and other missiles. The Riot 
Act being read, and a cry being raised that 
the soldiers were going to charge, the 
mob fled in every direction, leaving more 
than 60 horses, besides the above 
prisoners, in the hands of the captors. 
June 27. The New Infant Orphan 
Asylum at Wanstead, the foundation 
stone of which was laid by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, on the 24th of 
July, 1841, was opened by his Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, who graciously 
became fis nephew’s lieutenant because 
the Prince was suffering from a cold. 
His Majesty was received at Lea Bridge, 
which connects the counties of Middlesex 
and Essex, by a detachment of the West 
Essex Yeomanry Cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Col. Bulmer, who had the 
honour of escorting bis Majesty to the 
asylum. On the arrival of the proces- 
sion the band of the Coldstream Guards 
commenced playing the national anthem, 
and the King of the Belgians and his suite 
were met by the stewards, the committee, 
the infant children attended by their 
teachers, the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, 
and the clergy, who preceded his Majesty 
to the building, and conducted him to the 
committee-room, where his Majesty was 
received by the Marquess of Westminster, 
Earl Manvers, the young Earl of Coventry 
— an orphan of five years of age), 
ord R. Grosvenor, M.P.&c. &c. The 
King of the Belgians, after the introduc- 
tions had taken place, made the first 
entry in the visitors’ book by affixing his 
autograph, after which the nobility and 
gentry present also entered their names. 
Prince Albert sent a donation of 100 
guineas, to which the King of the Bel- 
ians added the same amount. His Ma- 
jesty proposed the toast of ‘‘ Prosperity 
to the Infant Orphan Asylum.”  No- 
thing,” observed his Majesty, ‘could 
give me greater pleasure than being pre- 
sent on an occasion like this; although I 
have deeply to regret the cause, viz. the 
indisposition of my beloved relative, 
Prince Albert; but, thank God, his 
Royal Highness is not seriously indis- 
posed. Had it not been for the advice of 
his physician he would have certainly 
been here this day; but I have the 
greatest satisfaction in thus acting as his 
deputy, and endeavouring to promote, 
however humbly, the welfare and pros- 
perity of this excellent institution.” The 
whole sum collected and announced during 
the afternoon amounted to upwards of 
5000/7, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


June 14. The be ae of Bute and the Earl 
of Mansfield elected Knights of the Thistle. 

June 23. Gen. Charles-William Marquess 
of Londonderry, G.C.B. to be Colonel of the 
2d Life Guards.—10th Dr. ns, Major-Gen. 
Hon. H. B. Lygon to be Jonel.—13th Foot, 
brevet Major H. Havelock to be Major.—29th 
Foot, Lt.-Col. C. C. Taylor to be Lieut.-Col.— 
60th Foot, C. R. Boyes, M.D. to be Surgeon. 

June 27. Capt. and brevet Lt.-Col. Charles 
Townley, of late Brit. Aux. pagion, to accept 
the supernume: cross of Charles III., the 
cross 1st class of San Fernando, and cross of 
Isabella the Catholic, conferred for his services 
during the late civil war in Spain.—Wiltshire 
Militia, The Hon. F. H. P. Methuen to be 
Major.—North Mid-Lothian Yeomanry Cav. 
Sir J. Hope, Bart. to be Lieut.-Colonel Com- 
mandant ; the Earl of Morton to be Lieut.- 
Col.; G. Wauchope, esq. to be Major.—The 
Dorset Yeomanry Cavalry to be designated the 
Queen’s Own Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
—Crofton Moore Vandeleur, esq. to be Col. of 
the Clare Militia. 

July 1. Lieut. Collingwood Dickson, R. Art. 
to accept the supernumerary cross of Charles 
the Third; the cross, first class, of San Fer- 
nando; and the cross of Isabella the Catholic, 
conferred for his services in the field in 1840, 
at Morella and Berga, and during the late civil 
war in Spain. 

July4. Major-Gen. Sir Charles James Napier, 
KCB. to be G.C.B.—To be Companions of the 
Bath, Lieut.-Colonels John L. Pennefather, 
22d Foot ; John Poole, 22d Foot ; Philip M‘Pher- 
son, 17th Foot ; Majors F, D. George, 22d Foot, 
Thomas S. Conway, 22d Foot. Also the follow- 
ing Officers in the Rast India Com any’s Ser- 
vice, Colonel William Pattle, 9th Bengal Cay. 
Lieut.-Colonels A. T. Reid, 12th Bombay Nat. 
Inf.; Charles Waddington, Bomb. Eng.; Mau- 
rice Stack, 3d Bomb. Cav.; William Wyllie, 
2ist Bomb. N. Inf.; Walter J. Browne, 8th 
Bomb. N, Inf.; P. F. Storey, 9th Bengal Cav. ; 
Alex. Woodburn, 25th Bomb. N. Inf.; John 
Lloyd, Bomb. Art.; James Outram, 23d Bomb. 
N. nf.; and J. T. Leslie, Bomb. Art.; Majors 
Charles H. Delamain, 3d Bomb. Cav. ; Mich. 
F. Willoughby, Bomb. Art.; W. T. Whitlie, 
Bomb. Art.; George Fisher, 12th Bomb. N. 
Inf. ; John Jackson, 25th Bomb, N. Inf.; Auch- 
muty Tucker, 9th Bengal Cav.; 8. J. Stevens, 
2ist Bomb. N.Inf.; Edward Green, 21st Bomb. 
N. Inf, ; W. B. G. Blenkins, 6th Bomb. N. Inf. 
Brevet.—To be Lieut.-Cols.in the Army, Majors 
John Poole, 22d Foot, and Philip M‘Pherson, 
17th Foot.—To be Majors in the Army, Capts. 
F. D. George, 22d Foot, and T. 8. Conway, 22d 
Foot.—To be Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, with 
the rank of Colonel in the Army in the East 
Indies, Lieut-Col. William Pattie, 9th of Ben- 

al Cav.—To be Lieutenant-Colonels in the 

rmy in the East Indies, Majors A. T. Reid, 
C. Waddington, Maurice Stack, William Wyllie, 
W. J. Browne, P. F. Story, Alex. Woodburn, 
John Lloyd, James Outram, and J. T. Leslie.— 
To be Majors in the Army in the East Indies, 
Captains C. H. Delamain, M. F. Willoughby, 
W. T. Whitlie, George Fisher, F. N. B. Tucker, 
John Jackson, mrary~ S8.J.Stevens, 
Edward Green, and W. B. G. Blenkins. 

July 7. William Musgrave, esq. to be Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope.—Capt. R. Daly, of the 


5lst Foot, to be Captain of Gentlemen Cadets 
of the Royal Military College. t. T. Butler, 
to be Capt. 51st Foot, and brevet or in the 
| (the latter commission dated 10th Jan, 
1837). 
July 10. Edward Thomas-Row (heretofore 
Edward Stephenson), of Felton, Northumber- 
land, gent. in compliance with the will of 
Thomas Row, of Mile End, Middlesex, ship 
owner, deceased, to continue to use the sur- 
names of Thomas-Row, instead of Stephenson. 
July 14. 1st Foot Guards, brevet Col. C. F. R. 
Lascelles to be Major; brevet Col. Thomas 
Drake to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel ; Lieut. 
and Capt. C. W. Ridley to be Capt. and Lieut.- 


Colonel.—ist Foot, Lieut.-Col. KR. Mullen to be 
Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major George Bell to be 
Major.—55th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. Norman 


Maclean to be Major.—86th Foot, Lieut.-Col. 
A. 8. H. Aplin, from 89th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. vice Lieut.-Col. J. W. Bouverie, who ex- 
changes.—92d Foot, Staff Surgeon, 2d class, 
Thomas Foss to be Surgeon.—Brevet Col. G. A. 
Wetherall, Ist Foot, to be Deputy Adjutant- 
Gen. of the Forces in Canada, vice Lieut.-Col. 
Eden, appointed Assistant Adjutant-Gen. in 
North Britain.—West Riding Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, eo Pollard, esq. to be Major. 

July 20. chard Graves MacDonnell, esq. 
to be Judge of Her Majesty’s Settlements in 
the eamemysre nA Joseph Hamblin, esq. to 
be Surgeon of Her Majesty’s Settlements in the 
Falkland Islands. — Maria-Emma-Katherine 
Coventry, only sister of George William now 

1 of a4" to have the same prece- 
dence as if her late father had succeeded to 
the said title and dignity of Earl of Coventry. 

July 21. 44th Foot, Capt. the Hon. A. A. 
Spencer, from 43d Foot, to be Major.—57th 
Foot, Major J. W. Randolph, from 94th Foot, 
to be Major.—94th Foot, Major James Brown, 
from 57th Foot, to be Major. 





Nava. Promotions. 

Appointments.—Capt. J. A. Duntze, to the 
Fisgard; Capt. H. Austin, C.B. to the Cy- 
clops; Commanders: G. G. Otway, to the 
Virago; A. Morrel, to the Espoir ; Lieut. A. 
Farquhar, to Malabar, as -Lieut. to Rear- 
Admiral Bowles; Capts. C. H. Fremantle, 
to the Inconstant; Robert Fair, K.H. to the 
Conway. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. W. Archdall, to the Prebend of Tecolme, 
and the R. of Rathasbrio, Queen’s County. 

Rev. J. Adeney, Christ Church P.C. Enfiel 

Rey. T. Ainsworth, Carbrooke V. Norfolk. 

Rey. J. Ashley, Teversham R. Cambridgeshire, 

Rev. F. Brown, Stopham R. Sussex. 

Rev. E. H. Bucknall Escourt, Eckington R, 
Derbyshire. 

Rev. Mr. Courtney, St. Sidwell’s P.C. Exeter. 

Rev. J. Cumming, Feniton R. Devon. 

Rev. W. B. Dalton, Little Burstead R. Essex. 

Rey. W. Elliott, St. Nicholas P.C. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. T. C. Fawcett, Kildwick V. Yorkshire. 

Rey. C. J. Fisher, Ovington and Tilbury R. 
Essex. 

Rey. G. 8S. Harding, Tong P.C. Salop. 

Rev. H. Heming, Northmoor P.C, Oxfordsh. 

Rev. J. W. Hildyard, Salt P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rev. R. Hill, St. Barnabas P.C. London. 


Rey. R. Howard, Lilanrhaiadr R, Denbighsh. 
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Rev. J. Jekyll, Hawkridge R. Somersetshire. 

Rev. R. A. Johnstone, West Horndon and In- 
grave R. Essex. 

Rev. H. Jones, Llandegvan R. Anglesey. 

Rev. W. C. King, Wooler V. Northumberland. 

Rev. J. Langworthy, Backwell V. Somersetsh. 

Rev. W. Mashiter, St. Barnabas Openshaw 
P.C. Manchester. 

Rev. D. Morgan, Ham R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Robinson, St. Lawrence V. York. 

Rev. W. C. Roughton, Harrowden V. Npnsh. 

Rev. C. V. Shuckburgh, Ulting V. Essex. 

Rev. M. Thomas, Tuddenham V. Suffolk. 

Rey. E. H. Smith, Killamarsh P.C. Derbysh. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. W. J. H. Braham, to the Earl of Walde- 


grave. 
Rev. H. C. Hart, to the Duke of Argyll. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 

H.R.H. Prince Albert to be Lord High Steward 
of Plymouth, vice the Duke of Sussex. 

John ong oa Andrews, esq. elected Presi- 
dent, Sir my. Brodie, Bart. and Samuel 
Cooper, esq. ice-presidents of the College 
of Surgeons. 

Rev. Dr. Booth, from the Curacy of Whit- 
church, Somerset, has been yo Vice- 
Principal of, and Professor 0 athematics 
in, the a Collegiate Institution. 

Rev. T. Scott Bonnine to be Vice-Principal of 
Hull College. 

T. D. Millner, esq. to be Head Master of the 
Free Grammar School of Yorebridge, Yorksh. 

Rev. Robert Phelps to be Master of Sidney- 
Sussex college, Cambridge. 

v. G. F. Simpson to be Rector of the Public 
College of Canada, about to be established 
at Montreal. 

Rev. W. Fletcher to be Head Master of the 
Collegiate Grammar School, Southwell. 


BIRTHS. 

June ill. At Wentworth House, Viscountess 
Milton, a dau.——18. At the Vicarage, Leeds, 
the wife of the Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. a dau. 
—19. At Louth, the wife of C. C. J. Orme, 
Dy Se son.—21. At Linwood Hall, the wife 
of Henry N. Fosbrooke, esq. a dau.——22._ At 
Edinburgh, Lady Catherine Parker, a dau.—— 
At Leamington, the lady of Lord Elibank, a 
dau.—23. In Belgrave-sq. the lady of the 
Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, M.P. a dau. 
—25. At Shirehampton, the wife of Charles 
Jebb, esq. a dau.— At Woolwich, Lady Collier, 
adau.——26. The wife of the Rev. John Comp- 
son, of Netherton, near Dudley, Staffordsh. a 
son and heir.——28. At Cranford, the lady of 
the Rev. Sir George 8S. Robinson, a son.——At 
Southsea, the wife of Capt. Elliot, H. M. S. 
Eurydice, a dau.— 29. At Linwood Hall, the 
wife of Capt. Fosbrooke, 56th Regt. a son.—— 
The wife of R. Cann Lippincott, esq. a dau. 

Lately. In Dover-st. Viscountess Pollington, 
a son and heir.—In Connaught-place, Lady 
Mildred Hope, a dau.——At Avonhurst, War- 
wicksh. the Hon. Mrs. Woodman, a dau.——. 
In Chatham-p]. Belgrave-sq. the Hon. Mrs, 
Hamilton, a son.—In Park-st. Grosvenor- 
sq. the Hon. Mrs. H. Baillie, a son.——At Not- 
ting-hill, the wife of P. Hurd, esq. Barrister, 
a dau.—In arama the wife of Jonathan 
Peel, esq. Barrister, a dau.——In Hertford-st. 
the Hon. Mrs. Scott, a dau.——In Paris, Lady 
Rothschild, a dau.——In Torrington-sq. the 
Hon. Mrs. Richard Denman, a dau.——In Wel- 
ford-park, the wife of Charles Eyre, esq. a son. 
—At Sudbury, the Hon. Mrs. Chas. Dundas, 
a son. ——In Eaton-pl. the wife of T. W. Bram- 
ston, esq. M.P. a dau.——aAt St. John’s Wood, 
the Hon, Mrs. C.L, Butler, ason.——At Hitchin 
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Priory, Mrs. Delme Radcliffe, a dau.——At 
Dowlais-house, Lady Charlotte Guest, a dau. 
——In Edinburgh, the wife of Sir Norman 
Lockhart, Bart. a dau.——At Roehampton, the 
Hon. Mrs. Leslie Melville, a dau.——At Dod- 
denham, Worcestersh. the wife of F. E. Wil- 
liams, esq. a son.——At Llandaff Court, the 
wife of the Rev. Geo. Thomas, a son and heir. 
——aAt Carmarthen, the wife of John Aaron 
Timmins, esq. a son and heir.——At Chartley, 
the seat of her brother, Earl Ferrers, the lady 
of the Hon. Henry Hanbury Tracy, a son.—— 
At Pensax Court, the wife of Thomas Clutton 
Broch, esq. a dau.——The wife of James King 
King, esq. of Moreton Court, Herefordshire, a 
son.——At Newland, Gloucestersh. the wife of 
= Burrowes, a son. 

uly 1. At Livadell House, Ireland, the 
lady of Sir R. Gore Booth, a son.——2. At 
Reading, the wife of Major Grafton, a dau. 
—At Chafford, Kent, the wife of Richard 
Turner, esq. a son.——5. At Cossington, 
Somerset, the wife of Edward G. Broderip, 
esq. a son.——6. The wife of Arthur H. Dyke 
Acland, esq. a dau.——7. At Portledge, the 
wife of the Rev. J. T. Pine Coffin, a son. 
—8. At Alveston, Warwicksh. the wife of 
Thos. Dyke Acland, esq. M.P. a son.——9. At 
Cornborough, near Bideford, the wife of E. U. 
Vidal, esq. a son.——1}. At Kirklees Park, the 
lady of Sir George Armytage, Bart. a dau.—— 
In Park-st. Lady Robert Grosvenor, a dau.—— 
At Cheltenham, the wife of Major-Gen. Whish, 
ason.——At Enham House, Hants, the Hon. 
Mrs. Browse, a son.——13. At High Leigh, 
Cheshire, the wife of Capt. Egerton Leigh, a 
son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 4. At Hackney, John-Lewis, eldest son 
of J. D. Aubert, esq. of Cheshunt, Herts. to 
Emma-Martha, youngest dau. of Joseph Toul- 
min, esq. of Hackney.——At Tottenham, Wm. 
Edward Swaine, M.D. Physician Extraordinary 
to the Duchess of Kent, to Ernestine-Augusta, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Schwabe, of 
Stamford Hill——At Walkerne, Herts. the 
Rey. R. Vickors Pryor, Rector of Spettisbury, 
Dorset, to Juliana, dau. of John J. Fryer, esq. 
of Clay Hall, Herts. 

5. At Plymouth, Wm. Francis Soltau, esq. 
M.D. son of the late George Soltau, esq. of 
Piymouth and Ridgeway, to Caroline-Ann, 
second dau. of W. H. Hawker, esq. of Plymouth. 

6. At St. Catherine Cree, Richard Cooke 
Coles, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, to Elizabeth-Regina, 
only dau. of Christopher Kreeft, esq. Consul- 
Gen. for the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburgh 
Schwerin. 

9. At Lamas, Norfolk, William Blackwood, 
esq. Of Saintfield House, co. Down, Ireland, 
second son of Jas. Blackwood, esq. of Strang- 
ford Lodge, to Anna-Eliza, dau. of the Rev. 
W. J. Jex Blake.——At Abbotsham, Devon, 
Capt. John Edmund Glynn, Madras Army, 
second son of Vice-Adm. Glynn, to Harriet- 
Wells, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Hatherley, 
of Kenwith Lodge, Bideford, Devon.— At 
Rampisham, Dorset, the Rev. John Paley, 
second son of the Rev. James Paley, Vicar of 
Laycock, Wilts, to Emily-Anne, eldest dau. of 
Capt. F. W. Rooke, R.N. of Lackham House, 
Wilts.——At Marylebone, the Rev. W. Cure- 
ton, of the British Museum, to Harriet, eldest 
dau. of Edw. Blore, esq. D.C.L. of Manches- 
ter-sq.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. D. R. 
Jones, esq. late of the 53d Regt. to Sarah, dau. 
of the late Charles Hebbert, esq. of Eaton-sq. 

10. At Cheltenham, Alfred Hooper, esq, to 
ag ee youngest dau. of the late Rear- 
Adm. Holland.——At Winster, Lieut. Henry 
A. Norman, R.N. to Helen, dau. of the late 





Thomas Carill Worsley, esq. of Platt Hall, Lan. 
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cashire.——At Exeter, Reginald Darwin, esq. 
M.D. of Buxton, eldest son of Sir F. S. Darwin, 
of Sidnope, Derbysh. to Mary-Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late C. R. Sanders, esq. Devon. 

11. At Camberwell, H. Mills Blaker, esq. of 
Brighton, to Emily, eldest dau. of Robert 
Puckle, esq. of Grove Hill, Camberwell.——At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edward Gennys Fan- 
shawe, esq. Comm. R.N. to Jane, eldest dau. 
of the late John Cardwell, esq. of Liverpool. 
——At Leckhampton, Capt. Alex. Tulloh, R.A. 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Tulloh, C.B. 
and K.T.S. of the —_ Art. to Mary-Louisa, 
eldest dau. of James West, esq. of Cheltenham, 
—aAt Harlshend, the Rev. C. W. Holbech, 
Vicar of Farnborough, Warwicksh. to Laura- 
Harriet, second dau. of the late John Armytage, 
esq. and sister of Sir G. Arm tage, Bart.—— 
At Chelsea, Samuel Leigh Sotheby, esq. Wel- 
lington-st. Strand, to Julia-Anna, youngest 
dau. of Henry Jones Pitcher, esq. late of North- 
fleet, Kent, and now of Jersey. 

13. At Dover, Mons. Ernest Druy Bucquet, 
of the Bois de l’Or, Ardennes, Proprietaire, to 
Gertrude-Harriett, youngest dau. of the late 
R. T. Streatfeild, esq. of the Rocks, Sussex. 
——At Upper Chelsea, Joseph Goodeve, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister, to Clara-Eliza, second 
dau. of the late William Thompson, esq. for- 
merly of Hans-p].—At Lewisham, Benjamin 
Baker Galbraith, esq. to Ann-Charlotte-Dealey, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Fead, C.B. late of 
the Grenadier Guards. 

16. At Leamington Spa, the Rev. Samuel 
Johnson, M.A. Incumbent of Atherton, Lanc. 
to Elizabeth-Jane, fifth dau. of the late Samuel 
Jenkins, esq. Beachley, Gloucestershire. 

30. At Georgetown, St. Vincent, Caledon 
Richard Egerton, esq. Capt. 89th Regt. son of 
the late Rev. Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart. to 
Margaret, third dau. of Alexander Cumming, 
esq. of that island. 

31. At Chambly, Canada, Thomas Richard 
Mills, esq. late Lieut. 1st Dragoon Guards, 
eldest son of William Mills, esq. of Saxham 
Hall, Suffolk, to Emily, third and only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Hon. Samuel Hall, 
Seignior of Chambly. 

une 1. Charles Brown, esq. of Great Yar- 
mouth, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Edward 
Whaites, esq. of Langley Abbey, Norfolk. 

3. At St. Andrew’s Auckland, George Hut- 
ton Wilkinson, esq. of Harperly Park, Dur- 
ham, to Catherine Heydon, widow of the late 
Richard Smith, esq. of Castletown-Roche, 
Ireland, and eldest dau. of the late Major A. 
P. Skene, Skenesborough, United States, and 
of Durham.——At Frankfort-sur-Maine, Robt. 
eldest son of John Hickson, of the Grove, 
— esq. D.C.L. co. of Kerry, to Julia- 
Sophia, second dau. of William Sadleir Bruere, 
esq. late of Berwick.——At Culham, Oxford- 
shire, George Augustus Scrope Fane, son of 
John Fane, esq. of Wormsley, Oxfordsh. to 
Frances-Sophia-Pole, dau. of the late John 
Phillips, esq. of Culham. ; 

6. Joseph Haycock, jun. esq. of Lewisham, 
second son of Joseph Haycock, esq. of Wells, 
Norfolk, to Caroline Matilda, second dau. of 
William Buck, esq. of Wiverton Hall.—aAt 
Banchory, John Carr, esq. second son of the 
late John Carr, of Dunston Hill, esq. to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Sir Alex. Ramsay, Bart. of Bal- 
main, Kincardinsh.—At Newark, the Rev. 
St. George Kirke, son of the late Col. Kirke, 
Retford, Notts, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Joseph Cooke, D.D. Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Newark.—At Dryburgh 
Abbey, the Hon. and Rev. Somerville Hay, 
youngest brother of the Earl of Erroll, to the 
Lady Alicia Erskine, third dau. of the Earl of 
Buchan.,——At Holmer, Herefordsh. Arthur 
Louis Laing, esq. of Colchester, to Louisa 
Martha, younger dau, of the Rey. Robert 
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Pearce, Vicar of Holmer, and Custos of the 
Cathedral, Hereford.—At St. James’s, Pic- 
cadilly, pe Sir William ny i R.N., 
KCH. to Elizabeth-Catharine Maurice, eldest 
dau. of T. J. Pettigrew, esq. of Saville-row.—— 
At Kirkby-on-Bane, Lincolnsh. the Rev. H.R. 
Burdett, eldest son of the Rev. D. J. Burdett, 
Rector of Gilmorton, Leic. to Alsina, third dau. 
of Thomas Brailsford, esq. of Toft Grange.—— 
At Rugby, William Harris, esq. to Louisa- 
Margaret, only dau. of the late G. J. Goppy, 
esq. of British Guiana. 

7. At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, the Hon. 
Wm. Godolphin Osborne, second son of Lord 
Godolphin, to the Hon. Caroline: Montagu, 
sister to Lord Rokeby. 

8. At Florence, the Rev. Charles H. Glad- 
win, Chaplain Bengal Pres. to Georgiana-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Col. J. P. Hamilton, late Scots 
Fusilier Guards. ! ‘ 

11. AtLlanelly,Carmarthensh. David Lewis, 
esq. of Bank House, Llandilo, to Helena-Eliza, 
dau. and only child of A. Raby, esq. Bryn- 
mor, Llianelly. 

12. At Langton-in-Swale, Nathan Drake, 
esq. of Pontefract, to Jane, youngest dau. of 
the late William Binks, jun. esq. of Roydes 
Mill House, near Sheffield, and_grand-dau. of 
the late William Binks, esq. of Darnall Hill. 

13. At Stourton, John Butler Crocker, esq. 
of London, to Sarah-Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late John King, esq. of Stourton. 

14. At Cloorlarp, the Rev. John Hayne, 
Rector of Stawley, Somerset, to Isabella-Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Popham Luscombe, esq. 
Comm. Gen. Killester House, co. Dublin.—— 
At Claines, C. F. Cliffe, esq. of Gloucester, to 
Jane, dau. of the late Joseph West, esq. of the 
Hill, Sapey, Wore.——Sir James Colquhoun, 
Bart. of Luss, Lord-Lieut. of Dumbartonsh. to 
Jane, dau. of Sir Robert Abercromby, Bart. 
Forglen House, Banffsh. N. B.——At Maid- 
stone, Capt. Edward Scott, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Edward Scott, D.D. late of Worton- 
hall, Isleworth, to Elizabeth, only child of the 
late John Day, esq. M.D. of the Priory, Maid- 
stone. 

15. At Lanhydrock, Nevil Norway, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. to Judith-Catherine, only child of 
the late Nicholas Cole, esq. of Trebvan, Corn- 
wall.——At Southampton, the Rev. Frederick 
H. Bennett, of Christ Church, Oxford, youngest 
son of the late Major Bennett, ~~ as: to 
Rebecca-Anne, only dau. of the Rev. G. D. 
Renaud, of Southampton. 

17. At Hove, near Brighton, Fred. B. New- 
ton Dickenson, esq. eldest surviving son of 
Newton Dickenson, esq. of Brunswick-sq. to 
Harriette-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Fiennes Trotman, esq. of Siston Court, Glouc. 
—-At Alverstoke, the Rev. Wm. Burnside 
Dunbar, Rector of Westerkirk, to Margaret- 
Juliana-Maria, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Orde, 
of Bury-hall, Gosport. ——At Cheltenham, 
Henry 5S. Keating, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister, second son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry 
S. Keating, K.C.B. Col. of 54th Regt. to Ger- 
trude-Marianne, third dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Robert Evans, Royal Art.—At St. 
James’s, Richard Nugent Everard, esq. late ° 
Capt. 86th Regt. youngest son of the late 
Thomas Everard, esq. of Bandillstown, co, 
Meath, to Arabella-Mathilde, youngest dau. of 
George Henry Alexis, the Viscount d’Amboise, 
——At Kennington, the Rey. Pelham Maitland, 
B.A. Assistant Minister of St. Peter’s Wal- 
worth, to Emily, am dau. of the late 
John Wood, esq. of Kennington.—tThe Rev. 
Frederick Henry Blaydes, M.A. youngest son 
of ;the late Hugh Marvell Blaydes, ong. of 
Manby Hall, Notts, to Fanny-Maria, eldest 
dau. of Sir Edward Page Turner, Bart. of Am- 
brosden, Oxfordsh.—-At Charlton, near 
Woolwich, Capt, Henry C, Stace, Royal Art. 
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to Eliza, fourth dau. of the late John Molyneux, 
esq. and grand-dau. of the late Right Hon. Sir 
Capel Molyneux, Bart. 

19. At Buttevant, Frederick John Rawlins, 
esq. son of the Rev. Christopher Rawlins, of 
Sutton, Kent, to Martha-Anne, dau. of James 
Norcott, oo Springfield, co. Cork. 

20. At Marylebone, Frederick, third son of 
the late Ashton Warner, esq. Chief Justice of 
Trinidad, to Jeannetta-Maria, third dau. of the 
late Rev. William Gunth , of Antigua.— 
At Isleworth, John Mackinlay, esq. M.D. late 

jurgeon Hon. East India Co.’s Serv. to Mary- 
Anne, third dau. of James —- esq. 
——At Alverstoke, Hants, J. W. P. Graham, 
esq. son of Charles Graham, esq. of Chester- 
sq. to Caroline, only dau. of D. W. Weddell, 
Esq. Gosport.——At Bishop’s Waltham, George 
Frederick Hodgkinson, esq. of Stamford-st. 
Blackfriars, to Emily, second dau. of J. Colson, 
esq.—At Penshurst, the Rev. William Green, 
youngest son of George Green, esq. of Black- 
wall, to Frances-Wormsly, dau. of the Rev. 
Philip Dodd, Rector of Penshurst.——At Raw- 
cliffe, Charles Granby Burke = second son 
of Sir John Burke, Bart. of Marble Hill, Gal- 
way, to Emma-Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
ph Creyke, esq. of Rawcliffe Hall, Yorksh. 
—At Tenby, the Rev. John Frewen Moor, of 
Bradfield Cottage, Berks, to Catharine-Maria, 
only oe of the late Hugh Cosna- 
han, esq. R.N.——At the British Embassy, 
Munich, Jesse Watts Russell, esq. of Ilam 
Hall, Staffordsh. and Biggin House, North- 
amptonsh. to Maria-Ellen, youngest dau. of 
the late Peter Henry Barker, esq. of Bedford. 
——At Dublin, Sydney Vaughan Jackson, esq. 
of Gloucester-st. son of the late Col. George 
Jackson, of Carramore, co. Mayo, to Frances, 
dau. of Thomas Jones, esq. of Castletown, co. 
Sligo.—At Dundee, Robert Stirling Graham, 
esq. of Kincalebrum and Affleck, Forfarsh. to 
pang emg eldest dau. of John Anderson, 
esq. Euston-place, London.—At Edinburgh, 
Richard-Jones, second son of Richard Congreve, 
. of Aldermaston House, Berks, and Burton 
Hall, Cheshire, to Louisa-Margaret, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Miller, K.H. J 

21. At Leamington, George Kennion, esq. 
M.D. of Harrowgate, eldest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Kennion, to Catherine-Elfrida, second 
dau. of the late Thomas John Fordyce, esq. of 
Ayton, N. B. 

22. At Chelsea, Capt. Beatson, Bengal Cav. 
to Louisa, dau. of the late Col. Stephen Reid, 
Bengal Cav.——At Shenstone, Staffordsh. the 
Rev. M. A. Gathercole, of Mossford Lodge, 
Great Ilford, Essex, to Frances-Dorothea, dau. 
of Mr. John Garratt, of Shenstone, and niece 
of the late Rev. Thomas Garratt, Vicar of Aud- 
ley, Staff.— At St. George’s Hanover-sq. the 
Hon. Walter Wrottesley, Fellow of All Souls 
Coll. Oxford, third son of the late Lord Wrot- 
—_—?. to Marianne-Lucy, only dau. of the 
late Col. Archer, formerly of the 16th Lancers. 
——At Elmdon, Warwicksh. the Rev. A. C. 
Tait, D.C.L. Head Master of Rugby School, to 
Catharine, youngest dau. of the Ven. William 
Spooner, Archdeacon of Coventry.——At Great 

armouth, the Rev. J. C. Kempe, of Morchard 
Bishop, to Laura, only surviving dau. of Com- 
mander Pulling, R.N. 

23. At Edinburgh, Henry Wayet Davenport, 
esq. 39th Regt. to Catherine, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. John Durie, of Astley Hall, Lanca- 
shire. 

24. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edward 
Frederic Kelaart, esq. M.D. Army Medical 
Staff, eldest son of W. H. Kelaart, esq. of Cey- 
lon, to Fanny-Sophia, only dau. of the late 
Phineas Hussey, esq. of Wyrley Grove, Staff. 

26. At Portsmouth, Stephen Richmond 
Neate, esq. of Marden, Wilts, to Mary-Anne, 

1l 


eldest dau. of Mr. Dudley, Grand Parade, 
Portsmouth. 

27. At West Wickham, William-Courtenay 
Morland, esq. only son of the late Col. Charles 
Morland, 9th Lancers, to Mar tta-Eliza, 
second dau. of Lieut-Col. Cator, Royal Horse 
Art.—At Wolverton, Hants, Thomas Henry 
Usborne, - of Gillwell Park, Essex, to Isa- 

. of Capt. Thomas Henderson, R.N. 
—At St. James’s, the Hon. Wm. Cowper, 
second son of Viscountess Palmerston, brother 
of Earl Cowper, to Harriett-Allicia, dau. of 
Daniel Gurney, esq. of North Runcton, Nor- 
folk, and niece of the Earl of Erroll.—aAt 
Ramsgate, Henry-Schuback, second son of W. 
C. Hood, esq. of Upper Bedford-pl. to Charlotte- 
Sarah, eldest dau. of the late John Sweeting, 
esq. of Huntingdon.——At Wisbech, Henry- 
Goode Elborne, Esq. B.A. to Emma, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. R. J. King, Vicar of West 
Brandeham, Norfolk, and Curate of Wis- 
bech.—At Ryde, I. W., the Rev. James 
Guillemard, Vicar of Kirtlington, Oxon, and 
late Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, to Louisa, 
dau. of the late Henry Watson, esq. of Barnes- 
common.——At_ Stapleton, Richard-Moody 
Tibbey, esq. of Netley, to Ellen, eldest dau. of 
Orlando Rowson, esq. of Churton, Salop. 

28. At Townstall, Dartmouth, illiam 
Henry Miller, esq. Surgeon, to Sarah, eldest 
dau. of J. H. Sparke, esq. Comptroller of Cus- 
toms of that port.——At Hornsey, the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird, to Mary-Jane, sister of Henry 
Hoare, esq. of Staplehurst, Kent. 

29. At Lewisham, John Deffell, esq. eldest 
son of John Henry Deffell, esq. of a r Har- 
oo pm to Letitia, eldest dau. of David Hill, esq. 
of South End, Sydenham, Kent.——At Sal. 
combe Regis, Captain James Strachan Lang, 
Madras Army, to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late John Wolcott, esq. of Knowle House.—— 
At Bramdean, Hants, Alexander Beaumont 
Churchill Dixie, esq. M.D. of Bognor, eldest 
son of Capt. A. Dixie, R.N. of Aldwick, 
Sussex, and first cousin of Sir W. W. Dixie, 
Bart. to Maria-Catherine, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Charles Walters, Rector of 
Bramdean.——At Gouray, Jersey, Adolphus 
Turner, esq. second son of the late Gen. Sir 
Hilgrove rner, to Eliza, second dau. of 
Edmund Alexander M‘Neill, esq. of Cushin- 
dun, Antrim, Ireland.——-At Thorney, Hunts, 
George Frederick, third son of the late James 
Brettin, esq. of St. Ives, Hunts, to Sarah- 
Dorothea, youngest dau. of Capt. George Mor- 
ris, R.N. of the Gores.——At Clifton, W. S. 
Thomas, Comm. R.N. eldest son of Sir George 
Thomas, Bart. to Thomasine-Oliver, only dau. 
of the late Capt. Henry Haynes, R.N.——At 
the British Ambassador’s Palace, Paris, Thos. 
J. White, esq. of Bilbar, son of Richard White, 
esq. of Oakly Park, Ludlow, to Lilly-Augusta, 
dau. of Vice-Adm. Mackellar.——At Brewood, 
F. W. Wilson, esq. Whirlow, Sheffield, to Dora, 
second dau. of the late John Mason, esq. of 
Lymington.— At Stokesley, Thomas Lo ,esq. 
B.A. to Elizabeth, dau. of the late ores 
Jackson, esq. of Tanton Hall, near Stokesley. 
——At Holt, Norfolk, John Banks, esq. of Holt, 
to Elizabeth-Golty-Catton, only dau. of the 
late Peter Rouse, esq. 

Lately. At Southampton, John Henry For- 
rest, esq. Capt. 11th Hussars, to Selina, only 
dau. of George Atherley, esq.——At Bath, Wii- 
liam W. Walker, esq. late Commander of the 
“‘ Agincourt ” East Indiaman, to Isabella T. P. 
Rider, dau. of the Rev. R. C. Rider, Vicar of 
Stoke, Kent. 

July 22. At Chiswick, John-Gough Nichols, 
esq. F.S.A. eldest son of J. Bowyer Nichols, 
esq. of Parliament-st. and of the Chancellor’s, 
Hammersmith, to Lucy, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Frederick Lewis, R.N, of Chiswick Mall. 
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Viscount HEREForD. 

May 31. At Honfleur, in Normandy, 
after two years’ illness, aged 66, the Right 
Hon. Henry Fleming Devereux, four- 
teenth Viscount Hereford (1550), and 
Premier Viscount of England, a Baronet 
(1615), and a Privy Councillor. 

He was born Feb. 9, 1777, the only 
surviving son of George the thirteenth 
Viscount, by his cousin Marianne, only 
daughter and heiress of George Devereux, 
of Tregoyd, co. Brecon, esq. He was 
educated under Dr. Greenlaw, near Brent- 
ford, and went thence to the university of 
Oxford in company with that gentleman. 
He was at that time intended for the 
Church ; but on the death of his elder 
brother George in 179- he altered his 
views. He succeeded his father, Dec. 
31, 1604; and for some years sided with 
the Whig party, as his father had done. 
Latterly, however, he had classed as a 
Conservative. He was Captain of the 
Hon. corps of Gentlemen at Arms, and 
was sworn a Privy Councillor in 1830. 

Lord Hereford married, Dec. 12, 1805, 
Frances- Elizabeth, third daughter of the 
late Sir George Cornewall, of Moccas 
Court, co. Hereford, Bart.and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue five sons 
and one daughter: 1. the Hon. Henry 
Cornewall Devereux, who died in 1839, in 
his 37th year, unmarried; 2. the Right 
Hon. Robert now Viscount Devereux, born 
in 1809, and married in 1841 to Emma- 
Jemima, daughter of the late George 
Ravenscroft, esq.; 3. the Hon. Walter 
Bourchier Devereux, Commander R.N. ; 
4. the Hon. Humphrey Bohun Devereux ; 
5. the Hon. Frances Catharine Devereux, 
a Maid of Honour to the Queen ; and 6. 
the Hon. George Talbot Devereux, 
Lieut. R. Art. 

The body of the late Viscount was 
removed from his house at Honfleur, June 
3, to the steam packet, which conveyed 
it to England for interment in the family 
vault at Glasbury, Breconshire. The 
coffin was borne by 12 British sailors ; and 
was attended by his daughter, Mr, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Wellington, and all the 
English residents of the town. 





Tue Rr. Hon. Sir C. Bacor. 
May 18. At Kingston, Canada, aged 61, 
the Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B. 
late Governor-General of her Majesty’s 
North American provinces, a Trustee of 
the National Gallery, &c. brother to Lord 
Bagot and the Lord Bishop of Oxford ; 
Gent, Mac, Vou, XX. 


father-in-law of the Earl of Winchelsea 
and the Earl of Uxbridge. 

Sir Charles Bagot was the second son 
of William first Lord Bagot, by the Hon. 
Louisa St. John, eldest daughter of John 
second Viscount St. John, and was born 
23rd Sept. 1781. 

In 1807 he acted as Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs with Mr. 
Canning. He was appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of France 
in 1814. In the following year he went 
to the United States on an extraordinary 
mission, on which occasion he was sworn 
a Privy Councillor on the 4th Dec. ; and 
on his return from America was invested 
with the order of the Bath, May 27, 1820. 
Sir Charles proceeded to St, Petersburgh 
in 1820 as ambassador from the British 
court, and in 1824 he was appointed 
ambassador to the Hague, where he re- 
sided several years. On the dissolution 
of the Melbourne administration Sir 
Charles was selected by Sir Robert Peel 
as Governor-General of Canada, that 
appointment being vacant by the death of 
Lord Sydenham. 

Sir Charles Bagot married, July 22, 
1806, Mary Charlotte Anne Wellesley 
Pole, eldest daughter of the present Earl 
of Mornington, and niece to the Duke of 
Wellington ; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue four sons and six 
daughters: 1. lLouisa-Catharine, who 
died in 1824, aged 17; 2. Lieut..Col. 
Charles Bagot, Gren. guards; 3. the 
Right Hon. Emily-Georgiana Countess 
of Winchelsea, married in 1827 to George 
tenth and present Earl of Winchelsea and 
Nottingham (being his second wife) ; 4. 
Caroline-Mary; 5. Arthur. Berkeley, who 
died in 1825, aged 11; 6. the Right Hon. 
Henrietta- Maria Countess of Uxbridge, 
married in 1833 to Henry Earl of Ux- 
bridge, son and heir apparent of the 
Marquess of Anglesey, (being his second 
wife,) and has issue; 7. Georgiana- 
Augusta; 8. George- Talbot ; 9. Alexan- 
der ; and JO. Wilhelmina- Frederica. 

The body of Sir Charles Bagot has 
been brought to England in H.M.S. 
Warspite, accompanied by his widow and 
family. 





Dr. Lirscomn, Bisnor or Jamaica, 

April 4, At St. Taomas’s, in his 62nd 
year, the Right Rev. Christopher Lips- 
comb, D.D. Bishop of Jamaica and the 
Bahamas. 

He was eldest a e the Rey, William 
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Lipscomb, Rector of Welbury, near North- 
allerton, and brother to the Rev. Francis 
Lipscomb, the present incumbent of that 
parish. His father was tutor both to the 
late Duke of Cleveland and to the pre- 
sent Duke and his brother Lord William 
Powlett, and died only on the 25th May 
last year, aged 91 ; a memoir of him was 
= in our Magazine for July 1842, p. 


The Bishop was his eldest son, by 
Margaret, second daughter of Francis 
Cooke, esq. of Gower-street, Cashier of 
the Navy. He was a member of New 
College, Oxford, took the degree of M.A. 
June 28, 1811, and was elected Fellow. 

In 1824, when the sees of Jamaica and 
Barbadoes were established, (with an 
income of 4000/7. each,) during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Canning, Dr. Lips- 
comb was appointed the first Bishop of 
Jamaica and the Bahamas. 

We only find one publication by Dr. 
Lipscomb : 

‘¢ Church Societies, a blessing to the 
Colonies : a Sermon.” 1840, 8vo. 

By act of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment the see of Jamaica will now be di- 
vided into two dioceses. 





Sir F. A. Mackenziz, Bart. 

June 2. In his 45th year, Sir Francis 
Alexander Mackenzie, the fifth Bart. of 
Gairloch, Ross-shire (1629), Vice-Lieu- 
tenant of Ross-shire, and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Nairnshire. 

He was the son of Sir Hector, the 
fourth Baronet, by his second wife Chris- 
tian, daughter and heiress of William 
Henderson, esq. He succeeded his fa- 
ther in the title in 1826. 

He was twice married ; first, Aug. 10, 
1829, to Kythe- Catharine, eldest daughter 
of J. Smith Wright, esq. of Rempstone 
house, Notts; secondly, in 1836, Mary, 
daughter of Osgood Hanbrry, esq. of 
Hatfield Grange, Essex. 

He is succeeded in the title by his 
eldest son, born in 1832, now Sir Kenneth 
Smith Mackenzie. 





AvM. THE Hon. M. J. HEnnIKER, 

June 5. At his seat, Ashdown Park, 
Sussex, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Major 
Jacob Henniker, uncle of Lord Henniker. 

He was born Aug. 19, 1780, the second 
son of the Hon. Major Henniker, (second 
son of John first Lord Henniker,) by 
Mary, daughter of John Pheenix, of 
Rochester, gent. 

He was made Lieutenant in the royal 
navy July 23, 1799 ; was advanced to the 
rank of Commander in 1802; and ap- 
pointed to the Albacore sloop, on the 


Guernsey station, about Sept. 1804, when 
he was placed by the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir James Saumarez, under the 
orders of Commodore D’Auvergne, (Duc 
de Bouillon,) with directions to intercept 
any of the enemy’s flotilla passing along 
the French coast, In the following month 
he drove five armed luggers on shore near 
Grosnez de Flamanville, and it was stated 
by Sir James Saumarez in his dispatch to 
the Admiralty, that ‘ great praise is due 
to Capt. Hennikerfor this spirited and gal- 
lant attack, within a few hundred yards of 
the French coast, and under a heavy fire 
from the enemy’s battery and vessels.” 

Capt. Henniker obtained post rank, 
Jan, 22, 1806, and subsequently com- 
manded the Mermaid frigate for a short 
period. He arrived at the rank of Rear- 
Admiral Aug. 17, 1840. 

He was advanced to the precedency of 
the younger son of a Baron by royal 
warrant dated April 30, 1831. 

He married April 28, 1829, Anne 
Elizabeth, second daughter of his uncle 
the late Hon. Sir Brydges Trecothick 
Henniker, Bart. and has left issue a son 
and three daughters. 





CoLonEL THE Hon. Sin H. TowNnsuenpD. 

May 25. In Bolton-street, aged 63, 
Colonel the Hon. Sir Horatio George 
Powys Townshend, K.C.H. Lieutenant- 
Governor of Windsor Castle, and late of 
the Grenadier Guards, uncle of Viscount 
Sydney. 

He was born Feb. 6, 1780, the third 
and youngest son of Thomas first Vis- 
count Sydney, by Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Richard Powys, esq. 
of Hintlesham, in Suffolk. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign in the Ist Foot Guards 
Sept. 22, 1795; was promoted to be 
Lieut. and Captain 1799; Captain and 
Lieut.- Colonel 1809; and Brevet-Colonel 
1819, He served at the battle of Waterloo, 





Apo. Sir Rozert Bartow, K.C.B. 

May 11. At the Archbishop’s palace, 
Canterbury, in his 86th year, Sir Robert 
Barlow, Knt. and K.C.B. Admiral of 
the Red, F.R.S. ; father-in-law of Vis- 
count Torrington, and of the first Earl 
Nelson. 

He was born in London on Christmas 
day, 1757, the eldest son of William Bar- 
low, of Bath, esq. by Hilare, daughter of 
Robert Butcher, of Walthamstow, esq. 
His younger brother, Sir George Hilaro 
Barlow, G.C.B. formerly Governor- 
General of India, was created a Baronet 
June 29, 1803. 

Mr. Barlow served with Earl Howe 
and Lord Mulgrave during the whole of 
the American war. He was promoted 
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to the rank of Lieutenant Nov. 6, 1778. 
He was Lieutenant of the Courageux at 
the relief of Gibraltar in 1782, and ably 
distinguished himself on the 18th Sept. 
in that year, when the Spaniards were de- 
feated in their grand attack on that for- 
tress. He was made Commander Nov. 
22, 1790, and Post Captain May 24, 1793. 
In 1794 he commanded the Pegasus, 
which was repeating frigate at Lord 
Howe’s glorious victory over the French 
fleet on the Ist of June. He was subse- 
quently appointed to the command of the 
Pheebe, 36, in which, after a severe ac- 
tion, he captured the French frigate Ne- 
reide in 1797; and in the same ship, in 
1801, he succeeded, after a most deter- 
mined and gallant resistance, in capturing 
L’ Africaine, 44, having on-board, beyond 
her crew, 400 troops, under the command 
of General Desfourneaux, which were 
destined to join the French armyin Egypt. 
It was one of the sharpest contests re- 
corded in our naval history, as both ves- 
sels were within pistol-shot, the action 
lasting two hours. In consideration of 
his bravery and gallantry on this occasion 
Captain Barlow received the honour of 
knighthood, on the 16th June, 1801. In 
1806 he was appointed Deputy-Comp- 
troller of the Navy; and, in 1808, Com- 
missioner of Chatham dockyard. In 
Jan. 1823, he resigned that office, with 
the rank of retired Rear- Admiral; but in 
1840 was recalled to active duty, and 
made Admiral of the White. On the 
20th May, 1820, he was appointed a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. 

He married Sept. 8, 1785, Elizabeth, 
second daughter of William Garrett of 
Worting, in Hampshire, esq. and by 
that lady, who died Sept. 17, 1817, has 
had issue three sons and five daughters. 
The former were, Robert, a senior mer- 
chant in Bengal; 2. the Rev. William 
Barlow, Rector of Coddington in Cheshire, 
and a Prebendary of Chester; 3. George, 
who died an infant in 1790. The daugh- 
ters, 1. Elizabeth-Ann; 2. the Right 
Hon. Frances-Harriet dowager Vis- 
countess Torrington, married in 1811 to 
Vice-Adm. George sixth and late Vis- 
count Torrington, and is mother of the 
present Viscount and other children ; 3. 
the Right Hon. Hilare dowager Countess 
Nelson, married, first, in 1817 toher cousin 
George Ulrick Barlow, esq. eldest son 
of the present Baronet, who died without 
issue in 1824; secondly in 1829 to the 
Right Hon. and Rev. William first Earl 
Nelson (to whom she was second wife), 
and was left his widow in 1835; and 
thirdly, to George Thomas Knight, esq. 
4. Caroline, the widow of Lieut.- Colonel 
Charles Dashwood, C.B. second son of 
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Sir H. W. Dashwood, Bart. (who died 
in 1832); and 5. Maria. 





Gen. Str Rosenr M‘Fartane, K.C.B. 
June 6. In Great Cumberland-street, 
aged 73, General Sir Robert M’ Farlane, 
K.C.B. and G.C.H. Colonel of the 32d 
Regiment, and a member of the Con- 
solidated Board of General Officers. 

This officer was the son of Robert 
M’ Farlane, esq. by the widow of Major 
Harris, who was killed at the massacre of 
Putna, and daughter of John Howard, 
esq. He entered the army as Ensign in 
1789. He was appointed Lieut.-Colonel in 
the 113th foot, Sept. 19, 1794; removed 
to the 72nd in Sept. 1798; became Colonel 
in the army Jan. 1800; and Brigadier- 
General May 18, 1805. He served in 
the expedition to Copenhagen in 1807, 
and his name was included in the Votes 
of Thanks from Parliament. He subse- 
quently served on the staff in Sicily, as 
second in command under Lord William 
Bentinck, and received the commission of 
Lieut.-General in the army of the King 
of the Two Sicilies. He attained the 
rank of Major-General at home, April 
25, 1808; of Lieut.-General June 4, 1813; 
and of General, July 22, 1830. He was 
appointed to the colonelcy of the late 
97th Foot, Jan. 31, 1816; and to that of 
the 32nd Foot, Sept. 26, 1837. 

He was permitted (Jan. 20, 1817,) to 
accept the grand cross of the Neapolitan 
order of St. Ferdinand and Merit, con- 
ferred for his services in Italy, and especi- 
ally at the capture of Genoa, in 1814; and 
was nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Bath, March, 11, 1827. 

He married in 1815 a daughter of Capt. 
Henry Vankemper, of the Dutch navy, 
and consul of the King of the Nether- 
lands at Tripoli. 

Lievt.-GENn. Joun Ross, C.B. 

May 18. At Southampton, Lieut.-. 
General Jobn Ross, C.B. Colonel of the 
46th Foot. 

He was appointed Ensign 2nd June, 
1793; Lieutenant 52nd Foot 8th May, 
1796; Captain 11th Jan. 1800; Major 
15 Aug. 1804. He continued with the 
52nd till 16th April, 1807, when he 
changed into the 28th. He was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel 28th Jan. 1808; Colonel 
4th June, 1814; Major-General 27th 
May, 1825; Lieut.-General 28th June, 
1838 ; and Colonel of the 46th regiment 
Ist Aug. 1839. 

General Ross served with the 52nd on 
the expedition to Ferrol, and was engaged 
with the enemy. He commanded the 2nd 


battalion 52nd at the battle of Vimiera, 
and during Sir John Moore’s campaign in 
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Spain in 1808-9. He also commanded 
five companies of that regiment with the 
force which went to the Scheldt under 
Lord Chatham; served afterwards in the 
Peninsula, and commanded the list bat- 
talion 52nd at the actions of Pombal, 
Redinha, Miranda de Corvo, Foz d’ 
Aronce, and Sabugal, and at the battle 
of Fuentesd’Onor. He received a medal 
for Vimiera, and a medal and one clasp 
for Nive and Orthes. 

He was appointed, the 20th of Aug. 
1811, Deputy Adjutant-General to the 
Forces in Ceylon; from whence he re- 
turned to Europe in June 1814, for the 
benefit of his health. He was subse- 

uently appointed Deputy Adjutant- 

eneral in Ireland; and on the 12th of 
Aug. 1819, Commandant of the depét at 
the Isle of Wight. He has subsequently 
been Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey. 





Lreut.-Gen. Le Mesurier. 

May 21. At Bradfield Place, near 
Reading, in his 62d year, Lieut.-Gen. 
John Le Mesurier. 

This officer entered the army in 1794 
as Ensign in the 132nd regt.; joined the 
89th as Lieut. in Aug. 1796, and pur- 
chased his Captain-Lieutenancy towards 
the end of the same year. He served 
during the whole of the Rebellion of 
1798 in the south of Ireland, in the 4th 
flank battalion, under Colonel Stewart. 
In 1799 he went with his regiment to the 
Mediterranean, which, together with the 


30th regt. occupied the citadel of Mes- ‘ 


sina, under Brigadier-General Graham. 
The following year the two regiments 
blockaded Malta by land, whilst a naval 
squadron blockaded by sea. Soon after 
its surrender he joined Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s army, which arrived there on 
its way to Egypt; and served the whole 
of that campaign. After the action of 
the 21st March, 1201, the 89th regt. was 
detached, with 1200 Turks, to observe 
the eastern bank of the Nile ; and on the 
9th May following withstood the attack of 
5000 of the enemy, who, on the appear- 
ance of the main body, retired to Cairo. 
On the surrender of that city and Alex- 
andria, the regiment was embarked in 
eight line-of-battle ships, under Lord 
Keith, for a secret expedition, supposed 
to be for the Brazils. On their return 
to Malta they found peace proclaimed, 
and the expedition given up. They 
stayed but a few weeks at Malta, during 
which time this officer succeeded to a 
company. The regiment was then re- 
embarked, and sailed for Ireland, where 
they landed, and marched to Youghal, in 
the spring of 1802. 

In November of the same year he pur- 


chased the majority of the regiment ; and 
he remained in Ireland till the middle of 
1805, when his father, the late Governor 
of Alderney, having died, he was called 
on to assume the hereditary government 
of that island. This, and the settle- 
ment of his family affairs, obliged him 
to apply for leave to retire on half-pay at 
this time, but with the full intention of 
returning to active service as soon as pos- 
sible. He accordingly, several times 
during the war, solicited the Secretary- 
at- War to be permitted to offer his ser- 
vices to the Commander-in-Chief, but 
always received for answer that his pro- 
per post of service was in his govern- 
ment. Here, therefore, he continued to 
act, to the perfect satisfaction of the 
Commander-in-Chief, until, by an ar- 
rangement with H. M. Government, he 
resigned the grant of the Island into their 
hands, in the end of the year 1824; when 
he again tendered his services, but peace, 
and the rank he then held, prevented their 
being accepted. 

The government of the island was 
granted to his ancestor, Sir Edmond 
Andros, by letters patent from King 
Charles IJ. in 1684, and renewed to John 
Le Mesurier, his grandfather, by King 
George III. for 99 years, in 1763. 

He obtained the brevet rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1810, of Colonel in 1819, 
Major-General in 1830, and Lieut.-Ge- 
neral in 1841. 

He married in 1804 Martha, daughter 
of Peter Perchard, esq. Alderman of 
London (a native of the island of Guern- 
sey), by whom he leaves one son, now at 
Oxford. 





Masor-Gen. Sir Davin Foutts, K.C.B. 

April 12. At Bruntsfield Lodge, 
Edinburgh, aged 74, Major-General Sir 
David Foulis, K.C.B. of the Madras 
establishment. 

This officer arrived in India in 1789. 
He was appointed to an ensigney 5th Oct. 
1790, attached to the flank company 
of the 15th batt. Native Infantry, and in 
the same year entered the enemy’s coun- 
try (Mysore) under the command of 
Capt. Alex. Phaor, and took possession 
of several hill forts above the Ghauts. 
He was appointed Cornet in the 3rd regt. 
of Cavalry, commanded by Major-James 
Stevenson, 23d Sept. 1791, and served 
under Lord Cornwallis during the whole 
of the Mysore war. He was present at 
the siege of Bangalore; at the attack of 
Tippoo’s army on the 6th March, 1791 ; 
at the siege of Savendroog ; at the battle 
of the Carrygaut hills on the 15th May, 
1791; and at the first siege of Seringa- 
patam and its capitulation, He served in 
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the same regiment in subduing the south- 
ern Poligars with the army under Lieut.- 
Col. Maxwell, in 1793 ; and was present 
at the siege of Pondicherry as a volunteer, 
in 1794. 

He was promoted to Lieutenant in the 
Ist regt. of Cavalry Ist Nov. 1798. He 
served the whole of the Mysore war under 
Gen. Harris in 1798 and 1799 ; was pre- 
sent at the battle of Malavilly, at the 2d 
siege of Seringapatam, and the capture 
and death of Tippoo Sultaun. For this 
service he received the Seringapatam 
medal. 

Lieut. Foulis served under Lieut.- 
Cols. Stevenson and Dalrymple in several 
actions and skirmishes with the Mahratta 
Doondia, in which service he was wound- 
ed. He was appointed Brigade- Major to 
the 2d brigade of Cavalry 26 April, 1800, 
and subsequently Aid-de-Camp to Col. 
Stevenson. In 1801 Doondia having 
again assembled a large force, the British 
took the field under the command of 
Lieut.-Col. Wellesley, and Lieut. Foulis 
was at the taking by storm of several 
forts, and other affairs, during that cam- 
paign. 

He was promoted to Captain-Lieut. in 
the Ist regt. Cav. 30th July, 1800, and to 
full Capt. in the same regiment 2d Sept. 
1801, which rapid promotion was occa- 
sioned by the numerous deaths at the un- 
healthy station of Chitteldroog. His own 
health being much impaired, he, in July 
1803, sailed for England, and in July 
1805 returned to India over land, by way 
of Denmark, Vienna, the Black Sea to 
Constantinople, across the Bosphorus to 
Sentara in Turkey, by Boli, Amaria, 
Mardin, Drarbekeir, Mosul, and Bagdad ; 
sailing down the Tigris to Bussorah ; 
down the Euphrates to Bashier; down 
the Persian Gulf to Muscatt, and cross- 
ing the Arabian Sea to Bombay. He was 
twice cast on shore on the Persian side 
by a leaky Arab ship. 

In April 1807 Captain Foulis was ap- 
pointed General Agent for the purchase 
of remount horses for the Madras Ca- 
valry. In Aug. 1809 he again returned 
to England in bad health, by way of 
China, Brazil, and the United States of 
America. He was promoted to Major in 
the Ist regt. Light Cavalry Ist Jan. 1812, 
and returned to India in Oct. 1813, by 
Ceylon. 

In Nov. 1814 he marched in command 
of the Ist reg. Light Cavalry, to escort 
his Highness the Peishwa through a part 
of the Company’s dominions, to visit 
some of the principal places of worship. 
In Jan. 1815 he took the field in com- 
mand of the Ist Light Cavalry, under 
Col. Doveton, and from that time till 
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Nov. 1817 was in constant and harassing 
marches after the Pindarries in Berar, 
Candish, &c. 

In 1818 he commanded the Ellore and 
Masulipatam districts, and a detachment 
of H. M.’s 86 reg. flank companies and 
Native flank, on the frontiers of Palnaud, 
for the protection of the districts against 
the Pindarries. In Sept. 1818 he marched 
with the 1st Light Cavalry to the Car- 
natic to refit, and command Arnee. In 
the beginning of 1819 he was appointed to 
the command of the Cavalry cantonment 
of Arcot. He was promoted to Lieut.- 
Colonel in the Ist Light Cavalry 26th 
July 1819; and appointed to the com- 
mand of the 6th Light Cavalry in July 
1821, from which he was transferred to 
be Colonel of the Ist Light Cavalry Ist 
May, 1824; and attained the full rank of 
Major-General 10th Jan. 1837. 





Cot. Sir Rosert Bartiey, K.C.B. 

May 2. At sea, 40 miles east of 
Algiers, Colonel Sir Robert Bartley, 
K.C.B. of the 49th regiment. 

He was appointed Ensign, Feb. 28, 
1806; purchaseda Lieutenancy, Feb. 12, 
1807 ; obtained a company Aug. 10, 1815; 
a majority by purchase, Feb. 5, 1824; 
and was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 
49th foot April 25, 1828. 

He was severely wounded in action 
with the Americans, Nov. 11, 1813. 

He accompanied his regiment, the 
49th foot, on its embarkation for foreign 
service in 1821 ; and it formed a portion 
of the army employed in the China expe- 
dition, and during the recent war with 
that power. His services were acknow- 
ledged by his nomination, at the close of 
last year, to be a Knight Commander 
of the Order of the Bath. 

Sir Robert expired on board the Great 
Liverpool steamer, on the voyage from 
Malta to Gibraltar, and on the following 
day his mortal remains were consigned to 
the deep, as is usual in all cases of death 
occurring on board vessels coming from 
Alexandria. 





Carr. Sm B. C. Doyte, R.N. 
May 21. At Bognor, aged 59, Sir 
— Cavendish Doyle, Post Captain 
He was the son of William Doyle, esq. 
a Master in Chancery in Ireland, and 
brother to the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Charles William Doyle, who died in Oc- 
tober last, at Paris. He entered the navy 


as a midshipman at the early age of nine; 
and obtained his commission as Lieu. 
tenant Aug. 29, 1799. He was first of 
the St. Fiorenzo frigate at the capture of 
la Psyche, on the East India station 
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after a severe contest, Feb. 14, 1805, and 
he obtained in consequence the rank of 
Commander, dated on the 18th Sept. fol- 
lowing. He subsequently commanded 
the Lightning sloop of War, in which he 
continued after his promotion to post 
— which took place on the 3d April 
81]. 

On the 21st April 1821, he was ap- 
pointed to the Glasgow of 50 guns; in 
which he conveyed the remains of Queen 
Caroline from Harwich to Cuxhaven; 
Sir Edward Paget and family from Ports- 
mouth to the East Indies; and the Mar- 
quess of Hastings from Calcutta to Gib- 
raltar, The Glasgow was paid off in 
1824, and Captain Doyle received the 
honour of knighthood, April 20, 1825. 

He married in 1828, the eldest daugh. 
ter of John Vivian, esq. of Claverton, 
near Bath, 





Sm Epmonp STAnLey. 

April 28. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 
82, Sir Edmond Stanley, Knt. formerly 
Prime Serjeant of Ireland, and Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Madras. 

Sir Edmond was the eldest son of James 
Stanley, esq. of Low Park, co, Roscom- 
mon, by a daughter of Edmond Kelly, 
esq. of Mount Gray. He obtained a 
scholarship in Trinity college, Dublin ; 
and was called to the Irish bar in 1782. 
In 1786 he was counsel to George R. 
Fitzgerald, at Castlebar. In 1789 he 
was made a King’s Counsel in Ireland ; 
and in the same year a bencher of the 
King’s inns, Dublin. In 1790 he was 
returned to the parliament of Ireland for 
the borough of Augher; and from 1797 
to 1800 he was member for Lanesborough. 
In 1794 he was appointed the King’s 
Third Serjeant-at-Law. In 1798 he was 
sent under a special commission to Cork, 
to preside at the trials there, and received 
the thanks of the county, and of the 
Government, for his conduct on that oc- 
casion. In 1800 he was made King’s 
Prime Serjeant, and afterwards appointed 
one of the Commissioners of Public 
Accounts. 

In 1807 he was appointed the first 
Recorder of Prince of Wales’s Island, 
and received the honour of knighthood 
on the 11th March, 

In 1815 be was appointed one of the 
judges at Madras, where he introduced 
many useful reforms into the registrar’s 
office, and in 1820 was promoted to be 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. He 
retired in 1825 with the usual pension 
after twenty years’ service. 

Sir Edmond Stanley married in 1786 a 
daughter of the Rev. John Talbot, and 


niece to the late William Talbot, esq. of 
Mount Talbot, co. Roscommon, Lady 
Stanley died at Richmond Jan. 17, 1836, 
aged 69, 





CotoneL Cuaries Forses. 

May 8. At Aberdeen, Colonel Charles 
Forbes, 6ist Foot. 

He entered the service as Ensign in 
the Cape corps, July 16th, 1806, on its 
formation ; served for some time as vo- 
lunteer with Ist batt. 69th regt., and was 
promoted, March 11, 1810, to a First 
Lieutenancy in the 4th Ceylon regt. in 
which he remained until June 3, 1815 
(that regiment being disembodied 24th of 
same month), when he was transferred to 
19th regiment, then serving in Ceylon, 
and remained on full pay of that corps 
until Oct. 24, 1821, when he was pro- 
moted by purchase to a company, and 
placed on half-pay next day. Captain 
Forbes exchanged with Capt. Nestor, 
12th Foot, March 14, 1822, and served 
with that regiment at Gibraltar; was pro- 
moted by purchase to be Major unat- 
tached, Aug. 15, 1826, and exchanged, 
July 4, 1834, with Major Pringle Tay- 
lor, K.H. 61st regt. He succeeded, 
June 28, 1838, to the Lieut.-Colonelcy, 
without purchase, by the removal of 
Colonel Darley as a General Officer. 

When an Ensign in the Cape regiment 
Lieut.-Col. Forbes was employed with a 
detachment upon the borders of the colo- 
ny, to repress the incursions of the Caf- 
fres, a service of much difficulty and dan- 
ger. In 1810 he served as a volunteer 
with the 69th regiment, at the landing 
and capture of the Isle of France. He 
went to Madras with that regiment, and 
continued to do duty with it until after 
the capture of Java. During the storm 
of Fort Cornelis, and the very strong po- 
sition surrounding it, he carried the regi- 
mental colour of the 69th, which was 
twice shot through in his hand, whilst in 
the act of planting it on one of the enec- 
my’s redoubts. In 1812 he joined his 
regiment, the 4th Ceylon, and in 1815 
acted as Dep.-Assist.-Commissary-Ge- 
neral to one of the divisions that took 
possession of the Kandian country. 





James Josepu Hope Verez, Esa. 

May 19. In Park Lane, in his 59th 
year, James Joseph Hope Vere, esq. of 
Craigie Hall and Blackwood, N.B. 

He was born June 3, 1785, the second 
but eldest surviving son of William Hope 
Weir, esq. of Craigie Hall and Black. 
wood (nephew to John second Earl of 
Hopetoun), by Sophia, daughter of Joseph 
Corrie, of Dumfries, esq. His grand- 
father, the Hon, Charles Hope, assumed 
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the name and arms of Weir, of Black- 
wood, in 1733. This name was subse- 
quently changed to Vere in 18—. 

Mr. Hope Vere married, Sept. 7, 1813, 
Lady Elizabeth Hay, fourth daughter of 
George seventh Marquess of Tweeddale, 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue four daughters, and two sons. 
Of the former, Harriet, the third, was 
married in 1839 to Edward Sherlock 
Gooch, esq. eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Sherlock Gooch, Bart. 





Joun Wuarton, Esa. 

May 29. In the Westminster-road, 
Lambeth, in his 78th year, John Whar- 
ton, esq. of Skelton Castle, Yorkshire, 
formerly M.P. for Beverley. 

He was the eldest son of Joseph Wil- 
liam Hall-Stevenson, esq. of Skelton 
Castle, Durham (son of John Hall, esq. 
of the same place, who took his wife’s 
name of Stevenson), by Anne, daughter 
and heiress of James Forster, of Drum- 
goon, co. Fermanagh, esq. He was born 
at Skelton Castle, June 21, 1765, and 
took the surname and arms of Wharton 
only, by royal sign manual, May 3, 1788. 

He stood no less than nine contested 
elections for Beverley, on the Whig in- 
terest. The first was at the general 
election of 1790, when he was returned 
at the head of the poll, which terminated 
as follows : 


John Wharton, esq. . 908 
Sir James Pennyman, . 460 
William Egerton, esq. 379 


In 1796 he gave way to Mr. Tatton, 
but on that gentleman’s death, in 1799, 
he contested the seat with Mr. Morritt, 
of Rokeby Park, but was defeated by 
512 votes to 369. 

In 1802 he came in at the head of the 
poll, und Mr. Morritt was excluded, the 
numbers being, 


John Wharton, esq. . 736 

General Burton . . . 690 

J. B. S. Morritt, esq. . 626 
In 1806— 

John Wharton, esq. . . G41 

Lt.-General Vyse. . . 609 

Lt.-Gen. N. C. Burton, 420 
In 1807— 

Capt. R. W. H. Vyse . 1012 

John Wharton, esq. . . 739 

Philip Staples, esq. . . 279 
In 1812— 

John Wharton, esq. . . 805 

Charles Forbes, esq...) 731 

William Beverley, esq. . 502 
In 1818— 

John Wharton, esq. . . 826 

R. C. Burton, esq. . . 669 

Dymoke Wells, esq. . . 379 

William Beverley, esq. 342 
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In 1820— 

George Lane Fox, esq. . 1038 
John Wharton, esq. . 657 
R. C. Burton,esq. . . 71 

In 1826 he was excluded from the re- 

presentation by the following poll : 
John Stewart, esq. . . 1030 
C. H. Batley, esq... 658 
John Wharton,esq. . . 588 

At that period Mr. Wharton was so 
deeply embarrassed in his pecuniary af- 
fairs, that he was immediately arrested, 
and for the last fourteen years he has re- 
mained a prisoner within the rules of the 
Queen’s Bench. An inquest was held 
on his body, when it appeared that he had 
for many years suffered from a painful 
disease of the bladder, and an inquest was 
returned of ‘* Natural Death.” 

Mr. Wharton married in Oct. 1790, 
Susan Mary Anne, daughter of Major- 
Gen. John Lambton, of Lambton, co. 
Durham, by whom he had issue two 
daughters : Susan ; and Margaret, married 
in 1815 to Thomas Barrett Lennard, esq. 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Barrett Len- 
pene Bart. but died without issue before 
1825, 





OrLanpo SranpisH, Ese. 

April 26. At the Casa Standish, at 
Florence, Orlando Standish, esq. of 
Scaleby Castle and Holme Cultrum Ab- 
bey, Cumberland, and of Farley-hill, 
Berks. 

This gentleman was the son and heir 
of Edward Stephenson, esq. by Mary- 
Cecilia, daughter of Charles Strickland, 
esq. of Sizergh Park, co. Westmorland, 
and Cecilia, daughter of William Towne- 
ley, esq. of Towneley, (and sister of the 
collector of the fowneley marbles,) by 
Cecilia, daughter of Ralph Standish, esq. 
and Lady Philippa Howard, daughter of 
Henry sixth Duke of Norfolk. His 
wife was also descended from the Standish 
family, and it was on the ground of her 
descent that their names were changed. 
‘* Rowland Stephenson of Holme Cule 
trum Abbey and Scaleby Castle, co. Cum. 
berland, and Farley-hill, co, Berks, esq. 
and Lucy his wife, daughter of Edmunde 
Henry Earl of Limerick, and Alice- 
Mary Countess of Limerick, represented 
that the said Alice-Mary, Countess of 
Limerick, was the daughter and sole heir 
of Henry Ormsby of Clogher, co. Mayo, 
deceased, by Mary his wife, grand-daugh- 
ter and sole heir of Sir Standish Harts- 
tonge, of Bruff House, co. Limerick, 
Bart. who was great-grandson of Francis 
Hartstonge, esq. by Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter of Sir Thos. Standish, of Bruff, 
Kt. Privy Councillor for Munster; and 
the said Earl of Limerick having signified 
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his desire that the petitioners and their 
issue should assume the surname of Stand- 
ish only, the said Richard and Lucy 
Stephenson, by licence dated 2d June, 
1834, took the surname and arms of 
Standish only.” (Record in Coll. Arm.) 
Mr. Standish afterwards altered his Chris- 
tian name to its Italian form—Orlando. 

Mr. Standish’s loss will be greatly felt 
by the musical world at Florence, where 
he ranked amongst the first amateur com- 
posers, and in the private theatre at the 
Casa Standish some celebrated represen- 
tations by amateur performers have fre- 
quently taken place of some of the finest 
operas, which, together with the hospita- 
lity of Mr. Standish and his accomplished 
lady, will long be remembered there. 

When Mr. Rowland Stevenson, he was 
a candidate for the representation of the 
city of Carlisle in 1816, but did not, we 
believe, proceed to the poll. 

Mr. Standish married, March 16, 1816, 
Lady Lucy Pery, third (and now the 
eldest surviving) daughter of the present 
Earl of Limerick, by whom he has left 
three sons and two daughters. 





J. T. Mayne, Esa. F.R.S. 

June 26. At the manor-house, Teffont 
Ewyas, near Salisbury, aged 51, John 
Thomas Mayne, esq. barrister at la, 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

He was descended from an ancient 
family formerly of Devonshire, of which 
a pedigree will be found in Hoare’s South 
Wiltshire, Hundred of Dunworth, p. 112. 
The manor of Teffont Ewyas was pur- 
chased in 1679 by Christopher Mayne, 
whose male issue became extinct with his 
grandson John, in 1785. The gentle- 
man whose death we record was de- 
scended from the Rey. Zachary Mayne, 
an eminent divine, the uncle of Chris- 
topher; and on the death of the above 
mentioned John, (or of his widow Isabella, 
afterwards Countess of Dundonald,) the 
estate of Teffont devolved on this branch 
of the family. The deceased’s father was 
Thomas Mayne, esq. who died at Teffont 
in 1819, and his mother Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Robert and Magdalene Davis, of 
Carnarvon. 

Mr. Mayne was baptized at St. George 
the Martyr in Southwark in 1792, and 
was called to the bar by the Hon. Society 
of the Inner Temple July 6, 1821. 

In 1824 he rebuilt and enlarged the 
parish church of Teffont, and added the 
tower. A view of the building, as re. 
edified, was published in our Magazine 
for August 1830. 

Mr. Mayne married Sarah- Fulcher, 
daughter of John Start, esq. of Halstead, 

12 


Essex, and had issue one son, John-Au- 
gustus, born at Rome in 1820; and 
three daughters, Emily-Harriet, Mar- 
garet- Hele, and Ellen- Flora. 


Noau Wess7er, LL.D. 

May 27. In New Haven, U.S. aged 
85, Noah Webster, LL.D. author of the 
English Dictionary. 

Dr. Webster has been a long time be- 
fore the public as a prominent individual 
in the various departments of society. 
He was born in West Hartford, Oct. 
16, 1758, a descendant of John Webster, 
one of the first settlers of Hartford, who 
was a member of the Colonial Council 
from its first formation, and subsequently 
Governor of Connecticut. Noah Web- 
ster entered Yale college in 1774. In his 
junior years, in the time of Burgoyne’s 
expedition from Canada, he volunteered 
his services under the command of his 
father, who was captain in the Alarm List. 
In that campaign, all the males of the fa- 
mily, four in number, were in the army 
at the same time. Notwithstanding this 
interruption in his studies, Webster gra- 
duated with high reputation in 1778. 
During the summer of 1779 he resided in 
the family of Mr. afterwards Chief Jus- 
tice Ellsworth, at Hartford. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1781. Subse- 
quently he engaged in the business of in- 
struction, and, being strongly impressed 
with the defects of such books as were 
then used in elementary schools, pub- 
lished in 1783, at Hartford, his * First 
part of a Grammatical Institute of the 
English Grammar.’’ The great success 
of this work, and of others of the same 
class prepared by him, is well known. 
His ‘Sketches of American Policy,” 
published in 1784, his writings in favour 
of the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, in defence of Washington’s procla- 
mation of neutrality, and of the treaty 
negociated with Great Britain by Mr. 
Jay, had great influence on public opinion 
and were highly appreciated. Various 
other topics during the same period were 
publicly discussed by him. In 1793 he 
commenced a daily paper in New York, 
which is now called the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser and New York Spectator. Mr. 
Webster removed to New Haven in 1798, 
and in 1807 entered on the great busi- 
ness of his life, the compiling of a new 
and complete Dictionary of the English 
Language. This work he prosecuted 
amidst various difficulties and discourage- 
ments, and published the first edition of 
it in 1828. In the preparation of this 
dictionary he was led to investigate to a 
great extent the subject of etymology, and 
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the relations of various languages to each 
other, This dictionary has been more 
favourably received than, as is believed, 
the author ever anticipated. His other 
publications are numerous. 

Dr. Webster had enjoyed remarkably 
vigorous health till within a few days of 
his death. His disorder soon took the 
form of pleurisy, and he gradually sank 
under the attack till, in the full possession 
of his reason, he died with entire com- 
posure and resignation. 


Rev. SaMvueE. Kipp, M.A. 

June 12. At Camden Town, of epilep- 
ye aged 42, the Rev. Samuel Kidd, A.M. 

rofessor of Oriental and Chinese Lite- 
rature at University college, London. 

The suburbs of Hull had the honour 
of giving birth to this eminent student, 
who at an early age exhibited extraordinary 
powers for the acquisition of language, 
and a not less tenacious memory for 
literature in general, to which he was 
remarkably attached. These qualifica- 
tions, joined to an ardent love of the 
gospel, recommended him to the notice 
of the London Missionary Society, and 
he was appointed to the important post 
of Malacca, where the society established 
an Anglo-Chinese College, together with 
a printing press, which have been exten- 
sively useful in the translation and circu- 
lation of the sacred Scriptures, and other 
Christian publications, amongst the Chi- 
nese. Mr. Kidd became the principal of 
the college, and his labours must have 
been great; at the time of his death he 
was allowed to be the first Chinese scholar 
in this country, and therefore eminently 
qualified for the seat of Professor of 
Chinese Language and Literature in the 
University of London, to which he was 
appointed when the state of his health 
required his return to this country. His 
acquaintance with the literature of China 
comprehended a very wide range of read- 
ing, and his position in University Col- 
lege, which possesses a most valuable 
library in the language of the celestial 
empire, appeared to be eminently calcu- 
lated for usefulness, now that our con- 
nections with the country are assuming a 
closer character. In 1841 he published a 
learned and ingenious work, entitled 
‘* Tilustrations of the Symbols, &c. of 
China.” 

He was in the prime of life, and sur- 
rounded by a numerous family. 





W. S. Gitprn, Esa. 

April 4, At Sedburgh Park, York- 
shire, aged 81, William Sawrey Gilpin, 
esq. landseape gardener, of Painesfield, 
East Sheen, 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XX. 
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He was, we believe, son of Sawrey Gil- 
pin, the Royal Academician, and nephew to 
the Rey. William Gilpin, Vicar of Boldre 
in the New Forest, author of Remarks 
on Forest Scenery, and other works on 
the Picturesque. 

Mr. Gilpin enjoyed considerable prac- 
tice in his profession. His terms were 
five guineas a day, and his travelling ex- 
pences paid. His principal works were 
in Ireland,—Crum Castle, Erne Castle, 
Lord Cawdor’s, and Lord Blayney’s. 
He altered the gardens at Danesfield, Mr. 
Scott Murray’s near Henley, and also 
laid out the grounds at Sir Edward Ker- 
rison’s near Hoxne, Suffolk. His plans 
are developed in a work entitled ‘‘ Practi- 
cal Hints for Landscape Gardening, with 
some remarks on Domestic Architecture 
asconnected with Scenery.” 1832. Second 
edition, 8vo. 1835. 

When, in the course of a conversation 
upon the crowded state of all professions, 
it was casually remarked to Mr. Gilpin, 
that his profession at least was not nu- 
merous, he quietly replied, ‘‘ No, there 
is but one.” He afterwards admitted 
that there was one Pontet, ‘‘ a gardener,” 
in Derbyshire. Mr. Nesfield, of Eton, 
may be regarded as his successor in his 


He has left two sons: one, the Rev. 
Mr. Gilpin, is Perpetual Curate of Aln- 
wick, in Northumberland: another is 
gone to India. 





James HAKEWILL. 

May 28. At his apartments in Adam- 
street West, Bryanstone-square, in his 
65th year, James Hakewill, architect. 

This gentleman was principally known 
by publications on architectural antiqui- 
ties and the fine arts. His first work 
was a novel, entitled ‘* Celebs suited ; 
or, the Stanley Letters,” 1812. 

In 1813 he produced a large volume in 
imperial 4to. called ‘The History of 
Windsor and its Neighbourhood,” with 
21 engravings and 14 vignettes from his 
own drawings, price five guineas, The 
views were from his own pencil. It was 
well received at the time, and many years 
after he was much gratified on receiving 
the thanks of Sir Jeffry Wyattville for 
the publication, coupled with the assur- 
ance that, in his alterations in that abode 
of royalty, he had endeavoured to carry 
out his suggestions. 

When the general peace opened the 
Continent to English travellers, he went 
to Italy, accompanied by his wife, whose 
taste and talents qualified her thoroughly 
to enjoy all the beauties of nature and art 
that were aed’: eee them, and 
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there th sed the greater part of the 
years 18@ and 1817, which afforded 
the materials for a ‘‘ Picturesque Tour 
of Italy,” which was published, with 
sixty-three plates, in twelve parts, quarto 
and folio, 1818—1820, illustrated by pa- 
rallels of Dorton House, Hatfield, Long- 
leat, and Wollaton, in England; and the 
Palazzo Della Cancellaria, at Rome. This 
is an interesting work, both in its literary 
matter and in illustrations. Among the 
latter are some engravings from fine draw- 
ings by Turner, one of which, a composi- 
tion of Roman edifices, surpasses any 

icture by Pannini. This work was 
brought out with great care, and imme- 
diately obtained a high rank in the esti- 
mation of the public, which it is well 

ualified to retain, as, for accuracy of 
Sieution, and excellence of engraving, 
it does not yield to any that sprung from 
that fruitful field. 

In 1825 he published, in folio, ‘‘ A 
Picturesque Tour in the Island of Ja- 
maica, from drawings made in the years 
1820 and 1821."’ 

In 1828, ‘‘ Plans, Sections, and Eleva- 
tions of the Abattoirs of Paris, with con- 
— for their adoption in London,” 

to. 

In 1835, ‘‘ An Attempt to determine 
the exact Character of Elizabethan Ar- 
chitecture,’’ 8vo. 

In the year 1840 he was engaged in 
furnishing drawings for a projected work 
on the Rhine, which it was intended 
should have been a counterpart to his 
‘* Ttaly,” but which has never been pub- 
lished, the drawings remaining in the 
hands of the engraver. 

Mr. Hakewill was much attached to 
the fine arts, and highly esteemed by his 
friends for his talents and kindness of 
heart. His wife died 22nd January 1842, 
at Calais, on their way home from Ger- 
many, leaving three sons, who appear to 
possess the talents of their parents. 


Joun Murray, Esq. F.S.A. 

June 27. In Albemarle Street, in bis 
65th year, John Murray, Esq. the dis- 
tinguished publisher. 

He was the only son, by a second 
marriage, of Mr. John McMurray, a 
native of Edinburgh, who was originally 
an officer of Marines, and in 1768 suc- 
ceeded Mr. Sandby, the bookseller, oppo- 
site St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street, 
on that gentleman entering into partner- 
ship with the well-known firm of Snow 
and Co., the bankers in the Strand. 

Mr. M*Murray was desirous that Mr. 
Falconer, the ingenious author of « The 
Shipwreck,” should become his partner ; 
and an interesting letter from Mr. Mc 


Murray to Falconer on this occasion, is 
printed'in Nichols’s‘‘ Literary Anecdotes,” 
lii. 729. The Poet would probably 
have entered into partnership with him, 
but was unfortunately lost in the Aurora 
frigate. A ship figures in full sail on the 
bill-heads of Mr. Murray’s old accounts, 
allusive to his original destination in the 
Marines. 

On settling in Fleet Street as a book- 
seller; Mr. Me Murray (afterwards known 
as Mr. Murray) was ushered immediately 
into notice by publishing a new edition of 
Lord Lyttelton’s ‘ Dialogues,’ and 
also an edition of his ‘‘ History ;” and 
under his auspices many useful works 
were offered tothe learned world. Lang- 
horne’s Plutarch, Dalrymple’s Annals, 
and Mitford’s Greece, are three of 
Mr. Murray’s surviving publications, 
He also published several pamph es 
connected with his trade, and was an 
author in various shapes. 

Mr. Murray’s father died Nov. 6, 1793, 
when John was in his fifteenth year, an 
age too young to conduct the business 
unaided. He was, however, joined by 
Mr. Samuel Highley, the assistant and 
shopman of old Mr. Murray, and the 
father of the present Mr. Highley, the 
bookseller, of Fleet Street. When Mr, 
Murray was of age, he entered into part- 
nership with Highley, but this was not 
of long continuance, as the deed of sepa- 
ration is dated 25th March, 1803. They 
drew lots for the house, and Murray had 
the good fortune to remain at No, 32; 
Highley setting up for himself at No. 24, 
and taking away with him, by agreement, 
the large medical connexion of the firm, 
: connexion enjoyed by his son to this 

ay. 

Mr. Murray now started on his own 
account, and began a career of publica- 
tion unrivalled in the history of letters. 
In 1807 he added ‘‘ The Art of Cookery,” 
by Mrs. Rundell, to his list ; in 1809 the 
Quarterly Review ; and in 1811 ‘* Childe 
Harold.” One of his earliest friends and 
advisers was Mr. D’Israeli, the author of 
‘“¢ The Curiosities of Literature.” His 
connection with Sir W. Scott began in 
1808 with his publication of Strutt’s 
** Queen Hoo Hall,” edited by Scott. 

His early connexion as the publisher 
and friend of Lord Byron established him 
at once as one of the most spirited and 
successful publishers of the day ; and the 
reputation he thus early acquired, led to 
the establishment of the Quarterly Review. 
The great success of the ‘* Edinburgh 
Review” naturally led the supporters of 
Church and State to wish for as power- 
ful an organ to express their sentiments. 
The Quarterly was suggested by Murray 
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himself, and his letter to Canning on 
the subject is still in existence. Sir 
Walter Scott, in 1808, or 1809, in his 
letters to his literary associates, passes 
many eulogies on the young London book- 
seller who was to conduct the publication 
of the work,—and ‘speaks of his talents, 
spirit, and judgment, in terms which Mr. 
Murray's subsequent management of that 
great journal fully confirmed. The first 
editor of the ‘ Quarterly’? was the 
celebrated W. Gifford, the translator of 
Juvenal, and his successful conduct of 
the journal has been most ably continued 
by Mr. Lockhart. 

“« Childe Harold” was a poem of his 
own seeking, for he had been one of the 
first to foresee the budding genius of 
Lord Byron. He was a proud man, we 
have heard him say, when Dallas put the 
MS. of “ Childe Harold” into his hands. 
He had been a poet’s publisher before, 
for he had a share in ‘‘ Marmion.” 

The Athenzum observes, “ The readers 
of Lord Byron’s Life and Works will 
recollect the friendly tone in which he 
writes to Mr. Murray; and the ex- 
quisite rhyming letter of excuse, which 
the poet wrote in the name of his pub- 
lisher to Dr. Polidori, politely declining 
the proposed publication of his play. Nor 
can they have forgotten the many baga- 
telles in verse which the poet addressed 
to his enterprising friend, ‘ the avaé of 
publishers,’ as he calls him ‘ and the 
Anak of stationers.’ 

“ Mr. Murray’s career as a publisher is 
one continued history of princely pay- 
ments. His copyrights were secured at 
the most extravagant prices—for he never 
higgled about the sum if he wanted the 
work. To call him the— 


Strachan, Tonson, Lintot of the times— 


is awarding him but a portion of his 
praise. Contrast his liberal dealings with 
Lord Byron with old Jacob Tonson’s 
hard bargains with John Dryden,—John 
Murray’s hard cash with Jacob’s clipped 
coin. But he did more very often than 
abide by his agreement. To Campbell 
he doubled the price agreed upon for his 
‘ Specimens of the Poets,’ by paying the 
stipulated 5007. aud adding 500/. more. 
He gave 50/. per volume additional to 
Allan Cunningham for his ‘ Lives of 
the British Artists,’ and made the pay- 
ment retrospective. Another anecdote 
of his liberality of spirit we shall allow 
him to relate in his own words. 


‘© ¢ To Sir Walter Scott. 
*« ¢ Albemarle Street, June 8, 1829, 


“** My dear Sir,—Mr. Lockhart has 
this moment communicated your letter 
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respecting my fourth share of the copy- 
right of Marmion. I have already been 
applied to, by Messrs. Constable and by 
Messrs. Longman, to know what sum 
would sell this share for; but so highly 
do I estimate the honour of being, even 
in so small a degree, the publisher of the 
author of the poem, that no pecuniary 
consideration whatever can induce me to 
part with it, 

“« « But there isa consideration of ano- 
ther kind, which until now I was not 
aware of, which would make it painful for 
me if I were to retain it a moment longer. 
I mean the knowledge of its being re- 
quired by the author, into whose hands it 
was spontaneously resigned in the same 
instant that I read his request. 

«« « This share has been profitable to me 
fifty-fold beyond what either publisher or 
author could have anticipated; and, 
therefore, my returning it on such an oc- 
casion you will, I trust, do me the favour 
to consider in no other light than as a 
mere act of grateful acknowledgment for 
benefits already received by, my dear sir, 
your obliged and faithful servant, 

‘© ¢ Joun Murray.”’ 

‘* Five hundred anecdotes of the great 
spirits of his time have died with Mr. 
Murray — enough to make a_ second 
Spence, or another Boswell. His con- 
versation was always entertaining, for he 
had a quiet vein of humour that gave his 
stories a palatable flavour, adding largely 
to their excellence, without a the 
race of their originality. His little baek 
parlour, in Albemarle Street, was a sort 
of Will’s, or Button’s : his ** four-o’clock 
visitors” embracing the men of wit and 
repute in London, Few men distin- 
guished in literature, in art, or in science, 
but have partaken of the hospitalities of 
Mr. Murray’s table. If Tonson had a gal- 
lery of portraits, 


With here a Garth and there an Addison, 


so had Mr. Murray; but Tonson’s Kit- 
Kat Club pictures were all presents— 
Mr. Murray’s kit-kats were all commis- 
sions; commissions to men like Law- 
rence, Phillips, Hoppner, Newton, Pick- 
ersgill, and Wilkie ; and portraits, too, of 
Byron and Scott, Moore and Campbell, 
Southey and Gifford, Hallam and Lock. 
hart, Washington Irving, and Mrs, So- 
merville—a little gallery in itself of 
British genius. Scott and Byron were 
made personally known to one another 
through the friendly mediation of Murray, 
as were Southey and Crabbe, and Scott 
and Wilkie. . 

“‘ Mr. Murray let few good things in 
literature escape him, and his two last 
works, the Journals of Lieut, Eyre and 
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Lady Sale, were each, in the language of 
the trade, a lucky hit. He might have 
had, it is true, ‘ The Bridgewater Trea- 
tises,’ and he made a mistake with ‘ The 
Rejected Addresses.’ ‘ I could bave had 
“The Rejected Addresses” for ten 
pounds,’ he said to the writer of this no- 
tice, ‘ but I let them go by as the kite of 
the moment. See the result! I was de- 
termined to pay for my neglect, and I 
bought the remainder of the copyright for 
150 guineas.? The ‘ Navy List’ and 
other publications are thus referred to by 
Lord Byron :— 


Along thy sprucest book-shelves shine 
The works thou deemest most divine, 
The ‘ Art of Cookery’ and mine, 

My Murray. 
Tours, Travels, Essays too, I wist, 
And Sermons to thy mill bring grist, 
And then thou hast ‘ The Navy List,’ 

My Murray. 
He said once, to the present writer: 
‘ Lord Byron used to come to my shop 
in Fleet Street, fresh from Angelo’s 
and Jackson’s. His great amusement 
was making thrusts with his stick, in 
fencer’s fashion, at the spruce books, as 
he called them, which I had arranged 
upon my shelves. He disordered a row 
for me in a short time, always hitting the 
volume he had singled out for the exer- 
cise of his skill.’ He added, with a 
laugh, ‘I was sometimes, as you will 
guess, glad to get rid of him.’ 

‘¢ Let us illustrate his sagacity in bu- 
siness, by an anecdote which will be new 
to many of our readers. Constable pub- 
lished a little ‘ History of England’ in 
one small volume, which, as it were, fell 
still-born from the press. Murray per- 
ceived its merits, bought Constable’s 
share, and baptizcd his little purchase by 
the name of ‘ Mrs. Markham’s Higtory 
of England,’ a name it still enjoys. The 
work flourished in his hands, and is, to 
this day, realizinga large anvual profit.’ 

Another great undertaking of Mr. 
Murray’s was the ‘ Family Library.’’ 
This series, which undoubtedly contains 
many works of much excellence and value, 
was not so advantageous to Mr. Murray 
as might have been anticipated. 

In 182. Mr. Murray attempted to 
establish a daily newspaper, called ‘* The 
Representative,” but, to the surprise of all 
who were aware of Mr. Murray’s general 
ability in literary speculations, it proved 
a failure, and was soon dropped. 

To enumerate the authors with whom 
Mr. Murray was associated, is to recall 
his most celebrated literary contem- 
poraries, By Byron, Scott, Crabbe, 
Bowles, Southey, Washington Irving, 


Milman, Wilson Croker, Barrow, Lock- 
hart, and an innumerable list of eminent 
travellers and others, he was regarded as 
a fit associate and a valued and respected 
friend ; and their sentiments of him are 
recorded in their writings. Of Byron he 
was a constant correspondent ; and it is 
to him that many of the Poet’s most 
brilliant as well as famous and confidential 
letters are addressed. And it may here 
be added, that of all the numerous circle 
with whom he was connected, no one had 
cause to regret having reposed in him the 
most entire confidence; for his whole 
transactions were equally just and liberal. 
In private society he was much beloved. 
His disposition was benevolent and kindly, 
his manner polished, and his habits 
hospitable and social. His departure will 
leave a blank not easily filled, in the hearts 
of the many friends who lament his loss. 
The Literary Gazette thus speaks of Mr. 
Murray : 

“¢ His situation in the literary world has 
long been most prominent; and there is 
hardly an author of high reputation, either 
now living or dead within the last quarter 
of a century, who has not enjoyed his in- 
timacy and regard. With the majority 
his social intercourse was most gratifying, 
and his liberality towards their public 
undertakings such as merited their esteem 
and gratitude. That he was warm- 
hearted and generous will be allowed by all 
who ever knew him ; whilst those who bad 
the pleasure of a more genial acquaintance 
with him, will long remember his lively 
conversation, and the ready humour 
which often set the table ina roar. He 
was, indeed, on such occasions a very 
agreeable companion, and his ready wit 
was only an indication of the acuteness 
and judgment which he carried into bis 
professional concerns. His clear mind 
in this respect led him to enterprizes of 
great pith and moment ; and we owe to it 
some of the most celebrated works in our 
language. * * * He was a true friend to 
the arts, which he largely employed.” 

In 1812, he bought the good will and 
house of Mr. W. Miller, No. 50, Albe- 
marle Street, removing thither from No. 
32, Fleet Street. 

In 1806, Mr. Murray married Miss El- 
liot, the daughter of a bookseller at Edin. 
burgh. Thisamiable ladyis left his widow; 
with three daughters, and a son and 
successor, Mr. John Murray, the editor 
of the Continental Hand-books, who we 
hope will emulate the friendly and liberal 
traits of his father’s character. 


Rev. James Worsick. 
July7. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, in his 
73rd year, the Rev, James Worsick, 
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48 years Roman Catholic priest in this 
town. 

Mr. Worsick may be mentioned as an 
instance of the respect and esteem in 
which an individual will be held by the 
public generally, even though the majority 
may differ from him as to many of his 
opinions, when his profession and practice 
correspond with each other, and when 
the prominent points of character are 
benevolence and charity, and the zealous 
and unwearied discharge of official duties. 

Mr. Worsick was the son of an 
eminent banker at Lancaster, but prefer- 
ring to labour for others rather than 
to aggrandise himself, he renounced 
the means of accumulating wealth, and 
made choice of the priesthood that he 
might spend his life in the service of his 
church. He was educated at the Douay 
College, and might have remained longer 
on the Continent than he did, had it not 
been for the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, when he escaped back to his 
native country with difficulty, and, having 
been ordained priest, was appointed to 
Newcastle in 1795, where he continued 
to reside until his death. Preaching, 
catechising, visiting the sick, both at their 
homes and in the public hospitals, re- 
lieving the necessitous, and fulfilling the 
other obligations of his office, constituted 
the daily labours of Mr. Worsick, and 
the manner in which he performed them 
shewed that his heart was in his work, 
and that he was under no other constraint 
than a sense of duty. 

Mr. Worsick’s talents were of a 
superior order, and in his public ad- 
dresses which were plain to be under- 
stood, there was a natural eloquence, and 
the directness of his appeals to the con- 
science gave them a force which it was 
not easy to resist. 

On Thursday the 13th, previous to 
the removal of the corpse from the chapel 
in Pilgrim Street to the cathedral now 
erecting in West Clayton Street, high 
mass was sung by the Rev. Mr. Hogarth, 
of Darlington, in the presence of a very 
crowded congregation, at 4 past 11 o'clock 
A.M. The bodyhaving been placed in the 
hearse, the procession moved up Pilgrim- 
street, by Blackett-street and Clayton- 
street, in the following order : 

Cross Bearer, 164 girls belonging to 
the schools, dressed in white, with black 
silk hoods, 110 boys belonging to the 
Catholic Schools. ‘The members of the 
Stella, Sunderland, and Newcastle Guild, 
53in number. The Cantor. The hearse 
containing THE BoDY. Two mourning 
coaches, carriage of the Mayor of New- 
castle, Thomas Dunn, Esq, and several 
other private carriages; after which were 
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members of the Newcastle and North 
Shields congregations, amounting to up- 
wards of 200. On arriving at the Bathe. 4 
the body was received by the Rev. Mr, 
Riddle, who read the funeral service, 
This is the first interment which has taken 
place in the new cathedral church of St. 
Mary’s at Newcastle; it is now in pro- 
gress, and the roof is expected to be on 
by the latter end of August. 
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Jan. 5. Drowned in fording a river in 
New Zealand, the Rev. John Mason, 
Church Missionary. His body was in- 
terred on the 7th outside his own church 
at Wanganni. 

March 31. At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
aged 67, the Rev. George Richards, M.A. 
for many years Master of the endowed 
School in that town; and son of the late 
Rey. Dr. Richards, Prebendary of Win- 
chester. 

April 17. Aged 82, the Rev. Thomas 
Newton, Perpetual Curate of Coxwold, 
Yorkshire, Rector of Tewin, Herts ; and 
for many years a Magistrate of the North 
Riding. He was formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1783, as 10th 
Wrangler, M.A. 1786; be was presented 
to Tewin by that society in 1806, and to 
Coxwold in the same year by Trin. coll. 

May 8. In London, aged 46, the Rev, 
John Gordon, Vicar of Edwinstowe, 
Notts, and a Prebendary of Wilts; se. 
cond son of the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Lincoln, He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B. A. 1815, M.A. 1818; and 
was presented to his living by the Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln in 1836. He was 
formerly Rector of St. Antholin’s, Wat- 
ling-street, which he resigned in 1835. 

May 15. Aged 70, the Rev. Chris. 
topher Atkinson, for forty-one years Per. 
petual Curate of Elland, Yorkshire, and 
for thirty-two years Curate of St. Paul’s, 
Leeds. He was of Magdalene college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799. 

At Warden, Beds, aged 68, the Rev. 
Frederick Hervey Neve, Vicar of South. 
hill with Warden. He was of Merton 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1802; was collated 
to the vicarage of Llansantfraid yn Me- 
chan, Montgomeryshire, in 1805, by Dr. 
Cleaver the Bp. of St. Asaph ; was pre. 
sented to the rectory of Walwyn’s Castle, 
Pembrokeshire, in 1815, by the Prince of 
Wales ; and to the vicarage of Southhill 
in 1816 by Mr. Whitbread. 

May \6. At Cambridge, the Rev. 


William Chafy, D.D. Master of Sidney~ 
Sussex college, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
He was the son of 
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William Chafy, M.A. of St. John’s col- 
lege, sometime one of the Esquire Bedels 
of the same university, and who subse- 
quently became Fellow of Sydney col- 
lege, and ultimately Minor Canon of 
Canterbury (of whom a memoir will be 
found in our Magazine for 1826, vol. 
xcvi. i. 180) by Mary, only daughter and 
heiress of John Chafy, esq. of Sherborne, 
co. Dorset. He graduated B.A. 1800, as 
8th senior optime, M.A. 1803, B.D. 
1810, D.D. per lit. reg. 1814; was Fellow 
and Tutor of the college, elected Master 
of the college in 1813, and was in the 
same year Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and again in 1829. Dr. Chafy 
had the reputation of being exceedingly 
wealthy, and has left property far surpass- 
ing in amount even the expectations of 
those most intimately acquainted with his 
affairs; the bulk of which is left to his 
dson, the heir of his only child Wm. 
estwood Chafy, esq. of Conington 
House, near Cambridge, who married in 
1839 Annetta, daughter of the Rt. Rev. 
Samuel Kyle, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Cork. Dr. Chafy’s sister, Mary, was 
married in 1799 to John-Minet 3d Lord 
Henniker. His funeral took place on 
Monday, May 22. The Fellows, Scho- 
lars, and Undergraduates of the col- 
lege assembled in the Combination-room, 
and as the body left the lodge joined in 
the procession, which passed round the 
two courts. William Westwood Chafy, 
esq. (the only son of the deceased) acted 
as the chief mourner; there were also 
present Lord Henniker, the Rev. Wm. 
S. Chafy, Mr. John Chafy, and Mr. 
William Henniker. The funeral service 
was impressively performed by the Rev. 
George Maddison, Vicar of All Saints, 
after which the remains were deposited 
in a vault in the chapel, by the side of 
those of several previous Masters. 

At Belfast, the Rev. A. C. Macartney, 
Vicar of Belfast. 

May 17. Aged 78, the Rev. John 
Pattinson, Perpetual Curate of Repton, 
Derbyshire, fornearly 39 years. 

May 20. Aged 39, the Rev. Thomas 
James Davies, Minister of Entwistle 
Chapel. 

At the house of the Bishop of Chi- 
chester in Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 
the Rev. Josias Robinson, of Netherside 
and Linton, co. York, Rector of Alres- 
ford, Essex, and late Fellow of Brase- 
nose college, Oxford. He was born at 
Clitheroe in Lancashire; matriculated of 
Brasenose April 24, 1811; took the de- 
gree of B.A. 1814; was elected Fellow 
of Brasenose 1816, and proceeded M.A. 
1837. He was presented by that college 
to Alresford, which benefice is alwaysgiven 
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to one who has been an exhibitioner} on 
the foundation of William Hulme, esq. 

May 21. At Teversal, Notts, aged 37, 
the Rev. Edward Blencowe, M.A. Cu- 
rate of that parish, youngest son of the 
late Samuel Blencowe, esq. of Marston 
St. Lawrence, Northamptonshire. He 
was formerly Fellow of Oriel college, 
Oxford. 

May 22. At Whitchurch, Bucks, aged 
63, the Rev. Thomas Archer, Vicar of 
that parish. He was of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, M.A. 1807, and was presented to 
Whitchurch in 1812 by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. 

Aged 66, the Rev. John Rowlls Browne, 
Vicar of Prestbury, Cheshire, and a Ma- 
gistrate for that county. He was pre- 
sented to Prestbury in 1800 by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Legh. 

At Lianrhaiadr in Cinmerch, Denbigh- 
shire, aged 47, the Rev. Edward Wil- 
liams, M.A. for 23 years Vicar of that 
parish, eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Williams, of Llanbedrog, co. Carnarvon. 
He was collated to his living in 1822 by 
the Bishop of Bangor. 

May 23. At Broughton in Furness, 
Lancashire, in his 80th year, the Rev. 
William Pearson, for more than fifty 
years Perpetual Curate of that place. 

May 24, At Fiskerton, near Lincoln, 

aged 37, the Rev. James Armitstead, 
M.A. Curate of that place, Perpetual 
Curate of Barlings, near Lincoln, and 
Vicar of Thorpe St. Peter, near Wain- 
fleet. He was presented to Barlings in 
1830. 
The Rev. James Francis, Minister of 
St. Paul’s, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1838, He had been nine years at 
Newport, and previously had the charge 
of a small pais in Pembrokeshire. 

At Mablethorpe, Lincolnshire, in his 
65th year, the Rev. J. Quarmby. 

May 25. At Eye cottage, near Leo- 
minster, in his 52d year, the Rev. Aaron 
Thomas, M.A. Perpetual Curate of 
Leinthall Earl’s and Eyton, Hereford- 
shire. He was appointed to Leinthall 
Earl’s by the Vicar of Aymestrey in 1833. 

May 26. At Mount Pleasant, near 
Dublin, aged 81, the Rev. Frederick 
Blood, Rector of the union of Kilnaboy, 
co. Clare. 

May 26, At Teversham, Cambridge- 
shire, the Rev. John Brocklebank, Rector 
of that parish and of Willingham. He 
was of Pembroke college, Cambridgeshire, 
B.D. 1814; and was collated to both his 
livings by Bp. Sparke, to Teversham in 
1781 and to Willingham in 1824, 

At Kilburn, the Rev. William Han- 
cock, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen college, 
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Oxford, and for many years Minister of 
St. Paul’s Chapel at Kilburn. He was 
born in London, Dee. 3, 1789, was 
admitted at Trinity college, Oxford, in 
Dec. 1806, and elected a Demy of 
Magdalene college at the election in 1808. 
He so continued until 1838, when he be- 
came Probationer Fellow on the death of 
Dr. Jenner, after which he resided for 
some time in the University, filling the 
usual College offices. His affection for 
his friends and congregation at Kilburn, 
however, was too great to allow of a 
permanent separation ; and refusing several 
pieces of preferment, some of them of 
considerable value, he returned to the 
scene of bis early labours, and died, after 
a long and severe illness, universally be- 
loved and regretted. His abilities were 
good, his scholarship sound; remarkably 
honest and upright in his character, sincere 
and extremely zealous in the discharge of 
his ministerial duties, and of a very 
friendly and amiable disposition. 

At Clifton, in his 30th year, the Rev. 

William Rogers Lawrence, Perpetual 
Curate of Whitchurch, Somerset; only 
son of the late Wm. Rogers Lawrence, 
esq. of Andford, Gloucestershire. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1835. 
May 27. At Landbeach, Cambridge- 
shire, the Rev. Edward Addison, Rector 
of that parish. He was of Corpus Christi 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1797, as 10th Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1800, B.D. 1807; and 
was presented to his living by that Society 
in 1821. 

At the vicarage, Mottram, near Man- 
chester, (the residence of his son-in-law, 
the Rev. D. Siddon,) aged 65, the Rev. 
J. Paul, late of Dumpton, near Rams- 

te. 

May 28. At Misterton, Somerset, 
aged 41, the Rev. Burges Lambert, late 

icar of Fritwell, Northamptonshire. 
He was the youngest son of the late 
Robert Lambert, esq. of Dorchester, was 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1825, M.A. 182-; and was presented to 
Fritwell in 1833 by J. Willes, esq. He 
married Aug. 10, 1837, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart. 
of Balmain. 

May 30. At Harrowden, Northampton- 
shire, aged 63, the Rev. William Wight 
Layng, Vicar of that parish. He was of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1801, 
as 13th Senior Optime, M.A. 1804; and 
was presented to Harrowden in 1808 by 
Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Lately. Aged 44, the Rev. Henry 
Chetwode, Perpetual Curate of Nether 
Whitley, Cheshire, son of Sir John Chet- 
wode, of Oakley, Staffordshire, Bart, 
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He was presented to his living by his 
father in 1824. 

Aged 72, the Rev. J. Peck, of Brockle- 
ford, Suffolk, late Rector of Nazing, 
Essex, and Chaplain to his late R.H. the 
Duke of Sussex. 

June 2. At the rectory, Aylestone, 
Leicestershire, aged 69, the Rev. Gilbert 
Beresford. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1799. 

June 4, At Ramsgate, aged 67, the 
Rev. James Thelwall Salusbury, Rector 
of St. Mary Aldermanbury, London; 
first cousin of the late Sir Robert Salus- 
bury, Bart. He was the younger son of 
the Rev. Thelwall Salusbury, Rector of 
Graveley, Herts, by his cousin Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Rev. Lynch Salus. 
bury, Vicar of Offiey in the same county. 
He was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1791, and was elected to his city 
living in 1802, by the parishioners, 

June 5. In Brunswick-square, aged 
31, the Rev. Thomas Frampton, late 
Curate of Charlton, Wilts; son of the 
late William Frampton, esq. He was 
4 ~ John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1841. 

June'7. At  Clonmacnoise  glebe, 
King’s county, in his 83d year, the Rev. 
John Gay Fitzgerald. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

April19. At Bush Hill, Enfield, in 
his 84th year, Isaac Currie, esq. of Lon- 
don, banker. He married Marianne, 
daughter of Job Mathew Raikes, esq. 
and by that lady, who died in 1834, was 
father of Raikes Currie, esq. M.P. for 
Northampton, who married in 1825 the 
Hon. Sophia Wodehouse. 

May 15. In Portman-sq. in her 3d 
year, the Hon. Emily-Blanche Bateman, 
Hanbury, youngest child of Lord Bate- 
man. 

May 18. In Abingdon-street, West- 
minster, aged 63, Rear-Adm. William 
Maude. He was made a Commander in 
1805, and promoted to post-rank in 1807, 
In Jan. 1809, he commanded the Jason 
frigate, employed in blockading Guada- 
loupe. In 1821 he was appointed to the 
Salisbury 58, the flag-ship of Rear-Adm. 
Fahie, on the Halifax station. He at- 
tained the rank of Rear-Adm. in 1841, 
He married June 19, 1813, Anne, only 
daughter of the late John Hallet, esq. 
which lady died Aug. 5, 1818. 

May 31. In Dorset-place, Vice-Adm. 
James Keith Shepard. He was made 


Lieut. 1777, Post-Captain 1798; after 
which he commanded the Redoubt 20, 
stationed as a floating battery in the 
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Humber. In 1810 he was appointed to 
superintend the impress service at Graves- 
end, and he was afterwards employed in 
the preventive service. 

June 8. In the Mile-end-road, aged 
58, the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, D.D. of 
Stepney, author of ‘‘ Lectures upon Po- 
pery,’’ and many able single discourses. 

June 11. In Grosvenor-place, aged 
35, Colonel Fortescue, eldest son of Tho- 
mas Strangeways, esq. of Wells Park, 
Somersetshire. He took the name of 
Fortescue from his late maternal uncle 
Sir Fred. Fortescue, and succeeded his 
father as Colonel of the North Somerset- 
shire Yeomanry about five years since. 

June 13. In Gower-st. Miss Crisp, 
second dau. of the late John Crisp, esq. 
of Dereham, Norfolk. 

June 15. At Clapham, Surrey, aged 
102, Mrs. Honor Johnson. 

In Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, aged 
61, Mrs. General Yates. 

At Hackney, aged 72, Thomas Dupree, 
esq. of the Bank of England. 

June 16. At Kennington, aged 55, 

Joseph Hazard, esq. Deputy Assistant- 
Comm. Gen. 
. Junel7. Capt. Blount. He had been 
acting as commander of the Royal yacht 
the Victoria and Albert, and from some 
cause was informed by the Lords of the 
Admiralty that he could not have his 
commission laid before her Majesty, in 
consequence of which he committed 
suicide. Verdict, ‘* Temporary insa- 
nity.”’ 

In Highbury-pl. aged 79, Thomas Wil- 
son, esq. Treasurer of Highbury College. 

Aged 70, William Cozens, esq. of Bun- 
hill-row, and Amwell-st. Claremont-sq. 

June 18. Charles J. Wilkinson, esq. 
late of Pentonville. 

Aged 71, Charles White, esq. of Carron 
Wharf, Lower East Smithfield. 

Aged 76, John Coles, esq. for upwards 
of 40 years in the Hon. East India Co.’s 
Civil Serv. 

June 19. Aged 62, Mary Ann, relict 
of Edward Cohen, esq. of the City and 
Islington. 

June 20. At Brompton, aged 86, Jane, 
relict of C. Pierce, esq. 

In Amen-court, St. Paul’s, aged 36, 
Anne, wife of the Rev. W. J. Hall, 
Minor Canon of St. Paul’s, and Rector 
of St. Benet, Paul’sWharf. 

At Streatham, Eliza, wife of Robert 
Scott, esq. of Gloucester-pi. 

June21. At North End, Fulham, aged 
98, J. M. Delattre, esq. 

Aged 67, Joseph Livesey, esq. of Stour- 
ton Hall, Lincolnsh. 

June 22. At Brompton, aged 49, Adam 
Hunter, esq. M.D. of Leeds. 
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At Bayswater-hill, aged 79, John Field, 
esq. late of the Mint. 

Aged 82, Mary, twin sister of Elizabeth 
Benyon, who died in Feb. last, and sister 
of the late S. Y. Benyon, esq. Attorney- 
Gen. for the co. Chester. 

In Park-pl. Sophia, widow of Martin 
Hind, esq. of Newton Green, near Leeds, 
and eldest dau. of the late Ven. Archdea- 
con Illingworth, D.D. of Scampton, near 
Lincoln. 

In Berkeley-sq. aged 69, Richard Hum- 
frey, esq. Staff Surgeon, and formerly of 
the 56th Regt. 

June 23. Aged 54, Major John Cole, 
half-pay, late of the 45th Regt. 

In Chester-st. Grosvenor-pl. Anna, 
wife of Hedworth Lambton, esq. M.P. 
She was the eldest dau. of the late Ger- 
vase Parker Bushe, esq. and was married 
in 1835, 

At Brompton, aged 32, Mary Franck- 
lyn, wife of Henry Nichols, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister, and eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Bull Williams, esq. 
of Gower-st. and Orange Grove, Jamaica. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s Park, Henrietta 
Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. George Wilton, of the Hon. East 
India Co.’s Serv. 

At the Archbishop of Armagh’s, in 
Charles-st. St. James’s, aged 65, Lady 
Catharine Beresford, sister to his Grace, 
and aunt to the Marquess of Waterford. 

June 24. In Sussex-pl. Regent’s Park, 
aged 79, Robert Hunter, esq. 

June 25. Aged 72, John Dearle, esq. 
of Old Church-st. Paddington. 

June 26. Louisa, second dau. of 
Symonds Bridgwater, esq. 

June 27. Anthony Hammond, esq. of 
Saville-row. 

June 28. At Brixton-hill, aged 69, 
James Hawkins, esq. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. Mary-Rivers, 
second dau. of the late Capt. Lewis 
Graham. 

June 29. Aged 55, Thomas Francis 
Rance, esq. of the City-road, many years 
Surgeon to the City of London Lying-in 
Hospital, and to the parochial infirmary 
of St. Luke. 

At Pimlico, aged 73, Madame Teresa 
Bartolozzi, relict of Gaetano Bartolozzi, 
(son of the celebrated engraver, Francesco 
Bartolozzi,) and mother of Mrs. Charles 
Mathews (Madame Vestris). 

June 30. In Sloane-street, Thomas 
Churchill Thompson, esq. the last male 
descendant of Sir Peter Thompson, M.P. 
Member of the Royal Soc. and of the 
Soc. of Antiquarics, and High Sheriff for 
Surrey in 1745 and 1746. 

In Claremont-pl. Pentonville, aged 52, 
William Mansell, esq. 
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At Highgate, aged 54, Miss Wetherell. 

July 1. Aged 72, Thomas Major, esq. 
M.S.A. and M.R.C.S.L. 

July 2. At the residence of Mrs. 
Toulmin, Clapham, aged 41, William 
Henry Newnham, esq. of Buckham-hill, 
near Uckfield. 

At Park Village West, Regent’s Park, 
aged 67, Sophia Charlotte, relict of Lieut. 
Hiram Frazer, R.N. 

July 3. Aged 62, George Harris, esq. 
of Surrey-sq. and the Stock Exchange. 

In Harley-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 75, 
James Houlditch, esq. 

In Clapton-sq. Hackney, aged 71, Mrs. 
Sophia Griffin. 

Tn Hatton Garden, Catharine, relict of 
John Ord, esq. 

July 4. At Brompton, aged 40, Wil- 
liam Henry Handcock, esq. of Carentrily, 
Justice of the Peace and Deputy-Lieut. 
of co. Galway. 

In John-st. Bedford-row, aged 76, 
Lucy, widow of William Stevens, esq. of 
Frederick-pl. 

July 5. At Stoke Newington, aged 55, 
Elizabeth, widow of William Dixon, esq. 
of Hackney. 

July 7. In Montagu-sq. aged 73, 
John Reade, esq. of Holbrooke House, 
Suffolk. 

In St. Alban’s-pl, aged 64, James Mac 
Dougle, M.D. Deputy Inspector-Gen. of 
Army Hospitals. 

July 8. In York-pl. Portman-sq. Mary 
Aun, third dau. of the late Rowland 
Richardson, esq. of Streatham. 

At Lower Clapton, aged 74, George 
Rutt, esq. 

July 10. At Upper Kennington Green, 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Major 
Fenwick, R. Art. 





Beps.—July 4. At St. Cuthbert’s, 
Bedford, aged 83, Mary, relict of Pere- 
grine Nash, esq. 

Berxs.—June 20. At Streatly House, 
aged 77, Mary, wife of W. Stone, esq. 

At Speen-hill, near Newbury, aged 70, 
James Edwards, esq. 

Bucxs.—June 11. At the house of 
his son, Stony Stratford, James Sleath, 
brother of John Sleath, D.D. 

June 20. At Britwell, aged 69, the 
Hon. Mary Cassandra, relict of Richard 
Charles Head Graves, esq. and sister of 
Lord Saye and Sele. She was the younger 
dau. of Thomas, Lord Saye and Sele, by 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Sir Edward 
Turner, Bart. ; was married first in 1790 
to Edward Jervis Ricketts, esq. now 
Viscount St. Vincent, which marriage was 
dissolved in 1798, and secondly in 1806 
to Mr. Graves. She had issue by her 
first marriage the late Hon. William 

Gent. Mac, Vou, XX. 
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Jervis, who died in 1828, leaving isaue ; 
and two daughters, of whom the elder 
died in 1805, and the younger married in 
1833 George Wilkie, esq. M.D. 

June 26. At Westhorpe House, Mar- 
low, the seat of Gen. Sir George Nugent, 
Bart. aged 74, Lady Robinson, relict of 
Sir William Henry Robinson, K.C.H, 
Commiss. Gen. of the Forces. 

July 5. At Eton, Frances-Anna- Maria, 
wife of Lieut. George Newbolt, 31st Regt. 

CuHESHIRE.—June 27. At Lache-hall, 
near Chester, aged 54, Edward Simon 
Snow, eqs. 

July 4. At the house of his father 
John Latham, D.C.L. Bradwall Hall, 
aged 20, John Henry Latham, Commoner 
of Brasenose coll. Oxford. He was elected 
in Nov. 1841, to an open scholarship on 
the foundation of Lord Craven, and was 
honourably distinguished among the ean- 
didates at the last Lent Examination for 
Dean Ireland’s Scholarship, He was 
grandson to Dr. John Latham; of whom 
an account was given in our Mag, for 
June last, p. 660. 

Devon.—June 15. At Sidmouth, 
Mary Frances, wife of S. S. Wayte, esq. 
of Clifton, and dau. of S, S. Ward, esq. 
of Camberwell, Surrey. 

June 17. At Newton Abbot, aged 21, 
William Dugald Morrice, esq, He wason 
a visit to a friend, and met with his death 
through an accident, while riding in a fly, 

Near Sidmouth, aged 68, Mrs. Clark- 
son, relict of Christopher Clarkson, esq. 
F.S.A. of Richmond, Yorksh. 

At South-hill, Petrockstow, aged 71, 
John Risdon, esq 

At the Deanery, Ellen-Lucy, wife of 
the Very Rev. T. H. Lowe, the Dean of 
Exeter. She had been subject to epilep- 
tic fits for some years, and was disco- 
vered by one of her daughters in the draw- 
ing-room, with her clothes on fire, and 
in a partially unconscious state, She had 
no recollection of the accident. Verdict-~ 
Accidental Death. 

June 19. At Wear Gifford, neay Tor- 
rington, aged 71, Margaret, reliet of John 
James, esq. formerly of Houghton Lodge, 
Hants. 

June 21. At Rookland, near Torquay, 
Lady Ekins, wife of Adm, Sir Charles 
Ekins, K.C.B. 

June 22. At Mount Radford, aged 74, 
Martha, wife of Joseph Parker, esq. of 
Upton Cheyney, Glouc. 

June 23. At Exmouth, aged 66, Lucy, 
relict of Wm. Trenchard, esq. of Taunton. 

June 25. At Exmouth, aged 68, Miss 


Elizabeth Brutton, sister of the late Wm. 
Brutton, esq. of the Warren House, near 
Dawlish. 

Lately. At ee aged 23, F. E. 
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Clark, eldest surviving son of Samuel E. 
Clark, esq. of Ilfracombe. 

At Stonehouse, Eliza, second dau. of 
the late Rev. John Foley, of Newent. 

July 1. At Exmouth, aged 71, John 
Davis, esq. 

July 5. At Exeter, aged 69, Henry 
Blanckley Rogers, esq. lastsurviving son of 
the late Capt. Robert Rogers, R. A. 

At Stonehouse, aged 75, Jean Eliza- 
beth, relict of Thomas Windle, esq. of 
John-st. Bedford-row, and of Wick-bill 
House, Berks. 

July 11. Mary Julia Victoria, second 
daughter of the late Donatus O’Brien, 
~ of St. Thomas, Exeter. 

ORSET.—March17. At the rectory, 
Langton Matravers, Isle of Purbeck, aged 
31, Anna Maria, wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Kenworthy, and dau. of John Cass, esq. 
of Ware. 

June 14. At Lyme, aged 87, Mrs. 
Mary Newton, dau. of the late Joseph 
Newton, esq. of Salford House, Chipping- 
Norton, Oxfordshire. 

June 21. At Weymouth, aged 65, 
Gilbert Munro, esq. of the Island of St. 
Vincent. 

June 24. At Studland, aged 14, Ed- 
ward-Dee, third son of George Bankes, 
esq. M.P. 

Lately. At Parkstone, near Poole, 
aged 32, Ann, dau. of the late Capt. 
Hammond. 

Essrx.—June 7. At Epping, aged 54, 
Mrs. Louisa White, eldest dau. of the late 
Chas. Clarance, esq. of Lodge Hall. 

June 25. At Ulting vicarage, Harriet 
Robinson, widow of William Nicoll, esq. 
one of the moniers of H.M. Mint, and 
dau. of the late Rev. R. R. Bailey, Chap- 
lain of the Tower. 

June 26. At Ingatestone, aged 28, 
Edward-Hunt, youngest son of William 
Butler, esq. 

At Great Horkesley, in her 28th year, 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. Arthur Capel Job 
Wallace, M.A. Curate of Hunton, Kent, 
and youngest daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Elwes. 

July 2. At Chelmsford, aged 69, 
Anna Maria, relict of Thomas Frost 
Gepp, esq. 

GLovucrsterR.—June 12. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 64, William Evans, esq. late 
Lieut.-Col. 41st Regt. 

June 21. At Bristol, Sophia, wife of 
J. G. Lansdowne, esq. 

Aged 74, John Yerbury, esq. of Shire- 
hampton and Clifton. 

At Clifton, aged 54, Martha, wife of 
Capt. J. Carr, of Cheltenham. 

June 25. At Clifton, Mary Ann, wife 
of Thomas Drever, esq. M.D. 

June 28. At Clifton, at an advanced 





age, Ann, eldest and last surviving sister 
of the late Adm. Sir W. Hargood, G.C.B. 
and G.C.H. of Bath. 

Lately. At Clifton, aged 69, Hannah, 
relict of William Osborne, esq. of Broad- 
way, Wore. 

July 5. At Cheltenham, aged 63, 
Catharine Julia, relict of Henry Stuart, 
esq. of Cotmaton House, Sidmouth, and 
sister of the late Viscount Anson, the 
present Dean of Chester, and the Hon. 
Sir George Anson. She was married to 
Mr. Stuart in 1807. 

Hants.—June 16. At Bournemouth, 
aged 68, Nathaniel Polhill, esq. formerly 
of the Cliffe, Lewes. 

At Lymington, aged 91, Phoebe, relict 
of Wm. Beeston, esq. and last surviving 
sister of the late Capt. Josias Rogers, 
R.N. and Rear-Adm. Thomas Rogers. 

June 18. At Gatcomb rectory, aged 
81, Mary, wife of the Rev. Henry Wors- 
ley, D.D. Rector of Gatcomb. 

June 20. At West Cowes, I. W. Mary 
Ann, widow of Hervey Higgs, esq. late of 
Reading, and formerly of Hockliffe, Beds. 

June 22. At Winchester, Charles 
Blakiston, esq. formerly of the 9th Lan- 
cers, third son of the late Sir Matthew 
Blakiston, Bart. 

At Ventnor, I. W., Mr. James Drake, 
bookseller, of Birmingham. 

Lately. At Lymington, Elizabeth, 
wife of James Munro, esq. 

At Christchurch, aged 24, the wife of 
G. P. Dyke, esq. 

At Highfield, near Southampton, the 
wife of H. Meggison, esq. 

AtNewport, I. W., James Edwards, esq. 

At Bishop’s Stoke, aged 25, Helen, 
wife of Walter Twynam, esq. 

July 1. At Everleigh, aged 67, Wm. 
Pinckney, esq. 

July 3. At Week, Winchester, aged 
62, William Burnett, esq. 

July 8. At Southampton, aged 73, 
Rachel, relict of A. F. Nunez, esq. 

July 18. At Portsea, aged 44, Mr. 
Henry Haskel, Master of Lord Yarbo- 
rough’s yacht band. He was a highly- 
talented musician, and was for a series of 
years principal performer on the trumpet 
at all the oratorios and concerts in Ports- 
mouth, Portsea, &c. 

At Ryde, I. W., aged 41, Edward 
Kempson, esq. Barrister, son of the late 
Rev. Gough Willis Kempson, of Grais- 
ley, Staffordsh. He was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple May 6, 1831, and 
attended the Oxford, Worcester, and 
Stafford sessions. 

HeErts.—June 25. 
William Hammond, esq. 

July 1. At Hilfield, aged 76, John 
Fam Timins, esq. 


At Whetstone, 
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July 2. At Widford, aged 79, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the late Randal Norris, 
esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Hererorp.—Lately. At Kingsland, 
aged 65, Richard Heming, esq. 

Kent.—March 14. At Whitstable, 
near Canterbury, aged 39, Thomas John 
Roe, esq. of the Middle Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law, eldest son of the late Rev. T. 
Roe, Rector of Kirkby on Bain, near 
Horncastle. He was of Sidney-Sussex 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1826, M.A. 
182~, and was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, June 7, 1833. 

Junel5. At Stone Cottage, near Dart- 
ford, aged 91, Sumuel Notley, esq. 

June 18. At Woolwich, aged 31, 
Sarah Antoinette, wife of Capt. A. T. E. 
Vidal, R.N. and eldest dau. of Henry 
Veitch, esq. of Madeira. 

At Ospringe, on her road to Dover, 
aged 45, Mary Eliza, wife of the Rev. 
Richard Keats, Vicar of Northfleet. 

June 23. At Sandgate, Caroline Ali- 
cia, only dau. of Edward George, esq. 


June 25. At Dover, aged 35, Edward- 
Jenner, second son of the late Rev. Tho- 
mas Pruen, of Dursley, Glouc. 

June 27. At Deal, aged 81, Ann, 
relict of William Hulke, esq. M.D. 

July 1. At Maidstone, Anne, eldest 
dau. of Henry Allnutt, esq. 

July 2. At Charlton, aged 61, Miss 
Lydia Currey, dau. of the late Rev. John 
Currey, of Dartford. 

July 8. Aged 80, the relict of William 
Nethersole, esq. of Margate. 

LancastTer.—Lately. Susanna, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Raven, M.A. minis- 
ter of Trinity church, Preston. 

Lreicrester.—June 7. At Leicester, 
Charles Meredith, esq. formerly one of 
the Coroners for the county. 

June 8. At Kilworth house, aged 17, 
Arthur, youngest son of Richard Gough, 
esq. 

, es 16. Aged 45, Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Francis 
Massingberd, Rector of Washingborough, 
near Lincoln. 

Mipp.esex.—June 22. At Enfield, 
Joseph Vaughan, esq. many years in the 
commission of the peace for Middlesex. 
He committed suicide by drowning him- 
self in the New River, in consequence, it 
is supposed, of losing a large sum of 
money by speculation in business. He 
had tied his legs together tightly with a 
rope, and had also coiled a piece of cord 
round his wrists with an iron weight of 
nearly 30lb. attached to it. It may be 
added, that his mother was deranged, and 
that his brother committed self-destruc- 
tion. Verdict—‘‘ Temporary Insanity.” 
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June 28. At Ealing, Adelaide-Robin- 
son, dau. of Francis Nicholas, D.C.L. 

July 2. At Palmer’s Green, South- 
gate, aged 72, Anne, widow of Hugh 
Maccaughey, esq. and late of Park-cresc. 
Portland-pl. 

July 9. At Forty Hall, Enfield, aged 
26, Louisa-Joanna, eldest dau. of Chris- 
tian Paul Meyer, esq. 

MonmovutH.— Lately. At Lydart 
House, Monmouth, aged 25, Julia, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Oakley, esq. one of the 
magistrates of the county. 

At the residence of her brother, C. H. 
Powell, esq. Monmouth, aged 71, Miss 
Susannah Powell. 

At Monmouth, aged 56, Jane-Mary- 
Susanna, dau. of the late Dr. Tudor, and 
sister to Mrs. Bodham of Clifton. 

Norro.tk.—May 29. At Yarmouth, 
aged 75, Charles Nichols, esq. 

NoRTHAMPTON.—June 2. Fanny, se- 
cond dau. of Tycho Wing, esq. of Thorney 
Abbey, near Peterborough. 

June 10. At Daventry, Jane, last sur- 
viving sister of the late Rev. R. S. Skil- 
lern, Vicar of Chipping Norton. 

June 27. Ann, wife of Charles Hey- 
gate, esq. of West Haddon, and only 
sister of the late Thomas Lovell, esq. of 
Winwick Warren. 

Lately. At Northampton, aged 69, 
Sarah, widow of the Rev. John Noble, 
D.D. of Nether Town, near St. Bees. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—June 19. At 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 87, Elizabeth, 
widow of Matthew Carr, esq. 

NoTriINGHAMSHIRE.—June 21. Har- 
riet-Maria, wife of Ichabod Wright, esq. 
of Mapperley. 

Lately. At Coddington, aged 102, Mrs. 
Sarah Hudson. She has left 48 grand- 
children, and 78 great-grandchildren. 
She retained the whole of her faculties to 
the last, except her hearing, and could 
readily thread a needle. 

Oxrorp.—June 15. At Waterstock, 
aged 36, William Henry Ashhurst, esq. 
late commoner of Christ ch. Oxford, eld- 
est son of William Henry Ashhurst, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Oxfordshire. 

June 25. Drowned, whilst bathing in 
Sandford Old Lock-pool, near Oxford, 
William Gaisford, student of Christ ch. 
third son of the Dean, and Richard Phil. 
limore, student of Christ ch. son of Dr. 
Phillimore, Regius Prof. of Civil Law. 

Lately. At Cuddesden, near Wheatley, 
aged 56, Capt. John William Strongitharm, 
late of the 60th Rifles. 

RutTLanp.—June 4. Aged 69, Tho- 
mas Hotchkin, esq. of Tixover House, 
Rutland, and Woodhall Lodge, Lincolnsh. 

SaLop.—June 25. At the Burnt 
House, Selattyn, Mr. John Stoker, having 
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that day attained the patriarchal age of 
101 yeaxs. 

Somerset.--June 13. At Bath, aged 
78, Martha, relict of S. C. Blanckenhagen, 
esq. 

» 14. At Bath, Elizabeth, relict of 
Robt. Coe, esq. formerly of Lynn. 

June 16. At Bath, aged 79, General 
Edward William Leyburn Popham. He 
was appointed Lieut.-Colonel in the Cam- 
brian Rangers and Colonel in the army 
1803, Major-General 1810, Lieut.-Gen. 
1814, and General 18... He married 
Mary, third dau. of Sir William Tho- 
mas the 2nd Bart. of Yapton Place, 
Sussex. 

At Winscombe, George Symons, esq. 
eldest son of the late Geo. Symons, esq. 
of Axbridge. 

June 17. At Oldmixon, Hutton, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Thomas Bisdée, esq. 

June 21. At Northover, aged 66, Wm. 
Shorland, esq. for 45 years an eminent 
surgeon at Ilchester (where his father 
practised in the same profession for a si- 
milar period before him). 

June 22. At Weston House, near 
Bath, Caroline, fourth dau. of the late 
George Whitehead, esq. 

June 23. The wife of C. Drake, esq. 
solicitor, of Taunton. 

At Bloomfield Lodge, near Taunton, 
aged 69, Samuel Waring, esq. late of 
Norwood, Surrey. 

At Bath, John Francis Gunning, esq. 

June 29. At Bath, aged 62, Squire 
George Smith, esq. 

Lately. At Swainswick House, near 
Bath, aged 29, Joseph Henry Bennett, 
esq. only child of Joseph Henry Bennett, 
esq. of Bennett’s Court, co. Cork. 

At Bath, aged 83, Ann, relict of the 
Rev. George Varenne, D.D. Rector of 
Westley, and Vicar of Elm-cum-Emneth, 
Cambridgesh. 

July 6. At Prior Park, near Bath, 
aged 58, the Rev. Peter Augusta Baines, 

icar Apostolic of the Western District. 
He assisted, on the previous day, at the 
opening of the grand Roman Catholic 
church on the Quay, Bristol, recently 
purchased from the Irvingites. He was 
consecrated Bishop May 1, 1823. 

Starrorp.—June 12. At Lichfield, 
aged 72, Mary, widow of the Rev. R. 
Buckeridge, LL.B. 

June 16. Aged 44, Thomas Gilbert, 
esq. of Cotton Hall. 

UFFOLK — June 23. At Gorleston, 
aged 76, Lucy, relict of the Rev. Dr. 
Browne, and dau. of the late Rev. John 
Astley, of Thornage, Norfolk. 

June 28. At Palgrave, aged 70, E. 
D. Alston, Esq. of Manningtree, Essex. 

June 30. Frances-Maria, wife of Mr. 
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Smith, of Stansted, and dau. of James 
Fisher, esq. LL.D. of Cambridge Lodge, 
Brighton. 

Surrey.—June 30. At Richmond, 
Elizabeth-Anne, relict of the Rev. W. 
Harrison, M.A. formerly of Stone Bridge, 
Durham. 

July 1. At Braboeuf, near Guildford, 
aged 75, the relict of John Wight, esq. 

Sussex.—June 14. At Hastings, Or- 
lando Jones, esq. of the firm of Orlando 
Jones and Co. Osborn-st. Whitechapel. 

June 16. At Ersham Lodge, Hails- 
ham, aged 81, the widow of the Rev. 
James Capper, late Vicar of Wilmington. 

June 22. At Barham House, East 
Hoathley, aged 76, William Hart, ésq. 
formerly of Madras. 

June 23. Aged 33, Jane-Frances, 
third dau. of Ralph Fenwick, esq. of 
Haling Park, Croydon. 

June 26. At Brighton, Robert Combe, 
esq. Member of the Royal Coll. of Sur- 
geons, formerly of Wincanton, Somer- 
set. 

June 27. At East Grinstead, aged 59, 
Robert Brown, esq. formerly of the Elms, 
Streatham. 

Lately. At Brighton, Elizabeth, wife 
of Capt. D. Canifield, and widow of Col. 
Hardinge, 99th Regt. 

July 4. At Brighton, aged 18, Lady 
Georgina-Elizabeth Bridgeman, eldest 
dau. of the Earl of Bradford. 

July 5. At Brighton, aged 19, Hen 
Edward, son of Gen. the Hon. Frederic 
St. John. 

Warwick.—April 20. At Birming- 
ham, aged 53, Mr. John Woolrich, Lec- 
turer on Chemistry in the Royal School 
of Medicine, Birmingham. 

WESTMORELAND.—April8. At Hawes- 
water House, Bampton, aged 60, Chris- 
topher Bowstead, esq. eldest surviving 
son of the Rev. John Bowstead, B.D. 
late Rector of Musgrave, and Prebend- 
ary of Lichfield, and formerly fifty-six 
years head master of the Grammar School 
of Bampton. 

Witts.—Lately. Aged 77, Harriet, 
relict of the Rev. G. Rogers, Vicar of 
Market Lavington. 

July 1. At Warminster, aged 80, the 
widow of the Rev. George Smith, late 
Vicar of Norton Bavant. 

Worcestrer. — Lately. At Poole 
House, Upton-on-Severn, John Price, 
esq. the eminent breeder of Herefordshire 
stock. 

Yorx.—April 22. At Hickleton, near 
Doncaster, aged 36, Samuel Francis 
Wood, esq. younger son of Sir Francis L. 
Wood, Bart. He was a member of Oriel 


college, Oxford. He contributed to our 
Magazine the interesting papers in our 
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last volume on the Foundation of Religi- 
ous Houses. 

May 28. Aged 41, Marianne, wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Albutt, M.A. Vicar of 
Dewsbury. 

June 15. At Hull, aged 64, the relict 
of Capt. Taylor. 

June 19. At Beverley, aged 85, Ann, 
dau. of the late C. Scott, esq. of Ald- 
brough, and widow of Col. Machell, of 
Beverley. 

June 22. At Leeds, Sophia, relict of 
Martin Hind, esq. of Newton Green, and 
eldest dau. of the late Archdeacon Illing- 
worth, D.D. of Scampton, near Lincoln. 

June 24. At Ranby, near Retford, 
aged 60, Miss Mary Rogers. 

June 29. At Scarborough, aged 75, 
Jane, relict of the Rev. Thomas Simpson, 
Vicar of Boynton, and sister to Miss 
Banks, of the former place. 

Lately. Mary, wife of the Rev. John 
Urquhart, Perpetual Curate of Chapel- 
Allerton, Leeds. 

Warrs.—June 14. At Haverford- 
west, Esther, relict of Wm. Phillips, esq. 

Lately. At Vauxhall, Llanelly, aged 
29, Theodosia-Anne, wife of B. Jones, 
esq. solicitor. 

Boors.aus.< Steed 20. At Dunoon, 
aged 71, James Tannahill, esq. late mer- 
chant at Paisley, and eldest brother of 
the celebrated Robert Tannahill, poet. 

April 28. At Lauriston, William Wal- 
lace, LL.D. Emeritus Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Edinburgh. 

May 29. At Broomhill House, Lass- 
wade, near Edinburgh, aged 72, Thomas 
Fuller Samwell, esq. of Upton Hall, 
Northamptonshire. 

June 4, At Edinburgh, Sir William 
Drysdale. He held the office of City 
Treasurer, and received the honour of 
knighthood on the occasion of presenting 
a civic address to her Majesty on the birth 
of the Prince of Wales. He was father of 
Dr. Drysdale of Liverpool. 

IrELAND.—May 4. At Thorne rec- 
tory, co. Down, the wife of the Rev. John 
Close. 

May 11. In Dublin, Quartermaster 
Duxbury, h. p. 14th Foot. 

May 12. At Kingstown-on-the-Sea, 
near Dublin, Hugh Walsh, esq. of 
Drumsna, Leitrim. 

May 18. At Court Lodge, Limerick, 
Arrabella, wife of Tobias Delmege, esq. 

May 36. At Dublin, aged 11, Isabella 


Frances Jane, only surviving dau. of Capt. 
Leicester Viney Smith, Assistant Deputy 
Quartermaster-gen. 

Lately. Aged 91, John Martin, esq. 
he oldest merchant in Belfast. 

Aged 109 years, William Maher, of 
Windgap, co. Kilkenny. Almost to the 
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day of his death he was able to indulge in 
his favourite pursuit of angling. He was 
a nephew to Maurteen Maher, the hero of 
Banim’s tale of the ‘‘ Mayor of Windgap.” 

At Bandon, John Flinn Downing, esq. 
Lieut. 96th regt. 

Major C. Callaghan M’Carthy, late of 
36th regt 

At Armagh, Elizabeth, wife of Ca 
Barker, sister of the late Gen. Charles 


Stuart. 

June . At Cork, Capt. John Mac. 
intire, 45th Foot. He was a native of 
Ballyshannon ; joined the 33rd in 1815 
as a volunteer, and exchanged in 1819 to 
the 45th, which he joined at Ceylon. He 
was promoted to Lieut. in 1825, and 
served during the whole of the Burmese 
war, succeeding to a company in 1832. 

June 5. At Dublin, aged 56, William 
Peter, only son of the late George Lunell, 
esq. of that city, and nephew of the late 
W. P. Lunell, esq. of Bristol. 

June 9. At Cork, aged 45, Amelia, 
wife of John Joyce, esq. Collector of 
Customs, Carlisle. 

JersEy.—May 15. At St. Helier’s, 
aged 63, John Stabler Budd, esq. 

May 29. At St. Helier’s, Louisa, se- 
venth dau. of the late Thomas Backhouse, 
esq. of Caldbeck, Cumberland. 

June6. Nanny, wife of Capt. George 
Haye, R.N. 

GuernsEyY.—April 26. Lieut. Lori- 
mer, h.p. 42nd Foot. 

May 11. Mr. John Cheslyn, late of 
Loughborough. 

East Inpies.—Feb. 16. At Singapore, 
2nd-Lieut. Thomas Bernard Cox, of the 
Madras Art. 

Feb. 24. At Dum Dum, near Cal- 
cutta, aged 27, Richard Bailey, of Hull, 
commissariat in the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

March 14. At Paulghautcherry, Major 
Godfrey Webster Whistler, 19th Madras 
Nat. Inf. 

March 19. In Camp Alloor, Madras, 
Ensign H. W. Mc Causland, 40th N. I, 

March 20. At the General Hospital, 
Lieut. R. H. Owen, 2nd N. V. battalion. 

March 20. At Kamptee, near Nagpore, 
Lieut.-Col. William Williamson, C.B. 
commanding the Nagpore subsidiary force. 

March 24. Killed in action near Hy- 
derabad, Capt. C. Garrett, 9th light cav. ; 
and Lieut. J. C. Smith, Ist horse Art. 

April 3. At Kirkee, Sarah, wife of 
Lieut. C. W. Thompson, H. M. 14th 
Light Dragoons. 

April 5. Lieut. F. Burr, from the 
effects of wounds received in action near 
Hyderabad on the 24th March. 

At Cannamore, Lieut. David Inglis 
Money, 5th M.N.I. 
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April 8. At the house of the Hon. L. 
R. Reid, esq. aged 36, Fanny, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. S. B. Boileau, H.M. 22nd Ft. 

April 9. At Ootacamund, aged 38, 
Capt. George Greig Mackenzie, 50th N.I. 
assist. mil. auditor-gen. 

April 12. In camp at Bellagoopah, 
Madras, Eliza, wife of Capt. W. M. Ca- 
rew, H.M.’s 63rd regt. 

Aprillé. At Bombay, Lieut. A. Dick- 
inson, of H.M. 17th Foot. 

At Dinapore, East Indies, aged 22, 
Henry Wollaston Pym, esq. formerly of 
Trinity College, Camb. third son of 
Francis Pym, esq. of the Hassells, Bed- 
fordshire. 

April 25. At Madras, Mr. Reginald 
Hall Le Bas, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
second son of the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, 
Principal of the East India college, Hai- 
leybury. 

Lately. At Calcutta, where he resided 
upwards of half a century, Richard Hitch- 
ings Calcutt. He was a descendant from 
the ancient family of the Leveson Gowers, 
and Sir Neville Poole, formerly of Oakely 
lodge, Gloucestersh. 

West Inpies.—Jan. 21. At Deme- 
rara, aged 30, William Mills Midwinter, 
esq. eldest son of the late Major Mid- 
winter, of the Bengal army. 

Aproap.— Dec. 9. At Fremantle, 
Western Australia, Henry Amos Ash, 
esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 7. Onhis return from Calcutta, 
by accidentally falling overboard, while 
setting a studding sail, aged 27, Edwin 
Hills, esq. chief officer of the Zemindar, 
and son of Thomas Hills, esq. Lieut. 
R.N. of Holder Hill, near Midhurst. 

Feb. 17. At Athens, the celebrated 
Theodore Colocotroni. His youngest 
son had just married, and it seems the 
delight experienced by the father brought 
on a fit of apoplexy. 

March 3. James, second son of Bar- 
nard Hague, esq. of York. In attempt- 
ing to cross the river Otanabee, U. C. 
accompanied by his servant, in a bark 
canoe, it was upset, and both were 
drowned. 

March 5. On board the Maitland, 
Capt. W. M. Lyster, 2d foot, while in 
command of invalids from the East Indies. 


March 13. At Munich, the historical 
painter Rockel. 
March 16. At Paris, aged 80, M. 


Bailleul, formerly a member of the Na- 
tional Convention. M. Bailleul was one 
of the judges of Louis XVI. but voted for 
the confinement of that unhappy Prince. 
Having become afterwards member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, it was on his 
denunciation that assembly enacted on 
the 18th Fructidor adecree of banishment 
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against 52 deputies and 41 proprietors 
and journalists. 

At Brussels, M. Falck, minister pleni- 
potentiary of King William II. 

March 28. Atthe Cape of Good Hope, 
Dr. Charles Alison, surgeon of H. M. S. 
Endymion, son of Mr. James Alison, 
Edinburgh. 

Aprii 16. At Paris, Baron Shickler, 
the wealthy Prussian banker. 

April 22. At Pau, the Duc de Beau- 
mont, eldest son of the Prince de Luxem- 
burgh. 

April 23. At Syra, on his return from 
India, aged 33, Capt. R. D. Werge, 39th 
regt. son of the late Lieut.-Col. Oswald 
Werge. 

Aged 23, whilst proceeding from Santa 
Cruz, Teneriffe, to Cadiz, James Dunn, 
M.R.C.S. eldest son of the late Rev. James 
Dunn, B.D. Rector of Preston, Suffolk. 

April 30. At New York, James Dean, 
esq. formerly of Bolton-le-Moors, Lanca- 
shire. 

May 2. At Cadiz, aged 37, Edwin 
Hill Handley, esq. of Old Bracknell, 
Berks. 

May 4. At Dieppe, where he had re- 
sided for many years, Colonel Orby Hun- 
ter, distinguished in the literary world by 
a translation of Byron’s works into French. 

May 7: On board the mail packet 
bound to Honduras, Edward Sheil, esq. 
for many years of Belise, an eminent mer- 
chant, and brother of the Right Hon. 
Richard Lalor Sheil, M.P. 

May 8. At Lausanne, Mrs. Hole, 
widow of the Rev. H. A. Hole, Rector of 
Okehampton and Chulmleigh, Devon, 
dau. of the late Bishop Horne, and mother 
of the Rev. George Hole, Rector of Chulm- 
leigh. 

May 9. At Brussels, aged 72, Colonel 
John Camac, of Brettenham Park, Nor- 
folk, late of the Ist LifeGuards. He was 
made Lieut. 1804, Captain Aug. 1808, 
Captain 1st Life Guards 1808, Major and 
Lieut.-Colonel 1812; and brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel. He commanded his regiment in 
the Peninsula, and received a medal for 
the battle of Vittoria. 

May 12. At Berlin, Thomas-Whita- 
ker, only son of Thomas Starkie, esq. 


May 14. At Ostend John Scriven, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, Serjeant-at-law. 

May 18. At Gotha, Frederick Perthes, 
one of the most eminent booksellers and 
publishers in Germany, and who, under 
Napoleon, had to suffer a great deal on 
account of his numerous anti-French pub- 
lications. 

May 30. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
25, Edwin Eaton, esq. 

Lately. At Dresden, aged 38, Dr 
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Bulard, known by his experiments on 
plague, in the East. The deceased has 
been known to pass nights and days with 
plague patients, even when the natives 
dare not approach them. This he did re- 
peatedly at Cairo, Alexandria, Smyrna, 
and Constantinople. He had received 
several Russian, Turkish, and Egyptian 
orders, and was a member of several 
learned societies. 

At Rome, Cardinal Giustiniani. He 
was born in 1769. 

At Paris, M. Jules Vernet, the well- 
known miniature painter. 

At Paris, M. Fauchery, the celebrated 


engraver of the beautiful print ‘‘ of Jo- 


conda,”’ 


Osirvary. 
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At Paris, aged 84, M. Mauguin, the 
parish priest of St. Germain 1’Auxerrois. 
It was this clergyman who found means 
in 1793 to penetrate into the dungeon of 
Marie Antoinette in the Conciergerie, and 
to administer to her the consolations of 
religion. 

Junel. At Gottingen, aged 73, Pro- 
fessor Bauer, K.H. 

June 3. At Paris, William Pitt Eykyn, 
esq. late of the Middle Temple. 

June 4, At Montmorency, near Paris, 
the wife of Thomas Riddell, esq. of Fel- 
ton Park, Northumberland. 

June 12. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Susan 
Honor, second dau. of the late Browse 
Trist, esq. of Bowden House, near Totnes. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 

Deatus RecisTereD from June 24, to Jury 15. (4 weeks.) 
Under 15......1534 

Males 1708 2 4 meee 

? k 3301 15 to 60....... 1080 

Females 15934 60 and upwards 23 ban 

Age not specified 4 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, July 18. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.}| s d.| # d.| 2 dad} s d. | & 4. 
57 11 | 32 6 [20 1430 0,31 2 [36 4 

















PRICE OF HOPS, June 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 5/. 4s.—Kent Pockets, 4/. 15s. to 6/. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, July 2i. 
Hay, 4/. Os. to 5/. 0s.—Straw, 2/. 16s. to 37. 0s.—Clover, 57. 0s. to 67. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, July 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef... eccccssesseeesees 2s. 8d. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, July 21. 
Mutton........ boestenss 3s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. Beasts ..........+5 679 Calves 422 

CAL .crcccccecs cecisecees 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d SheepandLambs 10,370 Pigs 340 
Pork.....000 ove cceeees 3s. Od. to 4s. Od. 





COAL MARKET, July 21. 
Walls Ends, from 14s. 9d. to 20s. Od. perton. Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 16s, Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 43s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 43s. Od. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruenrs, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 193.——Ellesmere and Chester, 65.——-Grand Junction, 143. 
—— Kennet and Avon, 12. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 650. —— Regent’s, 19}. 
Rochdale, 54.——London Dock Stock, 93, St. Katharine’s, 1074. East. 
and West India, 125. —— London and Birmingham Railway, 210. Great 
Western, 89}. —— London and Southwestern, 644.——- Grand Junction Water 
Works, 75. —— West Middlesex, 112. —— Globe Insurance, 130}. —— Guardian, 
43}.——Hope, 7}.——— Chartered Gas, 653.——Imperial Gas, 75. —— Pheenix Gas, 

32,——Londonand Westminster Bank, 23.——Reversionary Interest, 100. 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 























| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Srranp. 


From June 26 to July 25, 1843, both inclusive. 



















































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
. 4) “ ° eo . 
saltil 3 | é 32) ¢ (gz| § 
> er) 1 s #. & 
= 33 PA 2% 3 Weather. Ma 3 zl Weather. 
Jun. ° | ° | ° jin, pts, . in. pts, 
26 | 55 | 65 | 56 |29, 95 ||fair, cloudy 58 30, 09 fair, cloudy 
27 | 64 | 75) 53) , do. fine 60 , 17 |\fair, fine 
28 | 53 | 57 | 49] , 68 |'cloudy, fair 65 , 09 |/do.cly. he.sh. 
29 | 53 | 60 | 56 | , 78 /ido. fair, cldy 57 » 09 |\cloudy, fair 
30 | 60 | 63 | 55 | , 89 |/do. do. do. 65 , 09 |/do. do. 
J. 1.) 60 | 68 | 55 |30, O1 ido. do. do. 65 , 20 |/fine 
2 | 65 | 73 | 61 |29, 99 ||fair, fine 70 » 20 |ido. 
3 | 67 | 75 | 62 |30, 03 |\do. eldy. fine 67 29, 94 | cloudy, rain 
: = he 62; ,02 icl, as . fair 63 , 74 |'do. fr. sl.s hs, 
42 |29, 69 |/fair, fine 66 78 |\tr. cl. do. do. 
6 | 64| 71 | 61 | , 81 |[do. do. eldy 60 ” 72 |\do. do. 
7 | 63 | 65 | 56 | , 94 | do. cly.sl.sh. 61 icly. sl. shws. 
8 | 62 | 60} 55] , 88} fr.cl.sl.h.sh. 57 ‘do. heavy do. 
9| 56 | 65} 58| , 98 | do. fr. do. do. 59 ifr. cly. sl. sh. 
10 | 64 | 67 | 59| ,99 - cloudy 58 cloudy, fair 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 28 to July 27, 1843, both inclusive. 
2 4 | as a se 3 oe ° 
SISSIES 1 EG IS 83 &!| Sl8Sis | 3 
w@2 (SE (Se PsO8 eS les Peleuled| 3 | ux. Bills, 
ulus | nd (Balas 23 SE@eeses) A £1000 
gg | Ra | BS [Pree ese") |S | 
5) oo ge oe oO ON la z 
a) or) | _ 
Q8|181 | 95% —— 1013 ——\_. 93) —| 56 54pm. 
29/1803) 94% 101§|1014 923 54 pm. 
7 ear "Seaieneet emia 7 ) | | 54 56pm. 
on; ——'— 1014 ones 3 36 bm 
|__11014 jaa wine 58 585m, 
|——|101§ ) 56 pm. 
— pm. 
934 |— 101g 100g a 56 pm. 
94 1013/1014 1003 57 60pm. 
94 —— 1014 1 | 58 62pm 
944 | 94 ——1014) 1013 60 62pm 
11/180 | 943 | 94 ‘——/!101g 1003 61 63pm 
12}180 | 94% | 944 ——|1013, 100% 62 60pm 
13180 | 943 | 94 ——)101§) 100 61 60pm 
1 943 94. — 1013) 101 60 pm. 
15}180 | 943 | 94 ——)1013) 101 60 62pm 
17 944 | 94 ——|101§) 1014 60 62pm. 
18}180 | 943 | 944 |1023/101g 1014 62 59pm 
19|180 | 943 | 93% |—/1013) 101 — 59 61pm 
20180 | 944 | 93¢ |——l1012) 101 aneena u0 57pm, 
21/1803} 943 | 94 |——110)2! 1014 — 59 53pm 
22|180 | 944 | 93g 1012! 101 euceel 54 58pm 
24/181 | 94§ | 93% |——/1012' 101 — 59 57 pm 
25180 | 943 | 94 |——|102 | 1014 — 59 57pm. 
26|1803} 944 | 93g (10131013 1014 enewe) 56 pm. 
181 | 945 3 a | 101 — 58 56pm, 
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